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Page 11, liue 7, for лай read nadé, i.e. the mark on the final a is the accent, 
Ў not the long vowel ; and so in the six w ords which follow. 
Page 25, line 21, for gétara read get TH. 

. Page 26, line 14, for fed reíd fea. 
Page 30, line 5, for aie тена? aie. 
Page'39, line 6, for ATA read ята. 

"Page 53, line 10, for FEAT réad Beat. 
Page 53, line H, for NEAT read mre. 
Page 58, line 27, for jäjarű read Fagard. 

'х Page €5, line 23, for тт read чтят. à : 

Page 70, line 8, for {є%ТаТ read faerat. ^ 

M Page, 70, line 14, dele “a” after “with.” 

Page 70, line 19, for THT read AT. 

Page 78, line 9, for B. read Pr. 3 

Page 81, line 3 from bottom; for derivatives read desideratives. 


, Page 83, line 1, for gaurdsd read ganrdsû. , 

' Page 93, line 8, for патч read Burg: 

Page 95, line 20, for EN read ae. : 
B. Page 100, iine 19, for quarrel read quarrelsome. 
р Page 113, line 18, for i read them. 
| Page 122, line 7, transfer the comma from after ‘mute’ to after ‘consonant.’ 
| Page 128, line 5, for WAANT read waar. В 
i Page 128, line 5, for Gat read Sa. ° 
Page 128, line 20, for qiqatzaq read чает. X. 
t fà . Page 128, line 20, for qta read ZÎ. 

Page 132, line 17, in *so-much-used" dele the first hyphen. 
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-Page 141, line 3, for © fifty-three” read “ fifty-five.” 
Page 150, line 1, for Urs read ure. 
Page 154, line Ё; alter * except? insert M. 
Page 161, line 17, for aa read sg- 
Page 179, line 22, for future read past. 
Page 201, line 7, for яая read zc. 
Page 201, line 7, for fafat read fafaa. 
` Page 201, line 4 front bottom, for these read those. 
Page 202, line 23, for STAT read TEA. 
Page 212, line 11, for @Tett read ATT N 
Page 219, line 8, for FATT read FATT. 
Page 254, line 3 from bottom, fcr QTA reac BIW. 
Page 267, line 13, for ê read «Ө. 
Page 269, line 6, for та read дї. ^ 
Page 275, line 13, for EG read qu. . 
Page 275, line 20, for smit read ЭЎ. 
Page 293, lie 18, for termination read combination. 
Page 293, line 3 from bottom, for FATT read #1 · 
Гаре 295, line 23, for wit rend uta. 
Page 297, line 22, for ata read ur. 
° Page 316, line 4, for fes read TEA. 


Page 332, line 11, for you read yore. 
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§ 1. Nouns ате: divided into two classes: those which name 
objects, and are called appellatives, or in the older phraseolog 
substantives ; and those which describe the qualities of objects, 
and are called attributives,or i in the older phraseolog gy adjectives. 
Both classes will be considered in this Chapter. 

Я Tho noun as employed in Sanskrit contains three divisions— 
. the root, the suffix, and the termination; the root-and suffix — 
taken together constitute the stem, the. whole three combined 
` form the perfect noun fitted for use in speaking or writing. 
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\ 
Thus паѓаз, “a man,” consists of three parts, nar+a-+s, where 
nar is the root, a the suffix, s the termination; nar -+ а = паа 
is the stem. o 

The terminatioas vary with every relation or connexion of 


the noun, and their variations constitute what are called cases. ^ 


Tn tlie modern languages the terminations of the Sanskrit noun 
no longer exist in their origiaal form; in some of the seven 
languages no trace of them is perceptible in the singular, and 


only weakened and half-obliterated traces remain in the plural ; 


in none of the languages are more than slight and doubtful 
indications of their presence still observable. The variations 
of case are expressed in the mode:n languages by particles 
placed after the stem, just as in modern Európean languages 
they are expressed by particles placed before the stem. The 
English declension, fish, of fish, to fish, stands in the same re- 
lation to the Gothic fisks, fiskis, fiska; and French champ, de 
champ, à champ, in the same relation to Latin campus, campi, 
campo; as Hindi nar, nar kå, nar ko, does to Sanskrit naras, 
narasya, naráya. 

The first point then to be considered is the formation of the 
stem, and in this inquiry our attention is entirely concentrated 
on the final syllable or suffix. When treating, iu the First Book, 
of Phonetie Changes, I exhibited, as far as the materials аб my 
command permitted, those alterations and corruptions which 
have operated to change the form of the root; and the next 
step is to discuss the processes by which the stem, consisting 
of the combination of root and suffix, has been built np in its 
manifold’ developments. 

Sanskrit grammarians divide norninal stems into two classes. 
They do not admit the possibility of a noun being a primitive 
word, derived from nothing else, ‘but hold that all the words 


in their language are derived from verbal roots (called dhdtu), р 


by additions and changes of various kinds. The first class, 
therefore, consists of thóse nouns derived from the dhdtu directly : 


[ 
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these they call &ridanta 3 the second, of those derived immedi- 
&tely from other nouns: these they name taddhita. I shall use 
for kridanéa the term “ primary stem”; for ¢addhita, “ secondary 


stem.” . D 


E 


o 
$ 2: Derivation is effected by the addition to the dhatw, or 
root, of certain syllables called prautyaya, or suffix. These suffixes 
in many cases not merely add a vowel or syllüble to the root, 
but also effect some change in the root itself, either by lengthen- 


ing the vowel, eliding a final consonant, or in some other way. 
' In*order Фо indicate the effect the suffix has on the root, the 


"Indian grammarians hefe prefixedeor added to each suffix 
certain letters, which serve as a sort of memoria technica, Thus 


"qas “cooking,” would be described as 99 + 3T, that is, derived 


from the root Ч < to cook” by the suffix 4; the effect of this 
suffix is principally to add g final 9 to the root, but it also 
lengthetis the root-vowel, and this effect is indicated by the 
letter 3ğ; it moreover changes a final palatal into a guttural, 
and this is denoted by the 4. The number of pratyayas is. 
very great, the grammarians having multiplied them without 
stint, in order to give expression to the large mass of minute 
distinctions with which they have encumbered their writings. 
As, however, we are not discussing Sanskrit grammar, but only 
the simpler grammar of its modern descendants, it will not be 
necessary to consider all these suffixes in detail They may be 
conveniently thrswn into groups according to the vowel or ` 
syllables which they actually add to ge root, the teclinical 
letters being referred to only when the distinction which they 
mark is of importance in its bearing on the forms of the spoken 
languages. Among the kridantas or primary stems the Indian 
grammarians include participles and verbal forms of all kinds, 
as well as abstract nouns. It will, however, be more in accord- 
ance with the principles of linguistic science to reserve the - 


' consideration of “participles and all verbal formations till the 


e 
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chapters on the Verb are reached, and to discuss in this place 
merely those suffixes which form substantives and adjectives. 

Suffixes are monosyllabic or dissyllabic. Out of the vast mass 
of suffixes mentiorled by the Sanskrit grammirians, many may 
be dismissed as unconnected with the present subject, inasmuch 
as the stems formed by thein were so formed before the rise 
of the modern languages, and {пе question of their construction 
is a matter not Of modern, but of ancient, grammar. Our seven 
languages took over these words ready made, and, as far as we 
are concerned therefore, they may be regarded as primitive 
words. Only such suffixes will here, be introduced as have "left 
traces in the speech of the present tirfios ; ; and if it be necessary 
to speak of certain of them which are of purely Sanskrit use, 
it is merely because of their bearing on phonetic ог structural 
processes of recent introduction? — ' 


$ 3. Stems іц -z. The nouns of this class are of All three 

^ genders, and make in the nominative. case of Skr., masc. -as, 
^ fem. -d, neut. -am. The s of the masc. nom., however, is not 
permanent; before a word beginning with a sonant letter, it, 
together with the a of the stem, changes into o. Inasmuch as ` 
the sonant letters in Sanskrit are more numerous than the 
surds, the form of the nominative case in -o was much more 
frequently heard than any other; and the vulgar, who care not 
careful of minute grammatical distinctions, appear even in the 
earliest times to have used the termination iii -0 to the ex- 
-clusion of all others. Thus Vararuchi (v. 1) gives’ dt as a 
general rule that o is substituted for su (— as), the technical 
name of the nom. sing. ending, in "all words whose base ends 
in 4, as vachkchho, vasaho, puriso, for erikshas, grishabhas, puru- 
shas.. He considers that the а of the suffix has been' elided, 
though it is more probable that the whole termination -as 
changed into -o through the intermediate form -ah, the labial 
vowel owing its origin to the involuntary contraction of the 
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lips during the passing of the soft breathing indicated by the 
visarga. In Magadhi Prakrit the nom. is sometimes formed 
in -e, and in Apabhransa i in -u. 
In more'recení times two Separate sets «f stems е1 
. themselves out of this a-stem. The first probably ended in u 
in all the languages down to about the fourteenth century ; 
since then it has ended in - in. all but Sindhi, which still re- 
tains the termination in -v. In old Hindi and Marathi the 
nominative in и is distinctly traceable, and in the former is 
even lengthened to ú at the end of a verse where the metre 
requires а, long syllable. This is especially the case in Tulsi 
Das’s Ramayan, a work which exhibits a wide range of popular 
forms and phrases. Thus we have UTE, 915, WATS, WATS, 
at the ends of rhyming lines for хеҷ, ata, in modern Н. 
„ха, wx; sarir, bir. THe second ended in o, which in the 
broad pronunciation of old Hindi sounds au, though the form 
in o is cften used by the earlier poets; and there is no dis- 
“tinction: between the two: ‘it is merely a matter of manuscripts, 
some using опе, some the other form. This o softened sub- 
. sequently still further into d, in all but б. and S., which still 
retain 0. 

Concerning the cause of the parallel “existence of the two’ 
forms there has hitherto been much doubt. Dr. Trumpp con- 
siders it a mere matter of accident, and thinks the presence of 
one form or the other is due to habit and daily usage.’ Dr. 
Hoernle, however, holds, and with justice, that this reasoning 
` is insufficient, and would ascribe all words which exhibit tlie 

à = о termination to the forms of nouns with an added &, which 

are extremely common in*Prakrit. То this opinion I in the 

main subscribe, I think myself fortunate in this second volume 


nu ine Regel scheint bei dieser Separation nicht vorgewaltet zu haben, wenigstens 

habe ich bis jetzt noch keine entdecken können, sondern der tagtiigliche Gebrauch. 
schein* sich für die eine oder andere Endung entschieden 1 zu haben."—Zeitsch. d, 
D.M.G. vol. xvi. p. 131. 
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to have hints from other and better scholars than myself, which 
were wanting when the First Volume was written. ° 

There is, however, one other possible way of accounting for 
the peculiarity. his is the influence of the accênt. It is 
vigorously denied by some that the Sanskrit accent has per- 
sisted’ until modern times; but it may be urged that the idea 
is a new one, not_altogether without support in facts, nor in 
any way d priori impossible, and it is not quite fair to’ dismiss 
it contemptuously without due consideration. The influence, of 
the accent is naturally sonfined to words of the early Tadbhava 
class; namely to words:which have come down uninterruptddly 
from those times when Sanskrit wes»spoken, and whose form 
depends on the ear, not on the eye. "This is all that is claimed 
for it: it is not pretended that the Sanskrit accent has been 
preserved in words resuscitated from the written language by 
learned men, centuries after it had ceased to be spoken. 

With these reservations, the reader is invited to exathine the 


lists hereinafter given, given not in a spirit of dogmatism, but ` 


merely because I cannot satisfy myself in rejecting accentual 
influence in them; till I am met by something more convincing 
than sneers; though in the desire to arrive at the truth, which 
is the only object which these researches can possibly have for 
one in my position, I shall be ready té throw down my weapons 
and acknowledge myself beaten directly I feel myself. fairly 
convinced. «ing 

In any case, whether the influence of the aegent be admitted 
or rejected, the collection of words now given will ‘be useful as 


1 See Vol. I. Ch. I. § 6, pp. 17 ff. E 

2 Unfortunately little is known of the spoken accent in Skr. In the following 
pages, the rules laid down in Bopp's Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem have, been my 
guide; but perhaps Since that was written advances have been made by European 
writers, These, in my isolated position in the depths of an Indian province, I have no 
means of obtaining. I am, however, quite conscious of the unfavourable effect isolation 


has em this, and all other parts of. my work, and only wish my critics would hear it 
„in mind sometimes. 


DE 
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affording instances of the development of the -a suffix, whatever 
bu thought of the cause of it. Those who hold that the termi- 
nation d=« is due to the Prakrit (and at times also Sanskrit) 
. suffix 91 must explain to us why this * producing å = o, has 
-been so capriciously employed, why, in fact, Skr. E "lip," 
should not have taken:a 9 and become Pr. ЧЇ, Н. Stat, 
just as much as, according to them, AT “egg,” took 9 and, 
became AWA, AER, AUST. If, as is asserted, all nouns 
might and did take this 9, why do not all nouns of this stem 
end in the moderns in å = o, why do some end in a = и? 

(5). Banytones.—The Sanskrit words incthe following list are 
all accented on’ the penpitimate ; they are all primary stems 
formed by the addition to the verbal root of one or other of 
the simple suffixes, such as AA, AX, ЧЭ, and the like: they 
are all therefore fair cases itt point. 

Skr. 3E “lip,” Pr. SVS, Н. Ata, P. VIS, б. AS, Als, M. it, 
O... 3 

Skr. qiii “ear,” Pr. HAT, Н. ATT, Р. FF, б. M. B. О. 919, S. AT 

Skr. «TE “wood,” Н. RTT, and so in all, but S. яте. 

Skr. qq “armpit,” Pr. RAY, Н. iG, Р. Aw, G. M. B. О. а, 
S. wg. 

Skr. EH “kos,” Н. AYE, Р. Ale, the rest 919, 5. NF. 

^ Ske. Эг “trouble,” H. Ha, P. 9959, M. Тайга, fenster, S. fa: 
| Skr. QU “moment,” н; 99, ея, fea, the rest U, S. fau (fem.). 

Ske. ay ош? Н. ATH, sd P. id. and IAT, M. б. qq, S- 
WY, SI. 

Skr. WITH “village,” H. Wig, б. 719, M. 119, В. О. aT, S. TTY, 
яз. 

Skr. ATS “net,” Н. STF, so in all, but G. SIE ATS, S. SIT&- 

Skr ATA “tone,” H. ATF, so in all, б. ATW, S. ATF- 

Skr. da “oil,” Н. Fa, so in all, S. ag- 

Skr. ga “tooth,” н. «ЇЧ, so in all, P. A, S. х=. 
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Skr. fea “day,” H. fes so in all, S. feu. 

Skr. Sq Tas SEES жа, in the rest up S. Sa. г< M 

Skr. UTI “ noose,” H. ata, Tata, G. and the rest ЧЇ» P. ure, S. 
геї, urat. ‘ 

Skr. TTA *tploughshare," H. RTA, and'so in all, but P. Udo, S. WIR. 

Skr. ят “road,” Н. Aq, att, in the rest HTT, S. ят. 

Skr. si Tai “world,” Н. ТЯ (“people”); in the rest [Taj S. ara, sc 

Skr. 9 “bamboo,” H. 919, ATI and go in all, S. "ig. 

Skr. qz *banian-tree," Н. qg, so in all, M. 0. qz, S. aş- 

Skr. fqu “poison,” к. faq, B. fes, M. G. id. and faq, P. faa, 
faa, fag, S. fag and fax. E 

Instances might be multiplied to a large extent, but the 
above will suffice to show that the rule holds gocd in a vast 
majority of instances, Sindhi having uniformly и, the other 
languages а, though Gujarati ‘now and then retains 4. "This 
final short @ is not pronounced at all in Hindi, Panjabi, Ma- 
rathi, or Gujarati, and very slightly in Bengali and Oriya. 
“We hear jal, tûn, tel, dant, and so on, not jâla; words of this 
class may, for practical purposes, be regarded as ending in con- 
sonants, except in M. and G., where it is necessary, as will be 
shown hereafter, to bear in mind the existence of the final mute 
a, in order to effect the necessary changes of the base i in the. 
oblique cases of the singular. 

-(2). Oxytones.—The list which’ follows comprises, like that 
which precedes, none but primary stems formed by simple 
_ suffixes, as YT, Wand the like; but the words which it con- 
tains are all accented on the last syllable, and accordingly it’ 
will be seen that they all end in the modern languages in 
adoro. “ 


Skr. YT “egg,” Н. 3ST, P. id, В. AIST, O. id, S. эү, М. and 
С. are exceptions, M. 3$, G. $$ 
Skr. э “worm,” Н. TET, and so in all, G. and S. rst. 


and в. also SX. - 
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, Skr. gx “knife,” Н. TT, and so in all, б. and S. gu *(In all the 
Tem. gi is more common.) . 

Skr. qz ^ slave, ° H. TET, SAT, so in all, б. and S. qi- 

Skr. FÅ “dust, н. чт ronan so in all, G. and S. че, М. 

Skr. qÅ “ dust," H. AT (“lime” 9 P. id., M. зт, чат, B. 0. т. 
B. also 9, G. and S. gm. suit. i 

Skr. Ч\ч “candle,” H. faut, 0. B. id., P. em ЕЛ. M. feat, G. 
«їчї, S. ferat. 

Skr, tart flag," Н. YST, Р. id., б. X € 

Skr. HTA “stream,” H. TATT and so їн all, G. TIS, and ШЕЕ S 
ят<ї.. 
o Skr. ч “впаКе!в hood, ” H. WUT, M. B. O. id., G. TN, S. RT (fem.). 

Skr. qat « young” H. =чт, p and so in all, B. ТЕТ, С. чаї, 
S. Чї. 

Skr. Tut “ему” н. {т=п P. M. О. id, б. endis amt 

Skr яте “brother-in-law,” H. TTT,» P. M. 91557, В. О. WAT, G 
and S. UTT. ©. also Ят. 

Skr. GARI “shoulder,” H. sii, P. HAT, M. «iT, 0. B. ып, б. 
S. ste. ; 

Skr. WA “post,” H. т, P. В. O. id. 
© Skr. qu “mouse,” Н. AT, P. B. id., O. INT. 

Sir, qÛ “тай,” H. чат, TCA, 0. SCIT, B. M. id, 6. 990. 

‘The Hindi in this, as in so many other instances, vindicates 
its right to be considered the leading language of the group, by 
the fidelity with which it adheres to rule. The other languages 
are less faithful to the long vowel representing the oxytone, than 
they : are to the short vowel derived from the barytone stems. ' 
Marathi especially diverges in this respect, but the divergence 
is probably due, as will be seen hereafter, to its practice in 
modifying gie биа] vowel.of the stem in the oblique cases, 
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Bopp’s* rule! for stems formed by the addition of simple а 
‚ is that they carry the accent on the root-syllable in most cases: 
He excepts, however, a class of abstract stems formed from roots 


in i and 4, which allow the accent to sink down to the final - 


syllable. They are as follows: 


Skr. fq] qup “destruction,” М. 59, P. B, S. BIA, G: R, M. | 
o 
Not-used in В. and O.'except as Tatsama. 


Skr. fq TT “heap.” In compounds Н. 49, M. TU, AAA; etc. 
Skr. fT TF “victory.” In all Wy ог ЕЙ pe 


Skr. fat FT “smiling.” Not in UH б e 
Skr. fg gg “horse” gg and Li am ‘the old poets; often with am 
additional syllable % aqq in Chand. . 


Skr. T "Rp “buying.” In compounds Н. f P 0. idy 
P. faci, 5. ff. 

Skr. XT aq “fear,” H. WFB? О. id., P. Ñ, S. AX and AS, М. 
аа ‘ 

Skr. wt wea “abode.” In the compounds with MAJ, as below. 

teste “temple,” H. Zaa, Ip Salat, Sg fT G. 29%, 

M. quao, 0. id., B. 299. 

Skr. ATTA “ father-in-law's house,” H. gaa, M. IH. 

Skr. fa ma“ refuge." In the Каро MAJ, Н. MATT, р. 
id, М. STAT, В. О. id, G. AAT, 5. WET, AIT. ' 7 


» 


In all these words the inherent weakness of:the & has led to 
the corruption of the two syllables of the Skr. into oneʻin such 
words as åśrå, devdld, while in others it has been praetically 
softened into a diphthong in combination with the preceding 
consonant. ı It may also be conjectured thgt though the learned 
accentuated thé last syllable of stems of this small class, the 
masses did not at any time observe this distinction, but treated 


1 Vergl. Accentuationssystem, $ 115, “ 


um 


No 


e 
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them as barytones, and the final vowel has therefore fiot been 
preserved. 

There iscalso à rule of a somewhat intricate character, which 
declares that'stems'of this form, when simple &ppellatives, which, 
according to their original-meaning, are nouns of agency, bear 


. theaccenton'thelastsyllable. Under this head are such words as 


nadd, “river,” or the sounder (root яе d to sound 295 
` plaví, “ship,” or the swimmer (root J “ to float”). 
chord, © thief,” or the stealer (root qt s to steal”). 
kará, © hand,” or the maker (root & “tq, do”). 
maghé, “ cloud,” or t 7 weiter (root fae d mingere”). 
à devi, “ god,” or the shiner (root fea“ to shine”). 
elt is obvious, however, that nouns of this class may be formed 
to any extent by a little exercise of the imagination. Every 
noun in fact formed by the suffixes ach, ghai, or ap and the 
like, which merely add a vowel to the root, might be classed as 
a nomen agentis, and expected to be an oxytone. There is no 
reason "why gárbha, “womb,” should not be considered as a’ 
noun of the agent, meaning the container (root WE “ (0 hold”), 
or kárna, “the ear," as the piercer (root ‚=й “ to pierce”), or 
visha, “poison,” as the pervader, from its action in stealthily 
creeping into the blood (root {99 “to penetrate"); and as a 


. niatter-of fact the grammarians do so regard them all, The 


rule appears to be too subtle for general practical use, and the 
following list ot dxytones of this class, mostly formed with I, 
which is said specially to form agents, will show that іп ‘а 


. majority of instances the modern languages have not regarded 


these words as oxytones. 
Skr. eX “hand,” H. ŞT, and so in all, 5. 919. 
Skr Т “river,” Н. Tg, M. id., perhaps 5. sre “tube,” but also ag. 
Skr. Ha “cloud,” H. He, and so in all, S. AH. 


. Skr. AIT “thief,” H. FU and so in all, S. NA. 


D © o 


r ‹ 
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Skr. 29 “кой,” н.29, 23, so in all, S. &g and 2з. (In Muham- 


madan Sindh it means “a devil.”) 
Skr. “gadfly” (the bit a 
«т gadfly (the biter), Н. «ч, те, pnd so in all, S. sa UD 


bite of an insect or reptile.” 4 
Skr, qq “bridegroom,” (he who chooses the wife), Н. 9%, P. B. O. id., 


M. б. qx, 5.9%. И. 


© 


$ 4. Under this rule is included a large number of adjectives 
which are oxytone in Sanskrit, and end with long å or o in ‘the 
moderns. It may, however, be observed, that the majority of 
adjectives from a-stems end in å or о, in the masculines, except 
in B. and O., where the habitual neglect of quantity has led to 
the final vowel being shortened. The rule therefore &ardly 
covers all the examples, and is perhaps not meant^to do so, йз 
Bopp merely includes adjectives with the meaning of the present 
participle. We may supposé that the rule; once established for 
this class of adjectives, gradually extended itself to the others 
also, on account of the facility which the variety of terminations 
“so obtained afforded for making the distinctions of gender. In 
those languages which pay little or no attention to gender, as 1 
the Bengali and Oriya, the distinction was not needed, and we 
hear in O. such pirates as bord bhai, ‘eldest brother,” and bord 
bhauni, “ eldest sister." 
Examples of LOEO indicates oxytone,. (5) Varytone 
adjectives : a 
` Skr. FR (0) “clear, good,” Н. XRT, Р. id, G. aS. э 
(“white”), B. О. YR. 
Skr. WAT (0) “blind,” Н. sje, Р. эп, 6. їчї М ч 
B. О. wat, S. sar. ^ 
Skr. 919 (0) “half” Н. STAT, P. эрт, б. "ATI, хей, Sous 
M. AT, B. ATA, О. T; AA,’ 


о 


1 Used as a substantive, 
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Д Skr. SF (о) “high,” Н. GAT, Р. GAT, 5. Say, б. Gat М. Sa, 


Б. O. id. 
Skr. яте (0) “black,” Н. WIST, Р. М. 9157, G. aldol, В. TT, 
rs, О. eT. i i i 
: ‚ Skr. тт (о) “one-eyed,” H. атат, P. M. «ram. С. S. wr B. 
| wu, О. TIT. А 
i Skr. ЇЇ С (0) “deep,” H. лє, TEU, and soin all, О. WET. 
l The Tatsama Та, is also in use in all. | : 


Skr. afr (0) “pale,” H. HTT, P- id., S. G. зїї, M. (dimin.) 8T £T; 
0. TIT, B. ATT. dt © 
Skr. EIT (0) “dense,” н. чат, P. wur, S. G. TIT (many, much), 
„ M qq, 0. Е. UT. vE i » 
* Ske, RÊT (0) “hard,” Н. frat, 0. B. id, P. FSA, U, Ө. FST, 
M. wale, 0. B. ааз, 5. 929. Я à 
Skr. gat (b) “right” (band), H. gT. О. ETETT, В. STT- 
E Skr. TFT (0) “асаб” H.. ETT, TET, M. id. в. 921,5. 9191, 
B. 4eut, 0. EU. 1 
Skr. YA (0) “агу” H. QAT, Р. JRT G: чаї, M. чат, 5. чаї, 
О. тч, В. шат. 
There are very many other instances. Hindi preserves the 
long yowel which naturally arises from oxytones, and lengthens 
А the vowel in many cases in barytones; in a few Tatsamas like 
еч the long vowel is not taken. The accent is thus virtually 
neglected, and in this respect Hindi is followed generally by 
"P. S. and G. Marathi halts between two opinions, sometimes 
taking the short vowel, sometimes the long; the latter, however, 
appears to be thé more common of the two, as might be expected 
in a génder-ridden language like this. More remarks about the 
adjectives will be found scattered amongst the various stems. 


2 Skr. ITE (о) “intense? Н. TET, P. id. G- ast, M. B. О. WTS. 
t 

| 

| 


1 Deep (colour), sttong (infusion of а drug), thick (cloth), etc. 


o o о 
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$ 5. The influence of the accent is only claimed for the early | wy | 
Tadbhava class, and it is natural therefore that there should ke ° 
many instances in which it ‘does not apply. Seeing thafthere _ 
are among the lat? Tadbhavas many which approach closely in 
point of antiquity to the latest of the early Tadbhavas, the line: © 
is haid to draw. We merely give examples therefore of these 
exceptions, and wish for explonation as to why, if the stems in ~ 
á-o are due to:the addition of 9, that suffix has not been used 
here also, Many of the words now given appear, from their 
phonetic structure, to be early Tadbhavas, as for instance FW, 
which exhibits the Prakrit process of assimilation from “99 
into FV, and the modern farther, elimination of the first 
element of the nexus and compensatory lengthening of the pre- 


“ 


° 


o 


ceding vowel. " © Я 
' (1). Of Sanskrit oxytones whick take the short or barytone о. 
ending in the moderns, the following are some of the more 


prominent examples: 0 


Skr. faz “lion,” H. fü, P. id., the rest spell faz but pronounce singh, 
^S. both faut and six. *% : n 
Skr. FEA “bear,” Н. QE, б. id, M. Cat, Р. fig, S. fep, О. (rare) - m 
fo. а r ы ¥ 
у, э. 

Skr. Te “house,” Н. WT, and so in all; S. Wa, O.-H. Sig. M. id. 

Skr. aq “year,” Н. qq, and so in all, but S. ag- 

Skr. uu “leaf,” H. QTA (betel), and so in all, S. чт. 

Skr. HTT “nature,” H. HTT, ATAT, and so in alP(ATS). 

Skr. ZTE “slave,” Н. aa, and so in all, S. RTE. 2 

Skr. =ч * milk," Н. eu, aud so in all, S. su. 

These words are all very common words in constant daily use, 
and as such should, according to the m theory, have taken 
that suffix in Prakrit, and consequently end in бон the 
moderns. Some of them have an alternative form in û, as Wd, ^ 
which has UAT “a leaf 9^ TT, which has TET and TUT in 


КЕ 


o 


е 
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the sense of “rain ;” the meanings of Ist and 8X are secondary 
vr restricted, as. compared with WAT and 4XaT, and they are 
perhaps late Tadbhavas in the former, but early Tadbhavas in 
the latter sense. . 

(2). Barytones in Sanskrit, but taking the long vowel in the 
moderns, are the feet : 


Skr. site “iron,” H. «үет, P. B. al, but M. G. 0. sie (0. also E), 
S. ws.’ 
Skr. ŞÛ “gold,” H. Alar, P. B. O. id., but М. її, G- S. ata. 


T. cannot find many undoubted examples of this class, and 
even those that do occur do not run through the whole seven 
languages, which seem afa general habit to be more faithful to 
the berytone accent, especially in substantives, than they are 


QU the oxytone, or, if we accept the @ theory, to be derived from 


words which did not take the ¥ termination, more frequently 
than from those which did. ae 


$ 6. Stems in -na and -ana. The former of these is in use 
only in a very small class of words, all of which, with one 
exception, are oxytone in Sanskrit. The words are— ) 


уајпа from yaj, “to sacrifice,” 
prašná », prachh, “to ask.” 
у yatná pog “to strive.” 
x visnd »  vichh, ‘to shine." 


and fem. у dessus n gach, ‘to ask." 
frishná: о ‘to thirst.” 

‘The exception is swdpna from shwap, “to sleep," which, 
however, the grammarians derive by the suffix TF while the 
others are formed by TE. ; 

In the mode/n languages these words, many of which are 
much corrupted, take the under-mentioned forms: 


Skr. Bel “sacrifice,” Old-H. AAA, WTA, 59199, Н. TA, Р. ST, M. 
B. O. sr, 5. IF- 
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Skr. SEQ “effort,” Н. чач, P. M. G. id., S. 599. i 


Skr. лї, «question. » Not in use, except as a rare Tatsama. о 


Skr. JA “shining, light,” H. fagta (“dawn”), faeit or ч. 
HIT М. р>, S. rata, fafat. (The M. and S. are compounds, 
of which the first part represents f43.) | 

Skr. 19 “dream,” Old-H. UT; We, P. 999, THAT, S- qus, 
G. qus. ; 3 

In these words the accent is entirely neglected ; strangely the 
only word in which Punjabi and Sindhi exhibit oxytone termi- 
nations is precisely that one which is barytone in Sanskrit. ^ It 
will be more convenient to take the-feminines of this and all 
the other -a stems together later on. 

The suffix -ana is one of the most commonly used. of all Tt 
is of all three genders, and in the large majority ef instances 1s 
barytone, carrying the accent on tke root-syllable. A few cases 
exist in which the first sy lable of the suffix bears the, accent,’ 
and some ‘in which it is oxytone, but the rule is that they 
should be barytone. i 

The masculine contains simple appellatives whose original 
meaning was that of the agent. They are not much used in 
the modern speech, and when they are, occur as Tatsamas, or | 
as very slightly changed Tadbhavas. Being mostly simple 
words with strong consonants, they offer no opportunity for 
phonetic changes, and may therefore, in spite of their identity ` 
' with the ‘Skr. form, be ancient words. I give‘a short list, as 
there is not much to be learnt from them, beyond the fact, im- 
portant to the present portion of our inquiry, that they take in , 
every case the barytone form. 


Skr.. TET “son” (the delighter), Н. iT, and so in all. Chiefly used - 
in poetry. . = 

Skr. ата “singer,” Н. ATTA, and so in all. Chiefly used in poetry- 

Skr. quu “mirror” (the flatterer), Н. «Ча, ando in all, except S. 
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aoe ' Skr, GET “fire” (the burner), Н. ea, and so in all. 

Skr. «IST “tooth” (the biter), H. GUT, und so in all, except S. Poetic. 
Skr. ACY “raft” (the crosser), Н. qst; and so in all, except S. Poetic. 
Skr. fatu @ гау? (the shiner), Н. fata, and 59 in all, S. RTT. 
Skr. Bea * boiled rice” (the жошо) H. Bea, and so in all, 
except,S. Poetic. 


Three‘ adjectives, oxytone : 
$ Skr. WIHT “angry,” H. HUTA (rare), А . 
Skr. Va “angry,” H. TT (rare), S. Tat comes from another 


p stem. 


Skr. XT “obstructive,” н. diu ба) 


oFar more widely used, and in every ѕепѕе more important, is 

? the neuter form. - Two classes must be here distinguished: the 
first, simple appellatives, or namos of objects or actions; the 
second, abstract nouns which have the meaning of the perform- 


ww. ance of an action, or the being in a state. The latter are in 


fact the infinitives of verbs. 
| | The first class is always barytone, both in Sanskrit and the 
"moderns, А 


Skr. Aya, “courtyard,” E. ITT, ATT, Р. В. О. id., б. тт, 
Skr. эт “gold,” H. aiaa. and so in all but S. 
Skr. pg si “sunGal-wood,” H. чя, in all, B. aga. 


a р Skr. За “life,” Н. Sta, so in all, P. Sita, S. sts. 
Y Skr. ITF “song,” H. IF, $0 in all. , 
0 Skr. QTA “bath,” Н. ATT, AAATA, Р. B. О. id., G. GTA and ARTY, 
M. ARTT: TEW, S. ITT. : 
' Skr. TIT “eye,” Н. UIT, Aa, so in all, G. "sisi (masc. pl) 8. aq. 
m Skr. acy “ memory,” H. FRU, so in all. 


Skr. aaa Prolite pin,” H. 97, so in all, О. FAUT- 


) VOL, п, де, 
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The second class consists of words which, though simple nouns, 
and as such regularly declined, perform nevertheless in four out 
of the seven languages the functions of an infinitive. - 


Thus from Skr. su “the act of doing," Н. FAT “to do," P. ei sit; 
S. CT, М. wd. 


It is unnecessary to multiply instances, as every verb ir each 
of these languages forms its infinitive in this way, absolutely 
. without exception. In Bengali and Oriya the form exists, but 
simply as ån abstract noun, alniost entirely restricted to gram- 
matical and other works. The real every-day infinitive? of 
those languages are formed in a different way. Gujarati also 
wants this form. 2 
Tn Sanskrit the formations of this class are regularly barytone, 
and accentuate the root. In M. and 5. they are also barytone, 
but in H. and P. they take the long vowel. It does not appear, 
however, that this is a regular exception. In old Hindi the 
infinitive of this class—I say “of this class" because there is 
another infinitive in "dI—ends always in thé short vowel. For 
example, Chand (A.D. 1200) uses the phrases: IY «сп аї “(ш 
order) to seize the victory,” TUT FATT “having plotted to 
` bind," їч TT TTT FATS “а warrior terrible in the tug of i 
war.” In the modern idiom we should have Eta Al, аїччт, 
and ER H respectively. This consonantally terminated form, 
or rather (as it is pronounced in, poetry) this form ending in ` 
short a, is used by the poets as far down as “tht middle of the 
seventeenth century. Gambhir Rai (circa 1650) has, AVR a 
uta‘ (that) no one might be able to touch.” Tulsi Das 
(1600) employs this form regularly in his Ramayan, e.g. 914 ` 
aq ATT «19 “the keepers then began to forbid (them),” 
Sundara Kánd. 60, 15. From Bhaktamála (1630): HiT = 
чата “he тап to beg." І have only picked out an instance or 
two at random, as the practice is universal. 
It will be more appropriate to discuss this matter at fall 


e 


v 


E. 
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. length under the Verb, and I therefore conte 
with saying that the long vowel appears not to 
whatever due to the accent, but to have arisen from thesinfinence 
of the anuswára (see Vol. I. $ 65), by which "karanam became 


о first ACU, then mW ALA, and lastly karnå. In M. the 


infinitive is still neuter, and it is masculine in the Н. P. and 8. 
merely because those languages Have lost the neuter, and only 
retain the other two genders." 

This infinitive is also in certain phrases used as a simple 


“noun, as in Hindi FT Sat or 99 Sa, literally “taking and 
^ giving,” but idiomatically expressing the state of one’s loan 


account with a banker oranoney-lender ; TT UTSAT “to give 
and to: receive,” idiomatically the outstanding assets. and lia- 
_ bilities of a mercantile concern. In Sindhi, words of this class 
" soinetimes take the form in о, as 

feu а debt,” fearast or Se AUT «reum “debts and credits” 
(but feaq“ to give”) i А 

HUN or HUT “embroidery” (lit. “filling up,” ACT “to fill”). 

afeut “betrothal” (MET “to ask for”). я 

In these cases the X inserted before the termination is 
inorgani2, and merely due to the preference of Sindhi for that 
sound (Vol. I. $ $2). In Hindi and the other languages, nouns 
of tkis kind are more generally feminine, and so also in Sindhi; 
in Marathi and Panjabi also the.fem. form is more usual. Thus 

Sindhi aut “saying,” verb IY “to say.” 

> BAI “going,” verb FAY “to go.” 
. And with short i— 


Sindhi бае “swallowing,” verb freq “swallow.” 


El Hoernle in a recent article in Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1873, vol. alii. p. 66, 
contends for the derivation of these infinitives from Skr. karaniyam, etc., overlooking 
the intermediate forms of the mediæval poets, which militate strongly against, his 
conjecture. H 

~. 
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When added to causal verbs, this suffix, which then takes , 
also the form "uit ani, is used to express the idea of the cost òf 
doing, or wages for doing, an act; as Sua? 


Sindhi squat оре verb кшш “to ‘cause to carry.” 
° 
с, TTT “grazing fees,” verb TTY **to cause to E to 
» чс “cost of washing,” verb тст “to cause to wash.” | 


Hindi has words of this class, as Hat “betrothal,” UN | 
“woof,” wat “lading,” but more frequently as consonamtally , | 
"terminated masculines, as ATU ЧҮЧ “feeding and protecting,” | 
“maintenance” Marathi is perhaps the richest of all the о А 


languages in words of this formation. It is, however, as will 9 
be seen from the following examples, very capricious in its use 
of such words, sometimes using a masc. in WT, at ethers fems in | 
Ut or U, or neut. in Щ or "üt. Б 


Verb эй “to stop,” MEUT (т.), aslip of bamboo to fasten-a door with. 


TET (£) | a slip of bamboo to strengthen the ` 28 
> 0 o 
z 2 AST (п) 
Verb dui “to bind,” RATT (£), ligature. | 
Verb wtadi “to cut,” ТӘ (F), a cutting or reaping, i.e. the quantity і 


edge of а winnowing-basket. 


cut at one time. 4 


Verb TEU < to take out,” aret (Ff), removal of crops from а ld. 
35^ rA атеш (n.), a pitcher to draw water fom & 


well with. 
Verb z3 Ta üi “to dig,” ТАУ (Л), a digging. 
Verb чї “to stir,” TISU (n.), a sifting, the quantity sifted at one Con 


o 


time. 
О: ` ТБШ (m.) | a stick for stirring grain while it 
is ” чї (n.) is being parched. 


$7. The next class of -a stems is that in which the i 
letter is preceded by a semivowel, as ya, ra, la, va. Of these 


pv С 6. 
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3 ya is chiefly used in Taddhitas or secondary stems ; there are 

` ouly a few primaries, which, being feminine, will be treated 
separately. . ; 

(1). Stems in rg are of two kinds, those ii which the suffix 

» „is joined immediately to the root, and those where a joining 

vowel intervenes. Both kinds are for the most part oxytone 

in Sanskrit, and the accent is „1056 by the rejection of the 

last letter of the nexus; the whole suffix thus ordinarily dis- 


appearing. 
(a). Examples of words where the suffix is joined immediately 
to the root — 4 


c 6 
Skr. BRT (o) “cloud,” M. TH, Beat, Ө? MA, S. WJ- In the rest 
"Tatsame, 
о, Skr. STA (о) “mango,” Н. жа, "bs P. 12, B. O. 919, MA, 
+ G. YÎ (the tree), M. ara, чат, 5. EE! and EIL 
Skr. GR (o) “ otter,” Н. He, P. Had, M. G. За, B. 0. SZ. 
4x5 Skr. FE (о) “ moon,” H. Ate, and so in all; but P. је, 5. dig 
Skr. JH (0) “vulture,” H. fg, P. id, M. б. faz, Tg, ГЫ. 
S. faa, B. О. not used. 
Skr. та (0) “copper” Н. atat, P. id. and: ат, О. id., B. ATAT: 
G. 919, M. até, S. тай. .- "i i 
Skr. SIT (о) “tiger,” Н. JTF, and so in all, S. TH. 
\ Skr: "uz (о) “ ocean,” Н. wage: «a. яй P. id. the rest 
=ч, 5. aay. ‘ r e 
, , Skr. Wu (o) “ Байга?” H. YET. In the rest Tatsama. 


` Only two of these. words:take the long -û, and of these TTT 
may be derived from the Sanskrit form 91991, which would lose 
the =, and the two vowels would coalesce into a long vowel; as 
. will bé shown hereafter. ЖТ was probably regarded as: an 
Pen _ adjective. "ÉST in M. is fem., the change of gender écounts O 
оф thelóng vowel ' } Фау 


0 o e 
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(8). Examples of words where the suffix is joined to the root d 

by a joining vowel— х E 
o 

Skr. FAX (0) “chowry,” Н. Fiz, яте. Р. їх, G. FPA, м. id., 
O. aT, В. Hz, S. чї. Я , 

Skr FET (о) “frog,” Н. =т=, P. G. id., 5. Sex. 1 | 

Skr. CEN (o) “ husband's younger brother,” Н. EEK P.M.id., G. 2, 
В. 0. Zag, S. Ba. qs 2 

Skr. FIT (0) *dhatura tree," Н. YATT, Р. B. M. id., б. час, S. 
Wg 0. vo чат. 1 

Skr. TET (0) “Jujube,” H. AT, Sc, P. id., M. G. SIX. B. ч, 0. 
WC 5. qw, Эб. 1 Tu 

Skr. ART (0) “bee,” H. Wax, WIS, Р. uL, О. HAL. М. ANT, В. 
WAT, S. Fie. | : 

Skr. {же (0) “temple,” Н. „ and in all. 

Skr. GAT (о) “goat,” H. ATT, B. P. id, О. чт, б. а, 5. 
fair, but M. аге. а 


Skr. AFT (0) “father-in-law,” H. WX. P. MRT, 5. qeu м. 
SITHXT, G. QATT, B. О. AT. $ 


a 


Sanskrit oxytones 
rest; and the one 
by the long vowel, 
though the others keep the short vowel. Under the head of - 


this discrepancy. My method of reasoning does ílot admit of 
the usual slipshod way of accounting for the y by 
. it down to “caprice” or “lawless livénce.”? 
for everything in this world, 
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for all of them: perhaps some day we or our descendants may 


“be able to do so. For instance, the word TF (oxytone) “а 
wheel,” has the following long list of forms in modern times. 


Н. Fat “ cart-wheel ;” TRU TT, ча, ЧЕ Ї (a mill-stone); 
FART, ча. 
Р. чє, чаг, RU VAAL, Taal, TOT: wart, Wee, 
Tat 
8. чага, waft, чч), чай, ч. чай, THs TTT, wget; 
vire ‹ › 
‚ GARG FA, чта; чий, Sat, START STTRRGGT- 
М. ча; FHA, чаї; Walt; чат, чай; чя; m. 
паў, 
"0. Fa, чагат, THT; AHA, TAT, ЧӘ, WH; TT. 
В. ча, THA, AA, AAG ATA, STAT, BTA чта. 


All these may be undoubtedly accounted for by Special rules. 
Their significations are very various, all resting on and derived 
from the primary idea of roundness. To enter into a detailed 

. examination of all of them would take too much time and space. 
I therefore pass on to the next form. 

(2). Stems in la. Meny nouns ending in la do not come 

under this head, because the 7 is part of the root, 91, 9, 


TTT “TA and others, which are to be considered as formed by ~ 


protyayas leaving а only. Of those-which are really formed by 
the suffix 74, the following are some of the commonest. 


(a). Substantives. 

Skr. Gara (0) “lotus,” Н: P. аач, GAS, M. б. WAF, 0. id; B. 
TAT, LI. 

Ske GMAT (o) “blanket,” H. us. qa, P. 9955, 99, б. 
Alas, AAT, mol, M. FIST, О. FAE, В. TAT, З, S. 
BER e АЫ i 


0 


^ ө Ф 
д о 
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Skr. egeat (о) “mouthful,” Н. ate, жий, Р. get, gs G. БӘ, EU 
M. qaw, B. О. gat, afar! Ur) No 

Skr. age (0) “plantain,” Н. HAT, P. O. id., S. WAY, G: Was, Ere 
M. Gop, B. FAT, Alar. ° | 

Skr. JEF (0) “earring,” Н. Hea, P: 97595, 5. Gey, G. fe, ` | | 
М. B. О. JEF. x 

Skr. Әт (o) «koi? H. TIT, P. S. В. id, G. aa, M. 


alate, 0. Tf. J ( 
Skr. фое (0) “pipal-tree,” H. ag, P. B. fuum, О. fam? < 

M. id., G. Таче, S. fafta. A i 
Skr. qs (0) “circle,” H. siet, and o in all, M. G. О. also шс О 
Skr. TT (о) “pair,” Н. ==, Р. б. В. id., О. Fide, M. qoot, 


у 


31995, JAT (twin, adj.), sias (twins, s.n.), wast, WES. , - 
Бит. YET (0) “chain,” Н. wis, aa, Wat, Р. WAT, SiL о” 


G. 91995, M. id. and B. FIRT, О. frei. | ge 
(8). Adjectives. о W p. 
„ Skr. sistit (о) “tremulous,” Н. sistat, srt, WTA, P. Faq, 5. M 


Waa, G. FF, M. B. О. spar 
Skr. {ГЫТ (о) “loose,” Н. der, P. fem, s. fet, fea, 0. 


terr gos, M. Sher, О. fea, B. id. 


Skr. at (о) “cold,” Н. tae, tates, р. Raw, fast, S. 
Tag, M. WAI, 0. id., В. аҹ. © 
“ In the case of adjectives; 
long vowel, while the Tad 
This confirms the general 
the Sanskrit language had 
not follow the accent, 


the Tatsama form does not take the, 
bhava forms do to a grcat extent, 
theory. Tatsamas resuscitated after 
ceased to be spoken would naturally ` 


1 Chiefly used in the sense of rinsing the mouth with water after eating, 
; 2 The Oriyas-probably borrowed this word from the Marathas, as it is only found wi 
in the names of a few places, probably founded during the Maratha rule, The Oriyas 
generally use BAS or ATS, from AAM. a ШАН: 


а 


suüstantives. It is not of common use. Examples: ~~ 
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(8). The suffix va is employed to form both a 


Skr. [T (0) “horse,” only used rarely as a Tatsama. 

„Skr. UT (o) “side,” S. UTaT, м. чч. 

Skr. fJ (2) “ bel-tree;? Н. Sq B B. M. O. id. 

Skr. чар (0) “ripe,” Н. ЧЕ Т, P. M. жүн: S. Да G. urit, 
В. тат. c 

` Sig. gÑ “eastern, former,” H. ERGE in the rest ча, 5. ud 


ul Skr. qq “all,” H. Ta, BIRT, B. id, O. qq, PUT, TA, S. ҸҸ. 
е 


ЧТ, as a substantive, has descendants only in M. and §.; 
but in the locative case yT= it forms an adverb of place, чта 
“near,” in all the languages. As, however, we are discussing 


“the formation of the stem with especial reference to its ter- 


mination, this adverb does not concern us here. In {һе сазе of 
so familia? a word as wq “all,” many irregularities might be 
expected to have crept in; thus we have the barytone wa, as 
well as the oxytone ЖТТ, the latter by the rejection of the q. o 
Chand uses an oblique singular 99, which would point to a nom. 
wat, if we could place any reliance on so rude an author. The 
final vowel is, however, often merely inserted to eke out the 
metre; as in the hymn to Ganesh (i.°27, 26) : 

70 07 2 FF ast эй! чта TA 1 
“ Beforo all affairs, thy name is prefixed.” 
Here the metre is Chhanda-virdja : 

UF О Ur 1 UR c ut 


§ 8. The suffix.ma forms adjectives, and masc. and neut. 


"substantiyes. It is generally oxytone, though there is also a 


> This constant use of saddaz in Chand’ шау be nothing more than a Prakritism for, 
the nom. pl. of Skr. sarvve. А 


) o 
c о о 
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class of appéllatives which carry the tone on the root-syllable. 
Examples: і 0 


Skr. 989 () “mud,” Н. этет, BET, б. TE, О. E, 
B. «тет. Ч p ] 

Skr. WTA (6) “village,” Н. яті, 5. ATS, MA., б. MA, M. MF, 
B. 0. Ti. 

Skr. WF (0) “heat,” H. TH, M. О. B. id. 

Skr. guo) “tree,” Н. ga, and so in all. 


Skr. Ya (0) “smoke,” H. Vai, P. id., S. Ee, M. G. YA, B. wat.” 


0. ыч. ) T 

Skr. YÅ (0) “justice,” Н. UTA, andso in all. 

Skr. TF (0) “left-hand,” Н. ятї, ATT, P. ТЇ, G. M. qnd, 
В. af, O. id. and 919. г 

Skr. fa (0) “snow,” Н. fea, М. fea. In the rest Tatsama. 

Skr. Ва (0) “ gold,” Old-H. Ê; Ba. 


There are not many examples of this suffix. In most of them, 
where not still in the Tatsama form, the weakness of the q, 
which passes into 9 preceded by anuswara, has caused the loss 
of the final syllable to be very common. 
has itself disappeared, leaving only the 
"GT, AST, etc., even the anuswara is lost. 


In many cases the q 
anuswara: and in 


89. The suffix Ла is of very frequent use in Sanskrit, and in 
the modern languages its use is extremely vemmon. It branches 
out into many different classes, and its discussion 4s embarrassed. 
by the fact that it is employed: both as a primary and a 
secondary suffix. We are not “directly concerned, however, 
‘with the minute distinctions which Sanskrit grammarians find 
necessary ;'for our purpose it suffices to take the Sanskrit noun 


as it stands, without troubling ourselves to inquire whether it 


be formed by adding the suffix to a verb, or to another noun, 
As regards the modern languages, some of the classes of this 


D 
о 


72 
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_ suffix which are regarded in Sanskrit as secondary are perfectly 
primary, and may be so treated without any loss of clearness. 
Ka is generally joined to the root by a vowel, and the termi- 
nations most in use in forming nouns whicl) have lived on to 
© the present day are aka, ika,,uka, åka, and tka. 

Whatever may be the strict philological theory as to the 
origin of this Ла, in practice there can be по doubt that its 
meaning is primarily that of “the doer.” It thay, perhaps be 
supposed to be a shortened form from the root har, “tò do;” but 
this is a matter of Sanskrit philology, into. which it is needless 
here’to inquire. Starting from this point,showever, the mean- 

ing, like all meanings in n languages, widens out and loses 
in distinctness as it goes on. A fourfold division may be de- 
tected, which has this advantage, that it subsists in the lan- 
‘guages of the present day ds clearly as in Sanskrit and the 
+ Prakrits. If it be found in Sanskrit, 16 will of course be also 
found in*the Prakrits, as the latter are the mere apes of the 
former, having no independent ideas of their own; or perhaps 

it would be fairer to say of them, that they are identical with > 

Sanskrit in so far as they are the popular side of that ancient 

Aryan speech of which Sanskrit is the learned and literary side 

only. jt is not till we come to the Indian renaissance in. the 

twelfth century that we find the popular dialects possessing any 
originality, and striking out for themselves forms which are 
something more than mere colloquial and. phonetic corruptions 

‘of Sanskrit. When they do begin to do so, they often leave 

‘the ancient path and go into ground where it is difficult to 

1 follow them, or account for the origins of their forms. When 
à therefore they do carry on ап ancient system into modern times, 
it is a fact to be laid hold of and brought to the fore. . 

The fourfold division which I make is, then, as follows : 

(1). Words which mean purely and ну “the doer:" as 

. Wim “doer,” UTAR “cooker,” атча“ giver,” QAT “writer.” 
(2). Words in which the sense of “the doer” is only to be 


سے 


\ 


s 


© 


б 
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detected metaphorically: as qaq% “a road,” Ze. that which 
goes on and on; == “pupil of the eye,” йе. that which 
shines or glances; таай “fire,” i.c. that which purifies! чаа 
“asthma,” i.e. that which chokes. This class includes words 
which are derived from intransitive verbs, and those in which a. 
passive sense must be substituted for that of the agent: as 
faam "leopard," ie. the spotted animal; чата “a pit,” ie. 


that which is &ug ; БЕП “lotus,” i.e. that which blocms ; EG 


“birth,” i.e. the act of being born. 1 

(3). Words which, have entirely lost all idea of agency, if in- 
deed they ever had. it, and have become pure appellatives: as 
9129 “an army,” which, if it ever ‘had the idea of “the encom- 
passer," from the root TZ “to surround," had lost it long 
before the times to which we can look back ; ga “а wolf," for 
which we have only a dubious verbal root qm “to seize,” which, 
looks as if invented for the escasion; aqa “hell,” wa 
“world ” | Sn 

(4). Words in which the suffix has no meaning at all, but is 
merely added for metrical purposes, or to avoid the intricacies 
of declension. This is a very numerous class, and we have 
side by side two.forms, one with the suffix, the other without 
it: as а= апа afar “waist,” qwe and gue “ box," TIT 
and atam “black,” Fra and wren © ball" этет and эп 
“net,” ат and яча <“ thread,” and. hundreds of others, It 
may almost be said that this suffix may be added at will to any 
Sanskrit noun, and in fact it would be allewable for ‘any one 
who was composing or translating into that lan guage to add the 


suffix to any noun he pleased, and authority would no doubt be 


found for any individual word im the v 
Sanskrit writings. 


In the modern languages, although the E Shades of mean- 


jast stores of classical | 


ing can egsily be traced, yet as our business 18 rather with form 


than meaning, it will be more convenient to exhibit the various 


details of this large and important class according to its forms, | 


6 


Гы 
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. alluding to the meaning of the words only where they are in 


any way essential to the clear perception of the subject. 

(1). YT has two forms.—(a). In Tatsamas it retains the A 
with the masculine: gender, and with the sensè in general of the 
agent, as in ATER “a doer,? вте “a taker,” grea “a taker.” 
In Tadbhavas there is a numerous group of interesting words, 
‘which have come to us throughe the Prakrit, by virtue of the 
rule laid down in Book I. $53 (8) and $ 54. A single conso- 
nant in the middle of a word would be elided by that rule, and 
the termination akah becomes thus ao. In the moderns the a 


! drops out and the o is retained in G. and $., but changed to à 


їй the others. Thus we get the following : 


Sr MATA “emblic myrobalan,” Pr. MATa, н. aaa, P. 
RT, M. aja; В. MAST- 

Skr. TET “ thorn,” Pr. REA, Н. =Т=, Р. GST, M. HIST, HIST 
© B. id, 0. RET, Ө. BST, 5. die 

Skr. d Tz a horse; Pr. FSA H. HIET, P. M. B. 0.i2., S. G. MEOS 

Skr. {чай “leopard,” М. lat, P. fart, M^ FAT, В..0. id., G. 
far, S. faz and А. 

Skr. чая * description," Pr. qz tt; Н. War? P. id., M. Wr; В. О. 
id., G. 8. чаї. > 

Skr. чча * book," Pr. € H. TIT, and so in all. The fem. 
Е 1s i more common. А 

Skr. таат“ irs? Н. ATEST, В. O- id., Р. ТЕТ, 5. чї. 

Sl. FEF “head,” Pr. HAAT, Н. ATAT, В. M. id, Р. HET S- 
wp 0. AUT. 

Skr. Blea ч Карого Рг. чач, He RIET, B. O. P. id. 


: Sindhi uses this affix, which in that language naturally 
results in o, as descriptive of trades or occupations. Trumpp 
gives as examples the following, formed by Sindhi out of its 
own modern materials : 


> 


о 
M ^. D ы 


° 
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“ 2 Vi “to cut.” 
aqist carpenter,” verb aey " 
“sawyer,” * to split.” 
TTT “sawyer, A hr p ^ 
+ H © 
EAE * diver," 3 gaq * to dive." ? 


ЖС “seeker,” » ЭХ “to seek." 


In атга M. is irregular, having are (fem.) and sif (n.). So 
also G. WT and ae instead of ayy from Wer. M. has also 
contrary to rule (e from йү, but. also wre, which, as 
will be shown hereafter, is from a Skr. fem. form MEAT. 
The feminines of the form in aka always end in Skr. in 1:0, 
e.g. bálaka, “boy,” bAlká, “ girl.” The comparative neglect by 
M. of the long 4 is possibly due to the fact that masc, nouns 
ending in short а, i.e. a mute, in that language, change the a to å . 
in the oblique cases; thus from Ч “a house,” wr чт“ of a 
house,” ETT AT “to a house,” so that the distinction between ¢ 
this class of nouns and that which ends in long å exists only in, 
the nominative, and is thus of comparatively rare occurence, 

Here also it may be admitted that, as the suffix @ may be 
added at will to all nouns in Prakrit, it is probable that many 
of the nouns ending in long å or 0, which I have held to be 
derived from Skr. oxytones, do in reality owe their final long ` 
vowel to the fact that the word from Which. they are derived 
had in popular, though not-in classical usage, a @ tacked on 
to it. This would account for Sanskrit barytones like à 
EL becoming ret, Frat, with long d. The difficulty, аз 
already mentioned, is the existence of апу n ‘ 
is added to all nouns of the a-stem, 

(8). The suffix эж appears also 
apparently modern origin, 
traced back to Sanskrit, mos 


ops in а-и; if ka. 
why do not all énd in @-о?1 
in a great many words of 
as well às in a few Which can be 
t of which are feminine, 


1 This view is taken, as I have stated above, 
Tourn, As, Sóc, Bengal, vol. xli. р. 154. The 
admit with me the influence of the accent at all, 
that is difficult to understand in that essay, 


by Prof. Hoern 
learned Writer j 
Therc'is 
but-much that r 


le of Behares, in 

з not disposed ty © 
however, not only much 
equires further proof, 


° 


a 


| 
ї 
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. Some of these are pure appellatives, and if derived from 
Saliskrit feminines, all of which end in fat, they-must have 
lost the final long й, and changed the č into a, neither of which 
processes indeéd are without a parallel, though it seems un- 


“necessary to suppose that they, haye taken place here. Examples 


of such words are— 


Н. FEF “a road” (£), P. M. B. 0. id., G. ASH (I. ). 
Н.Т “а gate” (m.), and so in all except S. 
H. TF “a seat” (£), and so in all but S. G. writes IT. 


We find in Sanskrit qaqa and axa “a road,” as well as 


ufi, from a form of which, «аат, or from aqa by change of 


the semiyowel into the media, this word may have been derived. 
TIT, like all the neuters of its class (see: Vol. I. $ 80), is a 
formation from the root mz “to split," “to open," though we 
cannot point to any actually used Sanskrit word from which to 
derive it. 99а is quite a modern word from the verb TaT, 
concerning the origin of which see Vol. I. p. 179. 

Now comes a long string of words, all feminine, which 
express noises, pains, violent actions, and are like our words , 
buss, thump, crack, bang, jingle, tingle, and the.like. It is almost 
impossible to do more in any,of these cases than refer the word 
in a general way back to some Sanskrit root. The majority ‘of 
them ùre in all probability onomatopoetic. As the same words do 
not occar in all the languages, I give each language separately, 
and add that every one of these words has its verb with the j 
same meaning. I give the verb in the first few examples to 
show how it is formed, the, reader can supply the rest for . 
himself. 

Hindi. YER “stoppage” (ASAAT “to be stopped," eret “to 


restrain), GAA “pain” (JARAT “to ache”), FET “crash” (AEAT 
@ crash,” “to fall with a crash”), wwe “sprain,” GSA K clang,” 


Wea “pit-a-pat,” Wea “drunkenness,” “reeling,” Sia “starting,” 


° 
"n 


" o 
. Ы а E 
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fuum. чаа, яча, TAT, ча, «um, all mean * glitter," * flash- 
ing," za crack,” “snap,” faa “ start,” TIT “jerk,” fasai 
“wrangling,” “ quarrelling,” ZAR “twinge ZAR “harsh sound," 
е 8 5 “ t "n 
“crunch,” «Че “throb,” “drip,” Sea “ ache, {ада “amazement, 
яча “sob” Sea, USA “trembling,” SR “rolling,” “ wallowing,” 
«ed “ glare,” WTR “ flutter,“ twitter,” aga “ starting,” “flash,” AEA 
“оше,” FIA “bound,” “spring,” HIF “hanging,” “ dangling,” TUR 
“flash? “bound? waa “gush,” “bursting,” Wea “flash,” “glare,” 
Wea “tapering.” 
Panjabi. Many of the same words гв Hindi, as 9291, HSH, чаша. 
FATT, чаа, ASH, ATA, AIA, aso ZUT Дей; Km ` 
of its own; ав faza “filth,” “scum,” facta “pus,” “mucys,? ud 
“wink,” TIT *jugglery," “hocus-pocus,” “crouching,” “sRulk-o 
Juggiery 9; 


ing," WAR “fear,” “dread,” HET “ CAE ? (of shoes), чча ©“ fond- 
ness,” “ petting,” and others. 


° 
4 ДЕ E: 
Sindhi does not exhibit many w onde of this form, owing to its i nvariable 


rule of making all its words end in a vowel. 


Examples аге Fa (J-) 
“lustre,” TAT (т.) “caprice,” “ whim,” and a few others agreeing with 


Hindi, as ASA, AAR, TTT, etc. ; but Sindhi, as will be shown hereafter, 
has another form for words of this class... 


o 


Marathi has FHF “ glitter," FE “hang!” « crash 1” WIR Ке shock,’ p 
WA “copiousness,” "red “liking,” “taste for a thing,” Wem G ‘blow, yp 


FLU “twinge,” zum C DEG » ача and: ча “ handful » чүч: 


“a dab,” or, “mass of mud,” AT “a splinter,” topethier with some 
of those that occür in Hindi. У 
> 
Gujarathi is, like Sindhi, not very partial to'this form. Instances are | 


яа “strut “swagger,” ар “sob,” sqq “ Shock,” dug “slur,” 
© blot," TAT “ glitter,” AS and AAG “glitter.” $ 


Oriya and Bengali have mostly the same words as Hindi, Reich need @ 
not be repeated. . е 3 | 


x 


Y 


© 
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From the above lists have been excluded words of similar 
form, in which the а is organic, or a part of the root, as ZH 
di staring,” EE) “shove,” “puff,” за “piece,” «үа ''hind- 

ance.” But under this head come miscelláneous words like 

(m.) “square” (in alk the languages), which is prohably 
from Skr. TIT The Н. іа “starting,” as in {а FIT 
“to start up” (as a man suddenly aroused from sleep), is, it 
would seem, оао from ча, a shortened form of Sanskrit 
FAT “surprise.” 

All these words being in form identical with the root of the 
verb, are most usually employed to form compound verbs with 
the addition of STAT, Salsa, XAT or other semi-auxiliaries, 
especially in Hindi, as Fl TET “ it-eremained hanging," ӘТ 
HSA WAT “the horse started (from fear)," sat wea feat 


“the dashed it against (the ground).” It is doubtful, therefore, 


whether in many cases they shouid not be rather considered as 


a part of the verb, than as nouns. 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, and to a less extent the other 


languages too, use also a closely allied form of this suffix, in 
which the final vowel is long, kå or ko. In many cases both 
forms exist, as in Н. ER and wear, С. scm and year. In 
Sindhi this form is the favourite, and is used almost to the 
exclusion of the other in @. Examples in that language are 
the following : 

Bear “fear,” “dread, 2 SEKE co ‘retching;” зе “care,” “anxiety,” 
FERI “crack, Cena “ thunderpeal," GERT “rattling,” “ pattering,” 
gear id., Wear “rumbling,” seat “rub,” Әү “fondness,” “taste,” 
waar “burst,” “blast,” “ gust,” Sizes id., gaat “puff,” TEN “ boil- 
ing,” “ bubbling,” Usa “trembling,” Waal “rumbling,” “gurgling,” 
TREY <“ quivering,” “ shivering,” “rustling,” Wwe “ bubbiing." 

о The other languages have also this form. Thus Hindi has 
жаат as well as FER, sperm and sperm, USAT and Wem. It 
is not necessary to give detailed examples, as in popular and 
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vulgar words like these no very strict canon is observed ; 
' times one form is used, sometimes the other. 
form in «wis most common. 


some- , 
In. and, D. the 


(2). The suffix ха follows the оу, of чап. bus Tatsamas 
it retains the @, in Tadbhavas the % goes out. Here, however; 
it is not left in the same condition as эў, because the dis- 
appearance of the @ brings into contact i and о, and later i+. å. 
In the case'of aka, the result of the elision of Л was’ a+o and 
a+ й, in both of which cases the short а was easily absorbed by 
the long vowel; i, however, resists absorption, not being homo: 
geneous with the vowel following? What we really get isa о 
double set of forms, of which one ends in long 4 €, the other i in 
хэй, чї, ог T. ? 

Taking first the form in £o we are met by the difficulty that, 
more than one Sanskrit termination results in $, at least i in * 
Н. P. B. and O. For instante, there is the form j= $, asi 
Skr. wad, which is in all upset or grat; and again, Siler. 
T= $ in ате, modern gig or ais, чїч, = wet з as well 
as Skr. € itself. Further, it must be observed that the suffix 
Xm is in most cases a secondary suffix, so that a notice of it 
would hardly confe in here. The cases I shall now give are 
chiefly from the Skr. fem. wur, which, as mentioned above, 
belongs really to the a; series. 


The best example of a boná-fide primary word of this form is 
‘the following : . 


© 
ө 


Skr. Е “pearl,” Pr. AHA, Arar (т), M. arat 3 In all 
the rest arat (m.). i : 


In M. the anuswara is a retention of the neuter form in 
Prakrit. $ 


The following are from feminines in ar: 


Ske. RFT “fly,” H. Р. а, ATR (£), 0. В. ате, M. anit, 
в. amt, s. afa. 


о 


9 n 
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‚ Skr. абаат “earth,” H. fast, AA, P. б. id, M. ат, О. B. AT 
à 8. fadt, 

Skr. müfzsr “cucumber,” Н. AAS, and so with d phonetic 
variations, but with final 7, in а]. 
` Skr. ачак S de Le "т, G. didt, 0. 
$fv їз. 

Skr. fear “chalk,” Н. QS, and so in all, but О. qf. 

Skr. gteat “beard,” H. G. wret, Р. ACIE S. Steet, M. xét 
0. «rfe, В. erat. 

„Skr. бетт “rapeseed, 3 ^d М, M. Sign. ы 

. Here we may introduce a group of Marathi agents: and 
_ Adjectives, which, a derived from Tadbhaya verbs, are primar y 


“and appear to have originated from Sanskrit nouns in ika, by. 
rejecting 1 the Æ and hardening i ir-to y. Such are— 


TET “a borrower," verb TET “to extract.” 


TIT “laborious,” 5 =ч “to work.” 
fs SEES SIT “scraper,” Aj чей ** to scrape." 
1 TET “jeweller,” » == “to set jewels.” 
.° TET “prying,” p Seat “to pry.” 


. In many of these the alternative form in long f is found, as 
ret; WET, ctc., and in some cases the latter is the only form 
in use; as RGN d owner of a fiéld" (Skr. ча), from Fa “a 
field” (Skr. $3). i 

We may now dismiss ika till we,come to the Хуу 
formations to which it more properly belongs. 

(8). 391 is exactly similar to эў and ҳа; but its various 
forms can be traced with greater accuracy, as the vowel is not 
so easily confounded with other suffixes. 

^ (a). The full form vka is retained only in Tatsamas. 

(B). The £ is rejected, together with the vowel which follows 
it, and the « lengthened in compensation. Words of this class 


^ 
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have almost always the sense of the agent, either direct or only, 
very slightly iaetaphorical. Instances are the following : 


Hindi sag“ destroyer,” verb BATSAT “(о destroy.” 
» Зате “spiller, * j » SATCAT “to cause to descend,” р. 
* id. but in sense of “degraded,” 


` y S 


M. id. “ a passenger.” 


ы mrg cutter," » RETI “to cut.” d 
» ATS “eater,” » TTT “to eat," P. S. M. id., G. ats 

; т (adjective) “destructive.” 
E fang “player” „ Bam “to play.” NS 
» USS “watcher,” » — [Skr. Wet, H. gett watch”), 

; Р. ЧЇ =. ‘ ^ 
» WT füghter,"*beater,",, ATCAT “to strike,” P. S. id, G- RTL а 
(adjective). 


: pe 
» та “caller,” *robber,",, STRAT“ to shout,” P. id,O.BzgTm. — 
m чач “pusher,” «“5һоуег,” ает] “to shove,” P. id. 
4€ 36? 66 =] «c ээ r 2 б “ ai ild 
» gÇ “ascetic,” “one who iam to shave, P. id. “а chil 
shaves his head,” whose head has been shaved for 
the first time.” 
» Че] “wrestler,” » WAAT “to pull,” P. id. 
» Эт “waker,” 


» 


а 
о 


» IAT “to wake," P. id. 

3 era“ metal caster,” » ETAT “to cast metals, P. iq. 
» fang spoiler,” » FAUTETT “to spoil,” P. ig. 

a are sweeper,” “broom,” {sat “to sweep,* and so in all. 
In addition to the words noted above, Panjabi has also e 
“ tearer,” Teg “reader,” stp “prover,” “trier,” ir dipper,” 


1 dkt is a rural form of Dakait (dacoit). The word is derived from the werd “to 
shout,” “because the dacoits always shout and call out at the entrance of the village they. 
аге about to plunder, whereby all the inhabitants, being terrified, hide in their houses, 


and the dacoits, who are generally quite as afraid of the villagers as the villagers of 
them, can plunder the house they select without opposition, ` 
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зетя “adulterer,” ate “lasting,” from mawT “to tear,” 
qsEUT “to read," HUT “to test," wu “to be immersed,” 
STATT “to abduct,” “seduce” (Skr. SEIU), frareut “to 
endure” (Skr. frat in the sense of not + destruction). In some 


t 


. of these, as UTS, SIS; 9, the radica! vowel is léngthened, 


or even gunatized, a practice of which more examples will 
be shown under the Verb. ә" f 

From the habitual omission of the Gujaratis to distinguish 
between short and long w, it comes to pass that it is almost 
impossible to tell which of the words ending in w should cor- 
rectly be written with long d. As each word must be considered 
‘on its own merits, the dictionary is the fit place for the dis- 
cussion. WTS, MNG, Bata, should probably be written with 
ww, but in many others the point is doubtful. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact of the existence of the pratyaya u in 
Skr., which also has the sense of the agent, so that in a language 
which ‘does not distinguish between the long and the short 
vowel, it becomes impossible to say whether we are dealing with 
ГА ог uka, ог tka. The following list exhibits ће most common 
words of the class : ! 


Verb wd * to ent," тз “eater.” 
y ү; ята “to sing,” ^ WTS “singer.” $ 
A» CESK * to wander,” ATH “wanderer.” 
if aad ‘to spend,” р ug “spender.” 
x чая “to understand,” QAJ “intelligent.” 
» Qed “to till,” Gy “cultivator.” 
57 red ff to sweep,” ATS “ broom.” 
" xd “to wander,” Tq “wanderer.” 


1 Fof this list I have to thank the Rer. I. V. Taylor, of Ahmadabad, an accom- 
plished Gujarati scholar, and author of an excellent grammar of that language, pub- 
lished. at the Irish Mission Press, Surat, 1868. It is unfortunately written in 
Gujarati, so that one is expected to know the language in order to learn it! 


° 
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Verb. 99 “to do,” HA “doer. ^ 
| j «to fill,” “filler.” 
p ATA “to fll, Ue “fille 


Of these TR, HT, GTS, ATS, are probably formed'with и, and 


the rest with uka. The word uj js a hybrid from Persian . 


ia ps “ expense.” 
GT 


Sindhi has many examples ef this form; the following are : 


the principal; ? 

ATS, “swimmer,” verb ALY “to swim.” . 3 
ята“ fugitive,’ _ 2; aay “ to flee.” © 
SI breaker," t 55, яз “to break?” : 
AT “опе who obeys,” 5j яз “о obey.” 8 
XE “dweller,” " TEY “to dwell.”  , o 
USS “ goat” (ie. browser?) UE UY “to put out (cattle) to graze.” 
Wa“ beggar,” T) fray “to beg.” A 
ЭҮ “vagabond,” 5 чач “to wander.” 

А We “patient,” 3 ew “to endure.” ' 
FER “fighter,” 2 LEE) “to fight." i 


ang “robber,” » TEY “to rob.” 
aa“ destroyer,” » [Skr. ЖЧ “to kill 2j: Š 


In the majority of cases it will be observed that the vowel of 
the root is lengthened or gunati 
this termination very largely, 
instances worth. quoting. No 
favour it: a final long vowel is 
of these two languages ; 
class, 


Hindi has а езү words of this 


and I have xot found: many 
т do Bengali and Griya much 
in no case agreeable to the spirit 
and the fornis in use belong to the next 


a o t. 


| 


zed. Marathi does not employ | - 
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Skr. TIT “sand,” H. яте, G. has also 9795, Sut O. AT, S. 
art, B. яте and ofa, probably from a Skr. form TTT (see 
sop on яша under 9). 

Skr. gas also 89 and яаа “а bear," Н. те, M. id., О. SII. 
“Bhojpuri Hindi per metathesin ТЭТ, WISI. 

Skr. атаа ( ATHA) “maternal uncle,” H. ATH, M. id., О. ala, 
but B. and P. ATAT, С. and S. uut. 


.. (9). Especially in;B. and О. the form ending in ЗЭ (often 
shortened to зз] in О.) prevails, and in Hindi also this form 
^ iş frequently found, particularly in words denoting occupation | 
' or trade. In Bengali it#is ordinarily Written Jaq, but in this 
case, as in many others, the wp is merely a fulcrum for the 
*. following vowel, and is not pronounced. In this class are in- 
cluded many simple appellatives, and numerous words for which 
it would. be 9:9: 5:759 if not impossible, to find a Sanskrit origin. 


Examples d 


Bengali ят ЕП “fisherman,” О. € and ¥, H. Awa, also 
written HEAT BI ae, 5. agat “a fishing-boat,” G. aait id. 
[Probably from an unrecorded Skr. form ATAT: J Р 

Bengali agar “pimp,” О. STA and озу, H. ugar (chiefly as a 
term of abuse), м. EAT: [The classical Skr. is HATT, but we must 
"suppose а form AT? or ga from az “to hire,” i.g. one who hires out 


í 1^ women; cf. our English whore, German Ниге, Ang.-Sax. hure, with A тд, 
y heuer, <“ reward,” 5 hire."] 
| У Bengali Z “skewer,” verb **to stick." / 
Bengali SHAT “stake,” verb id. 
| Bengali STRE “postman,” verb ST “to call." 
| 


` Bengali Metend stg T “palm of hand," verb qTZ “to stroke,” “lick: Y 
| Y Bengali Syar “widower,” probably connected with SIT “a stick,” 
| 3 3 
^ . qd. “a withered branch,” “fruitless,” О. SİTAT- 
I L * ۱ 


EM o 


он 
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Bengali GZA? “glutton,” from Ñg “belly.” 79 
Bengali SITSTSIT “pungent sauce,” verb TE “to burn.” ire 

Bengali Фп “cast in a mould.” o 5 


Bengali Saat “snarling.” 
Bengali AAT “watery.” 


Oriya has, besides those mentioned, asp “full of holes," 
from 195 “а net ;” aTM “bachelor,” probably from qf “a 
stick” (see Syn above) ; AGM “a fool;" FEAT “honeyed,” 
from "Wu “honey ;” HEAT “а drunkard,” from ag “wine 5” -. 
ATEMI “a bearer,” from Skr. ч “to bear,” ATT “a load ;” MAM 
“an oil-bottle," from sre “a reed” (oil being generally carried 
in a joint of bamboo) ; чта “а big nose,” from FTA “nose; 
Syam “a clod,” STJA “a kind of rice,” etc. fe tha 

Many of these words are secondary forms, if we have regard ^ 
to the rule. which holds that only-nouns derived directly from 
verbs are to be considered as primitives; but in words whose 
derivation is admittedly obscure, it seems unnecessary to keep . > 
up this distinction. f 


In Hindi there are often two forms of the same word, 
we saw in aka. 


just as 
Thus we have Че and Waal, Eg and EHA; _ x E 
and in many cases there is only the form in ий, as in «эү 

“one who files" from Xd “a file,” or Laat “to file ВЫ HEN, 4 
HEAT, mentioned above, and many others. In Bhojpuri Hindi 

the termination ud is added capriciously to al 
and as we cannot suppose an origin froma 
them, we must be content to see in this pr 
instance of the common rule that a form, 
into a language, is extended to all "sorts 
it has no legitimate connexion, 
Tirhut and Champáran use the fol 


1 nouns Whatscever, E 
forin in uka for all of 
actice merely another 
when once introduced 
of words with which 


Thus we hear the peasant of | 
lowing forms: 


à 


o 


SRA “slave,” Hindi er. | ( 
ERAT “plough” — ay. C iv 
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LJ 
azar «воп, 2 Hindi Eran 
y ЖТ “house,” » UQ, ete. 

(4). dia. —Connected with this suffix is a fond áku, which 
appears principally in Sindhi, and to which, with elision of 9, 
Trumpp refers a common form in Sindhi dw, in which the final 
и is lengthened. It is clear, however, from the structure of 
other parts of words in Hindi which end in this form dé, that 
they are not derived from ku, but from causal verbs; in which, 
as I have explained in Vol. I. $ 60, the ауа, which is the 
characteristic of the causal in Skr., is changed through dw into 
å, to which the long й representing the suffix uka is appended ; 
thus we get— ғ 


FETT “to coax,” ! Н. чата “a coaxer," “wheedler.” 
п {атат “tO feed” [сапз. of @TAT “to eat”), Н. {чет “feeder.” 


WSTAT “to cause Чо fly” [caus. of FEAT “to fly"], H. SETS 
** spend-thrirt? (“one who makes the money fly”), P. id., S. id. 


o 


RATAT “to earn” [а quasi-causal or nominal verb from ATH “work ?], 


- H. GATS “а worker,” “ bread-winner,” P. id., M. id. 


татат, “to make clear? [caus. of {Т “to see,” Skr. ҸҸ], Н. 
т “an indicator,” also as adj. “Significant, ” “perceptible.” 

{жат®[ “to detain” [caus. of FIRAT “ to remain], H. {хат (adj.) 
“durable,” “stationary,” P. id. 

© ЭТЕТ “to cause to be set” (jewels) [caus. of ЭТЕТ “to set jewels”), 

H. TET “jewelled,” R studded with gems,” P. id., S. id. 

STETSIT “to travel” [unused irreg. caus. from «Т “road”], Н. FETT 
“traveller,” P. ig. 

HUTT “to melt” [caus. of чет * to be melted], н. чета “а 
liquefier,” * solvent." . 


M. ATEI “one who is inveigled away" (wife ог servant), from яте 


^* to take азуау.” 


1 Causal of an unused, YARAT “to slip,” “to waver,” fg. “to cause to waver.” 
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This class 1s exceedingly numerous, especially їп Н. and P.; 
in fact, a word.of this form might be made from every causal 
in the language, and would probably be understood. by ali classes. . 
The dictionaries, do not give every word, perhaps because the 
compilers do not happen to have met them in writings. 


Instances of nouns in dé in Sindhi which Trumpp refers to 
åku are the following : e. 


TETS “dweller,” from TEY “ to remain.” 
BATT “puller,” ап * to pull." А 
fera * wearisome," ,, fara **to tire.” 
fasira “a destroyer,” ,, MEER “to destroy.” 


Чата “ saleable,” sy faa “to be sold.” 
IETA “an ill-wisher," ,, fazy < о curse." ў 


Uu 

Of these words, however, ТЕ ЧТ may be regarded as formed’ 
by ийа, from the causal, as the word fei “to be wearied,” 
“to be tired by any one,” is in use, and fein is its causal ; 
and the same may be suggested of most of the others, Sindhi 
' does in many cases retain the /:; as, for instance— 


BEEN EU “a receiver,” verb Тя’ “ to take." VT" 
faa “a drinker,”  ,, farq “to drink.” 4 v 
Ета “dweller,” + » TRY “to dwell.” 

fagta “sleeper,” » fete “sleep” (Skr. fiv. 
Um “tamed,” э ay “to tame.” 


But there are many instances in Sindhi, in addition to those 


| given above, in which the form йй is undoubtedly from the. 
causal, as 


^ 


Li 


“a shirker,” verb TE “to miss,” “evade,” ¢ : 
STR Ў, qa , SEXES causal of тач 
* to be missed." н 


1 Although this verb now means “to devour,” yet its origin (from Skr. TEU) 
Shows that it had at one time the meaning “ to take,” Which has now attached itselt 
to another deriyative from YE, namely; freu. 

. . ~ 
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h “ex ү Yu, < spe LI "m <“ 
„ TUT REE verb ЧТ “to spend,” causal of UY “to 
be spent.” 


o * 
КЫН vara “ ЗРЗЕ а no? 
gere deliver er, BEY to deliver, causal of qeu to escape. 


In Hindi this suffix takes wsually the form åk; as far as my 
inquiries have gone, I am not aware of any forms in ёй in 
Hindi which qan be referred to ku; they appear all to be 
like paai, fams, and the rest, derived from causal verbs; - 
and the à belongs to the verb, and not to the suffix. Instances 
of йа = dk are the following : 


(5 


Hindi FETT “a flier," “a bira that has just begun to fly.” ; 
» PIRE] “a swimmer."* É 
n2 ята “hissing sound.” 
d » ATTA "speed," “hurry” (literally “being swept along,” from 
ATERT “to sweep”). ; 
E Tera <“ quarrelsome.” 


Most of these have also a form with the long final d, as 
TET, agtt, and it is difficult to distinguish them from 
formations in which the long é represents the causal; thus 
чета and чета “crash,” asta and четат “thud,” gata 

m clink,” seem to be from the causals Чат, ASETTI, and 
взтаятат, where the final / represents а/а, not йла; and 16 
will be seen that the sense of agency is as much obscured in 
nouns of this form ss it is in the cognate forms FER, TIT, 
gam, and the like, given under aka. 

Gujarati, like Sindhi, has this form in frequent use: 


©» 


sed “to fly,” STS “опе who makes the money Ay,” “a 
spendthrift.” ч 
0 «=ч «tö endure,” TRTI “enduring.” ^ 
wed oi to shape,” NDS “ that may be shaped or moulded.” 


"sed “to be mounted,” ETE “rideable” (a horse). 


E 


' о 
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wed “to fight,” METS “fighter.” Р 

sed “to quarrel,” FETs “quarrelsome” (this word is rare). 

aud “to be hot,” durs and qqr3 “hot-tempered,” “irritable.” 
з 


е, 


The only one of the above which can be referred to uka with * 


a causal is STS; the others have no causal sense, but are 
either agents, or adjectives» with a secondary meaning, and in 
one ог two cases even, as, for instance, in STs; WET, the 
meaning is passive, like that of the Latin part. in -ndus, as 
faciendus, etc. 


(5). йКа is a rare termination ip Sanskrit, and is not traceable. 


in any of the modern languages except Marathi and Gujarati, 
and in the former its presence is to be ascribed more to the 
habit which this language possesses, of paghi is the, ша 
syllable, concerning which see $ 50. .° 
Instances are the following : * 


qua “sample,” “taste,” Skr. ча “to select.” 

Sem “frog,” » RGA, Le HUE WU. 

TUT “ teasing,” from TT <“ to tease,” Skr. GT. 

ASIA “remembering,” ,, "Saito remember? (perhaps Skr. 9 
P with @T in sense of “abiding ”). 

SIRE “wakeful,” Skr. id., оа SIT Tm. 

ASTM “stopping,” from "Aequi “to stop.” ъ a 


` 
s 


As this suffix is especially used in forming diminutives, it 


will be more appropriately considered under the head of 
secondary formations. 


A Gujarati instance, written" with the short u, is Wu 
“carriage,” “deportment,” “behaviour,” from Wu “to be- 
Have,” but this is evidently a modern word, probably borrowed 
from Marathi, and bringing with it the її of the Marathi inr 
finitive, which has no place in G. itself, if we derive 9 
from 999, we must treat the wr as in. of the suffix, as Taylor 
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- does, which is erroneous. Tt is really qau + wm. Moreover, 
= the form of the word with the combination 1 is that of a very 

` modern Tadbhava, and the meaning is one of a somewhat 
secondary kind; so that, all things considered, the word can 

+ hardly be admitted as genuine Gujarati; and as I find no other 
example of the kind, I am induced to conclude that this suffix 
is, except in Tatsamas, confined to Marathi. 


b Щй The last of the -a stems is tra. Words formed with 
I . . this suffix indicate the instrument. In the majority of instances 
- the X'goes out, leaving only the ¢ (see examples in Vol. I. p. 
337). Some words, however, preserve both letters by splitting 
the nexus, and Sindhi, as à rule, substitutes Z, which is pro- 
nounced ¿rand as such is to be regarded merely as a peculiar 
method of writing. This class contains a large number of 
common words, some of which are extant in two forms, the 
r earlier Таха and the later Tatsama; thus, while #9, d; 
T3 are in common use, Chand invariably writes Ga, da; Wd, | 
and from the Saptagatakam we know that the r was dropped as 
early as Prakrit. Sindhi has a class derived from the stems in 
this suffix when preceded by i and forming ч, in Sindhi 


А ag or Ее ; thus: 
amig “a musical instrument,” verb aay “to sound.” 
5 Шы “a beast of burden,” » TEY “to carry.” 


But there are noty I believe, any parallel instances in other 
| languages, except those already given in the First Volume, 


& 


| § 11. Much interest attaches to the stem which comes next ` 
in our list, both on account of the widespread and deepseated 
| ramifications which it exhibits, and because one of its develop- 
„ments is of the highest importance in the elucidation of the 
| i mystery of genders in some of the languages. The sufix in 
| question is technically known аз 219; but its effect is to add 
| 
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3 å to the root of a verb, so as to produce abstract nouns, or 
nouns denoting the idea involved in the verb; as = Sto 5 
endeavour," {et “effort.” Closely connected with it is эе, 
also leaving "T, which only differs from zTq in the class of 
verbs to which it is added, a distinction not at all important to ° 
our present inquiry, and not of very much moment even in 
Sanskrit. The Pandits, being rather oppressed with the amount 
of idle time on their hands, have employed themselves in mul- 
tiplying useless distinctions, which in this busy age we are 
forced’ to disregard. The suffix å, whether technically classed 
as £T. or "me, is practically the feminine suffix-of the majority 
of nouns whose masculines in a have been discussed in the pre- 
ceding sections. It is important, however, to note that Sanskrit 
masculines in a form their feminines both in à and in f ; апл as 
the rules for the adoption of the one or the other termination  - 
are somewhat intricate, dictionary-makers in most cases add 
the pratyaya in brackets: to wit, ITT or HE when the fem. is 
in û, Sty when it is in 4. ' , 
In Tatsamas this suffix, of course, remains, аз чат “worship,” | 
„fami “thought,” and the like. In Tadbhayas it is invariably 7 
shortened to a, which is, as before noted; mute for 
purposes in all thé languages except Sindhi. This suppression . 
of the lang vowel is, in cases whére a double, consonant pre- | 
cedes, compensated for in the usual way by the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. A few instances have been given in 
Vol. I. p. 182; but as'fne question is really: one of the forma- 
tion of the stem, it will be better to give a full list in this place; 
and as the words now quoted are of very frequent occurrence, ' 
the exhibition of a considerable mimber will be useful} for. the 
sake of the individual words as-much as for the rule itself, For 
our grammor-writers, being more of the rule-of-thumb sort of 
people than philologists, have, especially in Marathi, been much o | 
exercised on this point, in their endeavours to account for the £l 


fact that the majority of these words are feminine, They seem ^ 


practical 


سے 
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to consider that the final consonant has been the déciding 
"element in the matter, and lay down, or attempt to lay down, 
- rules for each:letter ; as, for instance, that final = is feminine and 
‘final 3 masculine, evidently not being aware that neither = nor 
z have anything to do with the matter, but that the words in 
which those letters now appear as finals are derived from Skr. 
words ending in 4, which has been absorbed, leaving the pre- 
ceding corsonant, no matter what it be, as a final; and the 
cause of these words being feminine is not any peculiarity in- 
herent in the consonant, which has now, as it were by accident, 
_ become final, but results from the words having been feminine 
‘in Sanskrit and Prakrit. For the rule holds good for the 
- modern Aryan group, as well as for their Romance and Teutonic 
cousins, that the gender of the ancient mother speech is faith- 
“fully preserved, in spite of all changes. In German much of 
‘the difficulty which foreigners experience in determining the 
gender of’ nouns would be removed were they better acauainted 
with the forms of the Old High German. ‘Gender was, in the 
older language; easily recognizable from the form and method 
of declension of the word itself. When once we know the full 
Old German inflexion оЁ а substantive, we can have no further. 
doubt as to its gender. In our modern speech, however, these 
marks of gender have to a'great extent been worn away and 
. obliterated. Compare, for instance, ‘der Dorn’ (masc.) and 
` ‘das Horn’ (neuter), ‘der Wind’ and ‘das Land,’ ‘der Vogel’ 
and ‘die Nadel,’ etg., with the Gothic equivalents ¢haurn-us and 
haurn, vind-s and land, fugl-s and леа, ‘der Same’ (or 
Samen), ‘die Staude' and ‘das Ende,’ with the Old-High- 
German’ samo, studa, enti? In the same way in the modern 
Aryan languages, our doubt: as to why dant should be masculine 
and båt feminine is removed when we look back to.the Sanskrit 
` dant-as and varté respectively. It would be well if those who 


1 Heyse, Lehrbuch d. Deutschen’ Sprache, vol. i.p. 443. Compare also the forms 
of the Gothic declensions at р. 96 of the same volume. 
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write our Indian Dictionaries for us would put the original 


word in a bracket for our guidance. Unfortunately they do not 7 
usually know the original themselves. „ ч 


My list, which is only a specimen, and by ‘no means ex- 
haustive, is as follows ; it consists of Skr. feminines in û; * 
irrespective of the pratyayas by which they are considered by 
native grammarians to be formed : 


Skr. wu “wool,” Н. wq, P. ЗЯ, 5.39, but G. FT is n. 
Skr. @ZT “bedstead,” Н. Gz, GTF, P. 35,5. QZ, G. M. QTE. 
Skr. WUT “iguand” Н. wre, P. S. id., G. чї. Й © 
Skr. RTT “shadow,” Н. Bt, wis! wi, ТЭП, P. Lap RTS, S.'» 
aia, 51, G. wi. 4 о 1 
Skr. SUT “leg,” Н. зе, G. M. id., P. TW, S. =ч. ° 
Skr. TET “tongue,” Н. a, P. G. M. id., S. fsrq.^ ? 
Skr. тат ** düb- grass,” H. USE . | 
Skr. RIT “vine,” Н, «TG, P. id., S. ST. E 
Skr. ТТТ “sleep,” Н. sila, P. id., S. fig, б. “ite, M. vite, «зт. E- 
Skr. dle “pain,” Н. Чї, Old-H. dix, P. FE, also and in the 
rest үет. і 


Old Hindi confounds ¥ and q; 


` 


, ° 


° 


thus Chand writes: 
aT ати ara Fie wx ц ee 


20 Shit ait яте BTS BVT 1 
“Who knows, 
The dart of a 


е 
0 mother! the pain of a barren woman? + 
rival wife pierces the body 1 08), 1178, КОМ 


Skr. ATAT "*mother," Old-H. ATA, as in the line ab 


ove quoted, ordi- $ 
narily AT, are and RTE. ie Е 
Skr. ATaT “ garland,” М. and G. als. 
БЕ. TTT “ashes,” H, TE, P. G. M. id., S. xq. 
Skr. TIET “widow,” H. xis. G. M. 0. B. id., p. TE, 5° XT (вее 5 
Vol. I. p. 299): 5 


A X 


Skr. XET “streak,” Ra, P. G. id; М.е, Rz. X 


= . 
е e » 


LI 5 
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A n VENIS 
The Sindhi Tg means the first streak of down on the cheeks 


© ‘of a young man, and may be derived from TET, in the same 
sense that tho Persian and Urdu poets use b+ “Jine” in the 
sense of whiskers or moustache. Thus, to take an illustration 

* from a popular Indian poet, Wali says: o 


| be هي‎ US مون‎ ge کي‎ uen 
Clase چور کون هي وف‎ 


2 «The moustache fears the mirror, 


o As the thief fears the watchman.” * 
о 9 


Skr. FHT “shame,” Н. Ast, G. М. О. and Old-B. id., Р. WT, S- 
=й. Тһе, form QS is also іп common use. 


: o SU. BAT “kick,” H. та, В. О. M. G. id P. wd, S. WA, В. 
also TĦ- " 
Skr. {= “rein,” Н. 917, and so їп all. 
WES sad g UT чїч ATT n 


wfa qx fre UT WIT ATT | 


« When Ріта) the King turned rein, 
The heavens stood still, the earth trembled, and the earth-serpent.”” 
| NS ° o — Chand, Pr. R. xx. 33. 
(FT is for FT “ heaven," {тт = 19 “ sky," WT= UT 
“earth, чаа = HUT “falling fo pieces,” and, 41a is the ser- 
` pent Sheshnága, wlio supports the earth on his head; or we 
may take wx and ata to be separated parts of a compound 
чот “the earth-serpent."). 8 s 


р Skr. атт “speech,” Н. TTT: P. G. id., M. also, but rare, S. arfa- 
: Skr. feit “egle marmelos," H. aa, P. M. B. O. id. 
| 5. TÈT “bed,” о-н. зат, H. 9, P. id, б. M. їз. 
| 
| 


о o у 2 
X Page 8, line 13, of M. Garcin de Tassy's beautiful edition of Wali (Paris, 1834). 
You. He 1 А = 
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Skr. TTT “hall,” H. ata, Р. ATT, G. M. 55, B. О. (vulgarly) - Э 


тч. í 
Skr. first “stone,” H. faa, Р. Rs, s. fas: M. #5, в. fw | 
9. #5. 


ir This word in the modern languages is generally restricted to 
the meaning of a peculiarlysshaped flat stone on which spices 
are ground for the native dish “curry.” In Sindhi, however, 
it means a * brick." 


D 


Skr. JUST « elephant's trunk," H. ss. P. dg, S. afe, "ER 1 


G. B. O. ws, G. also as and de. э 
Skr. GUT “evening,” Н. iH, P. aa, S. wis, Чєп, b but ate | | 
Ят. G. TİS, M. id, В. О. IY. x х 4 
dieto 
Nearly all of the words in the above list retain the: feminino: Dur 
gender throughout all the languages; but this рої will be y 
more fully dwelt on in the next chapter (see § 36). 3 E. | 


Besides words of the class given above, there is an extremely 
numerous class consisting of abstract nouns, which may be 
formed at will from infinitives of all verbs by dropping the 
final syllable, and they then convey the sense inherent in, 
the verb. Thus in Hindi ATTAT“ to beat,” and ATT "à beat- | 
ing." Thus they say HF «t AST ATT ATCT “һе beat me a 
great beating." It would not be correct to say thay these И | 
abstract nouns were derived from the infinitive; on the cq trary, ` 
in respect of formation, they stand on the sanê level \ ith it: 
The original Sanskrit root tg, for instance, forms two | buns; 
by adding YE (91) it forms the Abstract ET “pain,” dod Ly 
adding ww ог YZ (47) it forms ted “the act of painmg”; 
from the former we get ЧЇ “pain,” from the latter, UTETT 
“to pain,” mme of the verb. ° fe 


1 See § 9, (1), (8), feminines in її, = 


E 
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Some few of the commoner pairs of words may here be set 
' down. 


E 
Hindi ATT “a beating,” ATTAT “to beat.” 
MES «їч.“а running,” teat * to cun.” 

A aa * an error,” етт “to err.” 


» ЧӨ “arising,” ASAT “to ascend.” 
e € 
» Ҹа “a stopping,” WAT “to be stopped." 


It is these abstract nouns which are used with a long list 

of auxiliary verbs to make the compound verbs so common in 

„ all tle seven languages, as ATX теат “to kil,” xg Saat 
"to mount upon a seat," and the like. In Sindhi all the verbs 
are capable of being used as abstract nouns by the rejection 
of tbe final syllable of the infinitive: as in these instances from 
“Trumpp.! : 

^ STF “wakefulness,” =ттщ “to be awake.” 
We “pardon,” ЧЕТ “to pardon.” 


“strength.” “to be strong.” 
aq 8 8 


In Marathi also there are numerous abstract nouns of this 
art, with which may be joined the corresponding words in 
wati, 
AT. ATI “adherence,” ATAU “to adhere.” G. ATT and SUIS. 
» HT “fullness,” HT “to fill." » UT „ WX. 
„ чї “motion,” _ TTT “to Move.” 5, ята m NU. 
» УТҸ “rudaing,” WTI “to run.” „ HITT ,, wag (poet.). 


Insfances may also be found in quantities in the other lan- 
guages, but it is unnecessary here to adduce them. The 
formation of these abstract nouns in some cases necessitates 
the lengthening of the radical vowel of the root, and in cases 
where that vowel is i ог и, it is changed into the guna vowel. 


1 Sindhi Grammar, p. 46. 
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“This p process is more clearly seen in Sindhi than in the other 
languages; thus we have— 


o 
ATS “snatching,” TET * to snatch.” 
Dic “ ‘error, » ug “to err? 


e 


Thus also in Hindi, where the an TTT corresponds to an , 
abstract noun 919, and FEAT to ATT; fagat to We; and 
gaat to: atm. As usual in these languages, there are very. 
many of these abstract nouns which it is difficult to trace back ü 
to any Sanskrit root; the principle, however, is the same in all: 
when once established in the popslar mind, it was by degrees „ 
extended to words in which it had no business to appear. — ' 


§ 12. The group of stems ending in ã consists principally. | 
of i, ni, and ti. The former added to verbs composes abstracts б 
ог appellatives; but the final short i is in most cases zejected in 
the modern languages, except Sindir Thus, MESE all three | 
suffixes together : hy; 


Skr. aif “fire,” Н. AT, M. G. id., P. eat, В. ATT and ANT, 

s. far, О. fura for AMAA > | 
Skr. BTW “hurt,” Н. ETT, S. BTW; G- id. ах M. ETT | 
Skr. ufa “earth,” H. pur ug, 9, P. id. and qu S. ч, ag, G. | 

з, Aa, Wa, М. we, В. ya, О. id. and qj. 
Skr. Tifa “night H. Ua, P.G.M.id., S. afa, В.О. Ы , | 

| 
| 


See also examples in Vol. I. p. 315, as qfg, ate, gfe, and 
the like. B A 
Skr: Tf “ song,” Н. за, and so in all, but S. ae (m.). r ' x | 
Skr. FITZ “caste,” Н. STA, and so in all, but S; В. O, afa- À 1 l 
Skr. ata “memory,” Н. P. QTA- : 5 ) | 
Skr. Afa “opinion,” Н. Wd, Р. id., and so in all, though afai is ks | 
in literature. £ | ) 


1 
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In this class also the gender depends upon ‘that of the 
"Sanskrit, and has nothing to do with the consonant which may 
happen fo be left final by rejection of the vowel. 

In Sindhi there is a class of words, not, very extensive, 
formed with the suffix й, which expresses. abstract nouns, 
having also a verb of the same айни, Trumpp’ s instances 


(Gr. p. 49) are: о 
чч “expense,” verb quur * to spénd: " % 
wurfq “pleasure,” ,, TUY “to please.” a 
TE “remission,” ,, FEY “to remit” (Old-H. ed 


RT. ; Mod.-H. E). 


gafa “behaviour,” ,, =ч “to go." 


a Salso the double noun afa stafa (literally, “coming and 
going”) “income and expenditure." 

In the «ther languages the short finat ¢ is generally rejected ; 
when retained, it is mostly lengthened to f. An example of the 
former is the curious H. word sea or 99, which now means 
“brokerage,” “commission.” This occurs in Chand. I. 3, in the 
form mefa, and with the meaning probably of “increase.” 
There is no modern verb from which it can be derived; but it 
is perhaps to be referred to the Skr. root u ridh, “ to increase,” 
through a form wafa. In the other languages the corresponding 


word is S? atga (£), ©. Ae b TE О. B. red. 


With long # we have— 


H. P. year <“ “profit,” “rise of prices," from FEAT “to rise," M. id., 
в. FEAT “rise,” “advance,” S. чеч, 0. чеч, В. id. 

Н. Maat “assessment,” from WAT “to be attached," M. Waa, б. 
ra (7) “intimacy,” S. arf, B. O. TTT, «та. 

H. AMAT “movement,” from ҸҸ. “to move,” M. id. Айел 

P qadt, S. WÎR “custom,” “habit,” О. Fafa, B. id. 

H. P. quil “settlement,” from HAT “to dwell,” M. qata, б. qad], 


20 E 
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5: ч, with totally uncalled for anuswara and’ softening of @ to ч, 


probably induced by a belief that the word was the feminine of the present 


participle active, as in English “a dwelling,” О. чі, B. id. 
H. dt “ВШ? *completion,! from 991 “to fill,” P. id., M. 


ACE, G. id, 5.99, О.В. HT. = 


The words of, this form axe not, however, universally com- 
posed by the addition of the suffix fq; for instance, Н. ча 
* the earth,” is from Skr: wfx4t “the supporter? This 
suffix is commonly, but erroneously, added to Persian words, as 
کمتی‎ “deficiency,” from گم‎ «]езѕо? Неге may also be^men- 
tioned those two excessively common vulgarisms **7ásti" aud 
*paricasti," so perpetually in the mouths of the lower classes. 
Parwasti, meaning Ө ТӨЗЕЛ" *favour," is used instead of 


the correct Persian JU رور‎ parwarish, and is perhaps derived from‘ 


the participle zw, 5р parwasta, DA ” But “0811, which 
is used_instead of s34; siydda, “more,” defies analysis; and I 
have never heard any attempt to account for it: it is perhaps 
in some way corrupted from | 39; siyddatt. 

The labial vowel is found throughout every branch of these 
languages in strict parallelism to the palatal, here also it is 80; 
there are stems in %, nu, tu, and ru. They present, however, no 


particularly noteworthy peculiarities. Common examples are 
as follows: 


as ale d Чет, 9, ELESE М. 

qq, Чч, G. dz, afe, B. 0. fat. . 

UE TTY “wind,” н. ата, «T£, B. NR, О. ATT, м. qm, G. aT, 
arg, S. P. ATS. ° 


Skr. TE “arm,” Н. aig, P. S. id, G. Tift, M. id. and ATF, 
B. 0. ATE. < р 

1 Vulgarly used for “enlisting in a regiment,” “engaging in а service,” with 
TUT when used of the person who hires or engages the soldier, and with 
when speaking of the soldier himself. 


a 
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The general rule for these groups is that the final short 

` vowel is in a majority of cases rejected by all the languages 

except Sindhi; and when retained, is generally lengthened. 

Cases occur -in which £ is substituted for и, as in bindi for vindu. 

* Of the common suffix alg or alg, I treat in § 16, because there 

are some peculiarities in its use which render it both uncertain 

in origin and partial in application. None of these suffixes are 

. used in the modern languages as additions to verbal roots, so 

that they do not come under the head of genuine modern 
primaries. М 


§ 18. As in the case of. Sos ending with the short vowels 
of the labial and palatal ofgans, there is a tendency to lengthen 
in order^to preser ve them, it is natural that the nouns ending 
^in the corresponding long vowels should, as a rule, retain them. 
Long € is the termination of a number of different classes, 
which wil be detailed in § 18 (1), and in the next chapter 
(see Chap. II. § 33), where the subject comes more fully 
under discussion with reference to gender. Long Wî ú is repre- 


sented in 


| Skr. qu “wife,” H. qq, P. IIR, M. S. фа, В. O. qF, 99, G 


Gs; these three, being careless of quantity, shorten the vowel. 


The monosyllable 3 “eyebrow,” undergoes considerable 

changes, as Н. af, P. Эй. 8. introduces its favourite 2 in 

| | ` fae, while O., on«the other hand, inserts « in че. G. ча, 
M. aÑ апа {Таў are probably derived from some formative, 

| rather than from sq itself. a “earth,” has been illustrated 
| above, under afa ($ 12). 


bi 8 14. The termination of a large class of nouns in Sanskrit, 
| - where it is preceded by 9, represents an older form 97$, the X 
| MEM of which, though rejected in the Sanskrit nominative, still sur- 

vives in such Old-Hindi forms as RTATT “a doer,” and is found 


ә 
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in all the oblique cases of the Sanskrit noun. At p. 165 of 
Vol. I, these words were somewhat cursorily noticed. Tt may 
therefore be as well to examine the whole subject more fully 
here. e i «2 

As the noun in all the modern languages takes its form from 
the nominative case of Sanskrit, and omits entirely the gram- 
marian's fiction.of a separdte base-form, it would be expected 
that in this class of stems the groundwork would be the 
nominative in å, as WAT; but this is the case, strictly speak- 
ing, only in Tatsamas. The large and important class of 


words denoting relationship and professions exhibits nurierous й 


different forms. t : 
In Prakrit there are several systems; the simplest and com- 
monest is the substitution of dro for ri, as HAT “husband,” 
‘Skr. +. In this case the Prakrit merely perpetuates the true 
old Aryan nominative, rejecting the corruption which has 
taken place in classical Sanskrit into ri. From the analogy 
of the cognate forms in allied languages we see this, as Latin 
- dator, Greek дотур, which postulate a Skr. ddtdr; the final o 
in Pr. arises from its custom of requiring a vowel-ending, which 
leads it to attach a vowel to Skr. nouns ending in a consonant 
(Var. iv. 6, 8), or to reject the final consonant itself. From 
this form arises the Old-Hindi fom «TX quoted above, still 
in use in modern Panjabi qq and S. айт. М? 
Prakrit follows the Sanskrit in shortening the vowe] in the 
familiar and much used words denoting relationship, faq 
“father,” arq “brother,” тата “son-in-law,” which stand 
for fuat, яте, MATAT, respectively, as is shown by their 
making in the other cases fuqqa, not YATTA, etc. Thus also, 
while Lat. has dator, datorem, it has patër, patrem; and Greek 
дотур, дютдра, but татђр, rarépa, and татрдѕ ; Prakrit has 
FAT, ATA, STATA (Var. v. 45). In these words, how-» 
eyer, there is also the contracted form fast, тэт, and this 
is apparently the only form permissible in the corresponding ' 


kl 


1. 
i 


| 
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> 
feminine "ITq (ATAT) “mother,” which makes * "HISÜ. This 
"latter i is the form in use in Pali, as fat, ATAT, SIT. In the 
oblique ¢ cases comes out a form in v, thus 


ENS Plural HIT for Skr. AT: 


awit 


Instr. Sing. IW » CS 
"Loc. Plural wi e*t Pus (Var. v. 33). 


This rule is not extended by Vararuchi to nouns:of relation- 
ship, though in Pali the и form occurs in the genitive sing. and 
plur. as чат, ATT,” pl. їчач, ята, etv. 

There are then in the mediæval or Prakrit stage three types 
of this class of nouns: first, that in dro, shortened in nouns 
of relationship to’ aro; second, that in 4; third, that in u. 


No one of these forms runs through the whole series, or is 


found in every case of the noun, except perhaps the first. 
When discussing the phonetic changes of ¥8 (Vol. I. p. 159), 
it was shown that though this vowel migrates into и buf rarely, 
and principally in words which already have a labial consonant 
adjoining or preceding the vowel, yet, that in the modern, and 
probably to a great extent in the mediæval languages also, it 
was often pronounced as ru, so that we might expect to find 
this forínation in и somewhat common in the modern languages. 
The Pali forms pitu, bhdtu, etc. may thus be taken to have 
arisen from pitru, the yulgar pronunciation of pitri, though it is 
also possible to derive them from pitaru, shortened from pitaro. 
This latter derivation i is, however, rendered less probable by the 
fact that Pali has this nominative in и for words which retain 
the older and fuller form års, as kattu, for ag “doer ;” satthu, 
for =] “ruler,” where the elision of the long vowel woud 
seem to “be too vioient a supposition. 


e 


1 Grammaire Palie de Kaccáyana, par. M. E. Senart, Journal Asiatique, sixth ser. 
vol. хүйї. р. 220. Tt is Kaccâyana’s second chap. on nouns, rule 39. 
2 Tb. ii. 40. 
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> | 
. In the modern languages the termination и or @ is common. P ^ 
Examples are : , 
Skr. faq “father,” P. S. fira, and occasionally in о-н. | 
Skr. ATF “mother,” P. ATH, ATS, ATS, MÈ, AT, S. ATS. - 
kr. Tg. “brother,” Р. ТЗ, ATs, S. ATS, M. ATS: | 
Skr. wa (6 grandson,” M. ята. H. ята. | 


The other languages, however, have € in some cases, as in ; 
Н. #тї, ятаї, etc. The word for a “barber” may be intro- 4 
duced here. Im classical Skr. its form is wirfua, but this is said 
to be from an older form arfqat for =qtfaat afaa), agent of 
causal of @T, in the sense of “to cleanse.”’ Tt becomes ят 
in M., but «1$ in all the other languages, except Ty and O., | 
which retain the form эт{ча. Marathi, Sindhi, and Pargjabi, "aud 
are, it will be seen, the languages which mostly affect this form | 
in и. Hindi generally exhibits that in 2 or û. Tt is followed in 
most in the word below. Skr. чаа “worshipper, H. smt, 
and so in all, M. also Чат, and 5. Ust. 'The latter is A 
referred by Trumpp, erroneously as I think, to the suffix áru ] 
(see $15). The Prakrit form would, we may suppose, be USAT 


or 
e 


This is again one of those cases, where confusion arises from 
three or four different pratyayas, whose forms were quite 
distinct in Sanskrit, having by phonetic changes allecome to 
have the same form in the modern languages. Thus % word 
ending in v or û may either come from the pratyaya u, as _ 
káru, “a doer,” or from uka, as kath, “cutter,” or from tka, ie 
as jájarü, “watchful,” or from ri, as nåtů, “ grandson.” Tt is 
not possible in each case to decide which of these terminations | 
is the true one; and in many cases it may be safely asserted, that | 


^ 
¢ "n + m +. | 
! In all the ceremonies of the Hindu religion in the present, day a preliminary ^ | 
Shaving by the barber is a necessary part of the Purification which must фе under- / 
Бопе by the celebrant, 


° . . 
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x и or ú having come to be considered the usual termination for a 


* ‘large class of words of agency, the vulgar tacked it on to all 
sorts of words) аз was seen a few pages back in the case of б. 
GT, where it is added on to the foreign word =, without 

^ any regard to the hybrid nature of the word thus produced. 
This habit is common to all languages, and may be paralléled 
by instances in our own, as “ staryation,” where a Latin termi- 
nation has.been unceremoniously tacked on to a Teutonic verb 
“starve” (M. H. б. sterben). It will not be necessary therefore 
to pursue this question any further. 
In ‘the majority of instances the modern languages , have 
' formed words of this class from the Sanskrit nom. in d, and in 
these cases there is nothing remarkable to notice. Such words 
are for the most part Tatsamas, and do not therefore enter into 
the current speech of the people very largely. 


§ 15. Phe dissyllabic suffixes in Skr. аге аёли, alu, and isu. 
The first does not seem to have left any traces in primary stems, 
though under various modifications it appears as the foundation 
of secondary stems in several languages, 

The second, dl, is extremely common, both as a primary and 

“secondary. Ап allied suffix is dru, and from the close connexion 
betweén the two, it comes to» pass that a form with a cerebral / 
is in general use in the dialects which possess that letter. In- 
stances of ‘primary words, according to the view of the Indian 
grammarians, are the following ; 'though-they seem to make into 
primaries, by deriving them from almost imaginary verbs, many 
words which are strictly secondaries derived from nouns. As І 
said before, it is not worth while to stick very closely to this 
division. 

{тт “sleepy,” H. fg, 5. ETO, 6. бтдтар,.М. FETE: 
B. 0. 11519 (rare). 

«яте “merciful,” H. B. P.O. zag and «Те, M. 291%, «Tao. 
G. id, S. FIT. 


~ 
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e 


This termination is of frequent occurrence, and is one of those 
which are attached to all sorts of words, without regard to 
origin. Thé common, and often noticed rule holds good here 
also, that when a people have once got to feel that a certain 
termination carries 8 certain meaning, they ‘extend its use to all 
words in their language. Thus, from modern verbal roots come 
the following: . , 


о 
Verbal root FTE “quarrel,” Н.Т] “ quarrelsome,” M.G. WISTS. 


P. В.0. гете. 
Verbal root Sq “fear,” H. EUT “fearful.” 


0 


© 
» 0 
Sindhi, as usual, changes Z to 7: ‘ 


TT Я 
<“ pedlar,” verb WITU “to seek.” , » 
TT | : 3 


7, TUSITXT. “cotton-carder,”. ,, fay * to card.” 
Marathi is particularly rich in words of this type, svah as 
mea “pitiful,” verb TFET “to moan.” 
WTS “itching,” „ GT “to itch.” 


A long string of them will be found under secondary formations. 

The third suffix, ishnu, is of very rare occurrence even in. 
Sanskrit, and I have not observed any words whic 
referred to it in the modern languages. 


With regard to AT TL, AA, and gA, there is also yery little 


to be said. The first three are similar in treatment. Masculines 
of this stem form their nominative in å, neuters in a, the modern 
languages accept the nom. as their type. Thus XI “ king," 
nom. QT, which is the form in use in all the moderns. In- 


stances are: 
"Skr. ATAT “name,” nom. ATH, Н. ята. and 80 in all. 1 
Skr. TAT “birth,” nom. IA, Н. stra, Р. IAR, TAU. 


Skr. чач, “{евШүа1,” nom. ча, H. WC, P. B. O. id, M. G. ча, 
S. fmt. ND E 


о 


б 
o o 


hocan be К 


1 
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xe 
Skr. ета, “rope,” nom. «ТТ, Н. QTA, GIT: and 8o in all. 
Skr. чач, “skin,” nom. Fa, Н. ТЯ, FCA, and so in all. 
Skr. Wat “Jove,” nom. ÑA, Н. Ha. Ча; and so in all. 


Nouns ‘in at, form their nominative in $, in which they are 
regularly followed by the'moderns. As this suffix wili be 
more fully discussed in several ofher places, I omit instances 
from this section. 


§ 16. The stems, or themes, or bases, for all three terms 

, are used by various authors, hitherto discussed, are all distinctly 
traceable to Sanskrit stems. But there are in the modern 
. languages, with their rich and varied development, numerous 
classes of nouns whose terminations point to a common. source, 
"which yet cannot always be distinctly referred, in a manner 
admitting of no doubt, to either а Sanskrit or Prakrit original. 
Others again there are, which, though they can in scme in- 
stances be brought back to Sanskrit, are only of partial applica- 
tion, being found in some languages, and not in others. It 
must be remembered that it is only in one language out of the 
‘group that any attempt has yet been made to classify or analyze 
these formations. In the rest the grammarians simply give 
rules for the declension.of nduns, without troubling themselves 
to explain how the body of the word was formed. Only in 
Sindhi haye the valuable labours of Dr. Trumpp put me in a 
position to understand the formation of the noun in this least 
Known of all the group. Often from this exhaustive work light 
has shone into all the languages, and I cannot too often or too 
fully acknowledge my obligations to it. It follows, however, 
from what I have, just said, that it is impossible at present for 
‚апу one writer to carry out to the full the somewhat minute 
"system of classification that has been observed in the foregoing 
easily recognized classes, "The Indian languages in this respect 
fully establish a right to be considered the equals of their 
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бо 


Romance cousins, їп the number, variety, and expressiveness 
of the derivatives which they have formed out of their own 
native resources. Frequently, too, they have adopted a form 
of noun from Sanskrit, and finding it useful aad convenient, 
haye extended the,principle to their own "Tadbhava or Desaja ' 
verbs, so that we know them only to be primaries from the 
existence of such verbs. All the forms that I have as yeu come 
across T now group together in this section. . 

(1). € is affixed to causals to denote “the wages or cost of 
doing anything." 


Hindi TTT “to wash,” causal SITSITSIT nom. Sens “art F wash- * 
ing,” M. semi. 
Hindi Stat “to carry,” causal STATA, nom. Stats “ cost of 


carriage.” 
Hindi 92977 “to twist ropes,” caus. 92711, nom. en “hire for 
making ropes.” T 
Hindi NFAT “to beat out,” caus. ETAT, nom. Welk “hire for making 


ornaments of gold and silver.” 


Writers on Marathi grammar tell us that this form is only 
used in words of Hindi origin; but it may fairly be doubted if 
there be in Marathi any sach thing as.a word of Hindi origin. 
Molesworth—although he sometimes incloses in brackets the 
corresponding Hindi word after a Marathi one— guards his 
readers against supposing that. the Hindi word-is the original, 
and tells us that he merely puts down the Hindi, boca AN it is 
the same as the Marathi, leaving it an open question which 
is the original, It is more consonant with what we know 
of the relations between these languages to suppose that both 
formed these words independently from the Prakrit, This view - 
is further strengthened by the fact that a similar form exists, 
in more or less frequency in all the languages of the family, 
except Sindhi, which expresses the idea of « wages” or “ex- 
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penses" by а form in "quif or A, as mentioned in $ 6. 


"Bengali and Oriya have numerous instances of this form, as 


State “cost af carriage," but in O., from some forgetfulness 
of the original meaning, we often hear the phonetic expression 


> Stare waa or state Зат. Panjabi sometimes inserts a q, 


. owing to the existence of this semivowel in its causal, and the 


same practice prevails in rustic Hindi, as TTT, or жатат “to 


‘graze cattle ;” P. H. ALTE or TUT “ wages of a herdsman 


or shepherd;" P. ат “cost of pulling down a jane) 
from gam “to demolish ;" {чате “wages for grinding," from 
„farsu “to cause to ziig ” and many others. б. also ex- 
“hibits numerous words of this type, but also expresses the idea 
by a form in aq, the 4 of^which arises from q, as in Wd “to 
find,” H. atsat (Skr. итччі). In «xr “ wages of a herds- 

n," the older form would be qraw, which is analogous to 
the Sindhi form in waft, mentioned above. \ 

(2). Sis employed after causals to denote an aet of any kind, 
and is frequently written q. In many cases the sense would 
point to a derivation from the simple verb, and in these cases 
we must treat the termination as ATF, and derive it by means 
of the Skr. afix aq or atg, the q of which is preserved in 
Sindhi, but changed into g according to the genius of that 
language, and takes а feminine in DA probably from the и having 


been regerded as ihe ordinary Sindhi mase. nom. of a-stems, 
and nct as it really is, an organie portion of the suffix. Sindhi, 
however, in а few instances, rejects the d, thus coming more 


into conformity with the other languages. 


Verbal root XET “stop,” Н. 92919, P- ALATS, S. id., G. 92919, 
M. id. and AZTAT.” 
Verbal root E “pull,” Н. чт, Р. Fears. 


Verbal root WAT “cause to melt,” Н. 919, P. NTI- 
Verbal root (AAT “rub,” H. ferara. 
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Verbal root JAT “whirl” (active), Н. Wa, Р. чаг! 

Verbal root {3 “ascend,” Н. FETE “act of ascending,” “rise,” P. 
*TSZTS, S. id., Ө. =19, M. id., but rare. s - 0 

Verbal root TT, “cause to graze,” Н. ITT, О. яс. 

Verbal root T&UT “to conceal,” H. fama- 

Verbal root Ч “fall,” “alight,” H. ETT “encamping-ground,” Р. G. 
id., M. id: and Weta, 0. QET- А AE 

Verbal regt faa “be sold,” Н. {гата “sale,” О. farai. 


Formations of this class are so common in Hindi, that it may 
be said that every verb in the language may give rise to such a 
noun. They are less common in the other languages, In 
Sindhi the examples, besides those given above, are 


xz “surrounding,” verb чш “to surround.” 
fear « jingling;" 5 maay “to jingle.” 


S ОО: 5 YY “to hum.” ^ 


Owing to the fact that Sindhi, when it omits the z, as 
Wats, этат, writes the final vowel as 3, it is af times 
difficult to distinguish words of this class from those derived by 
the suffix TG, as noted in § 9 (4). The only distinction is that 
the latter class makes the : long. In Gujarati, where the dis- 
tinction between long and short wis very seldom observed, the 
difficulty of distinguishing is still greater. F ortunately, how- 
ever, G. frequently writes words of the present class, like Н 
with 9. They are not very common in ©. Besities those given 
above, I find also— 


4919 “determination,” “certainty,” verb ESSERI “to determine.” 
Aaa “stirring up (a quarrel),” » FATT “to stir up.” 


1 In special sense of a measure of land, originally as much as could be ploughed in 
a day, from the bullocks turning at each end of the furrow, much as we use the word 
“turn” in such expressions as “a day's turn of work; а ghumáu would be “a 
turn of the plough.” 
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This termination is rare in Marathi, though “е syllable 
YT is used in the formation of secondary verbs; and it seems 
also foreign tosthe genius of В. апа O. The few words that are 
to be found -appear to have been borrowed in comparatively 
© modern times from Hindi, such as B. EE О. *eTS, “an 
attack,” Н. FETT; and O., аз in the instances SU, Wer, faa, 
given above, generally drops the final q or sg. 

(3). Probably connected with the last-mentioned is the very 
common Hindi form in sqz, with allied forms ET, "mz. 
The fact that many of these words imply, sounds of various 
kinds й has led to the supposition that they arise from compound- 
ing the verb with the noun TEZ “noise,” “sound,” but this is 
not altogether probable. 1t might rather be conjectured that 
the process is just the reverse, and that ЭТ; is a mere ono- 
fnatopoetic word derived from the termination, on account of its 
having some resemblance to the sound. The word is used to 
express principally light and repeated noises, as “ tap-tap,” 
di pit-a-pat,” and the like. The two forms, that with 9 and that 


with €, often exist in the same word. Instances are— 


Hindi faaatee “slipperiness,” fAQATAT “to cause to slip;” 
TAFAUTET “fretfulness,” атат “to vex ;” WAITS “itching,” 
HIATT “to itch ;” FACTS “confusion,” HATTAT “to be confused; 
garag “melting,” USAT “to melt” (active); FAaTaT, "quarc 

D M . * 
“splendour,” 91917. “to cause to glitter ;” WATTS “plaiting,” чат 
vun plait ;? ERED “tach,” Beat “to touch ;” чате “tinkling,” 
ЭТТ “to tinkle;” ТЕ “whining,” FATT “to whine,” 
GH IRS FATE “stooping,” FATAT “to stoop.” ASHSTES “ flutter- 
ing,” d'Sq'sTgz “ trivhling,? Gat “tingling,” WSHSTHS “ throb- 


bing,” are all formed from verbs of the same sound. 


* 


c There їз a very large class of these words in Hindi, both in 
dhat and dat, as well as contracted into YZ, as gea 


“breakage,” from 91917 “to cause tp break." These forms 
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all run into ‘one another to so great an extent that it is very 
dificult to draw the line between them. Thus from ggat 
“to explain,” we have 9919= “the act of explaining,” but also 
ята, i.e. чата, with the same meaning.: The origin 
of these forms being unknown to the masses, it was natural that ° | 
. they should confuse any two of them which had at all a similar 
sound. Moreover there is'some obscurity about the exact deri- 
vation of this and the preceding form in 919. The presence 
of long à does not necessarily prove that these words are taken 
from the causal verb in all cases. In some instances the sense . 
leads to a derivation from the simple verb, as in ETT USTE, 
which come from agat, TET, respectively, and not from 
ETT, wert. ' The long vowel must therefore be assigned to 
the suffix, and in cases where the word has, on account of its 
meaning, to be referred to the causal, it appears that the two 
long vowels, that of the verbal root and that of the suffix, have 
coalesced into one, without any further lengthening. ^ 
Panjabi possesses a great number of words of this triple form, . 
miostly identical with Hindi, as 994195, 994185, and Watts. 
"From the peculiar softness of Panjabi articulation, the € in the 
second form would be very indistinctly heard, so that, writing 
x decording to sounds, the-third form would represent more cor- 
rectly than the others the spoken word. Thus the numerals 
warez 71, 9182 72, Wez 73, «еа 74, and the rest, sound 
- generally ikât, båt, tet, chaut. AFIT “father-in-law is in 
most districts saurå. The Hindi-speaking people, on the con- 
* trary, pronounce the E generally very clearly and: distinctly, 
perhaps rather overdoing it; so that they would naturally 
retain the forms in эйе, and in the eastern Hindi area AT, 
svhere Panjabi prefers the shortened form ATE. . ^. 
Sindhi does not appear to have any words of this form, but 
instancës of a similar and possibly connected form wilî be found 
. in § 20. Gujarati has saa, AT, and TZ, I do not find AEE. 
Of the former, instances-are 44197 and 499 “ fiction,” um ha 
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_ “to make;" wTeTqz “affection,” "End “to love;” of the 
‘latter, Fouts “brilliancy,” were an incorrect Spelling of 
Wats “confiision,” TETETE <“ muddle,” AURTE “ shudder- 
ing,” “tingling,” etc., from verbs of similar form. 

Marathi generally follows, ways of its owl in the. numerous 
forms of derivatives in which it abounds; in the present instance, 
however, it is found to be to a limited extent in accordance 
with Hindi. The class: of words which I am at present dis- 
cussing appears in M. with the terminations Ae, MZ; Fe, 
TTT, and occasionally =т=т. Nouns of thiscclass are both pri- 

.mary and secondary; the termination, once established, having 
bech extended by the vulgar to all sorts of words, This free- 
dom, or rather licence of formation, is very noticeable in Marathi, 
which in my opinion is far richer in nominel formations than 
any other language of the group, and it is therefore noteworthy 
аз a specimen of the blindness and unscientific method of the 

_ ordinary grammarians, that they either dismiss*the question of 
stem-building without notiée at all, or dispose of it in a few 
cursory remarks. It is really one of the most. intricate and im- 
portant questions of the whole subject, and if fully worked out, 
would demand a volume to itself, 1 

Undoubted primary formations in M. are the following: 


Ч ay, 


яе чая “the dits of being much ded or worked," “practice,” 
' Es routine," verb чта * to rub," Skr. чш. 
د‎ aigas “residing,” “state of being settlëd in a place,” verb aN, 
“to dwell,” Skr, igi. , 
» areas “act of burning the weeds before ploughing,” verb WIS, 
“to parch,” Skr. qii. 
| (ateaqz Y conduct,” “management,” verb чта “to carry,” Skr. 
| uar; чеч. аа: 
| te "n uz ACIS “burnt in cooking,” verb =ч “to be burnt" Skr. аал 
j 
| 


r 


1 
. 


1 From @ in its original sense of being spoiled. 
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"HZ 9442 “troublesome,” “vexatious,” “vile,” verb uui or 
ESE Cal “to sink,” ‘ fail,” “miscarry,” Skr. GF. 


5 TIT “tough,” “ дашуу lit. **much chewed, P AGRO ята * to 


chew," Skr. чац. ° 
р Ея а: throng,” “crowd,” “crowded state of a street,” verb 
| AACA “to squeeze,” Skr. 
\ uo. nan: 
» TUT “compressed,” “flat,” verb AU “to press,” Skr. (Vol. 1. 
"p. 212). E 


ATE FATE “dilemma,” “scrape,” “impediment,” verb wi “to yield,” DU 


“fail” (orig. “to be impeded 9 Skr. Wer * binding?" “ re- 


straining,” “impeding.” o 
* o 
» "qeuwserz “rattling,” “grating? verb asasi “to rattle” 
(onomatopoetic). o 


» TETETT “confusion,” “bustle,” “muddle,” verb чечей “ 
be in a muddle” (Vol. I. p. 336). 


» WUWUTZ “a peal,” “ringing,” verb araut “to fg loudly” 


(onomatopoetic). 
IT BTATST “bawling,” “outcry,” verb amü “to call”? (origin un- 


certain). 


From the above examples 16 will be seen that M. agrees” 
pretty closely with H., but that in several instances the form is 
adjectival; this peculiarity -probably arises from the looseness 
with which these words are employed; they were originally 
gubstantives, but have passed over into adjectives by degrees. ` 

There are words in Oriya which end її е, but I am not 


1 [n the primary sense of limping, pating and more generally going badly or 
irregularly. 

2 I take this word to be a formative of a familiar character deriving its origin ulti- 
mately from the Skr. FH “to heap,” substantive IT, Perhaps with "HT “body” 
added, so that we should get a word JT for the more regular Skr. ANAA 
“crowd of bodies.” Inversions of this sort аге common in the moderns? and not ws- 
known even in Skr. V 

* The ordinary meaning “to drive” arises from the (indian practice 0f drivingsa 
herd by frantic shouting and calling. Y 
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prepared to affiliate them to this stem. Of words in Ghai, ávat, 
sor dt, I do not remember to have heard any, nor are there айу 
instances in the dictionaries. The formation seems foreign to 
the genius of the language, as also to Bengali, though neither 
2 of these languages have had their depths searchéd out sufficiently 
yet, to enable a decided opirrion to be given. B 
(4). Hindi possesses a range of words ending in Tq and Tat, 
which, though for the most part secondary, are also-in some 
instances primary, though comparatively rarely so. f The other 
languages have occasional analogous forms : 


у Sat “to mount,” H. éd: Sat “one who mounts,” “a rider,” 
P. ERT, ча, чеват “а mounted diy “а trooper,” M. чета, 
чета “horseman,” “climber.” Е 

Mud * to shout,” H. wad “robber,” B. O. теч. 


The origin of this form will be discussed, together with the 
allied forms Ata and Mat, under the secondary onions to 
which it seems more specially to belong. 

(5). A widely-spread group of stems is that in aaa, with 
variants Sita, AAT, and ATT, which may possibly be connected: 
with stems in ana, and differ from them only in the long vowel ; 
while, on the other hand, the full form TTF seems to Tun into the 
pure secondary form qa, and has often a long vowel prefixed. In 
Bengali this form occurs as afa, which points to the fem. utt 
ofotherlznguages. I place this form among those of uncertain 
origin, because of the long vowel and the labial; also because, 
like many of Же preceding stems, it occurs both as a primary 
and secondary in some languages. АП these peculiarities throw 
a haze of doubt over its origin and development. Examples 
are as follows : 


H. uaa |“а garment bestowed on guests at weddings or 


RU ufextait) feasts,” verb UfETUTT “to clothe.” 
fanart “cultivating land by stealth,” verb fSUTAT “to 
conceal. ч 


» 


* 
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ияя ` JN “thatching,” “an encampment,” verb RTT “to thatch.” 
NE 5 

HUTT 

» чета “а cake of cowdung used as a charm," verb четат 


ib despatch of goods,” verb GAAT “to cause to go.” 


“to inérease.”! 


Зат FATTAT “toy” (ie. cd verb FATT “to cause to 


‹ play.” Р 
p» {ааят “bedding,” verb {Тат “ to spread." 
5 SEIT «а load of wood,” Verb 91911 “to cause to load." 


TT wera “ leisure,” verb Brat “to be released.” 3 


It would seem proper here also to insert the word weis or 
ета “а wooden. slipper or patten, ^ which should probably 
be vr == or wer, from the participle «rer “ stand- 
ing.” It possibly owes its present shape to some fancied con- 
nexion ог jingling with а ata “foot.” + 

Panjabi has featur “bedding,” fumitur “toy,” enit 


“encampment,” чї «тЇ <“ present of clothes,” and in general 
the same words as Hindi. In Sindhi this form is secondary 


s 


„only. Gujarati uses a form SMAN, as PETIA “dress given 


at a wedding ;” UTA “congratulation,” and “congratulatory 
gifts," verb TUT “to welcomé;? and a contracted form in 
{ает or oui “bedding.” Instances of the Bengali form above 
quoted are fa@rat “carpet,” verb fama “to spread ;” 
fave “spoiling,” fasered “to spoil;? этет “interlac- 
ing,” “wrapping,” эгет “to wrap,” “wind ;” gastia “pack- 
ing up," чаб “to pack.” Oriya being in the habit of giving 
a sound b: о to short а, uses forms #997, fau, esr, for 
the H. faita, etc. The few words of this kind in Marathi 


1 From it$ supposed efficacy i in increasing the amount of grain in the heap on 
which it is placed (see Elliot's Races of North-West Provinces, vol. i. P. 235, my 
edition), 
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do not seem to be the genuine property of the language, and 
are in many, instances EE IDL from stems in -ana; 
they need not delay us.. қ 


§ 17. ii ds noty this somewhat obscure айа unsatisfactory 
class of words, let us’ go on to the secondary stems. Theres a 
vast mass of these, and several of the purely secondary suffixes 
have been, capriciously extended {о verbs, thus bringing the 
words formed by them, according to our classification, under 
the head of primary stems. It will, however, be more con- 
yenicitt to treat these all аз secondary, merely pointing out as 
"they occur the instances in which they have passed over into 


` primaries. Being all derived from nouns by the class of suffixes 


called Таана, these secondary formations fall into two great 
divisions: the first, those which add to a substantive or adjective 
a suffix which converts it into an abstract noun, descriptive of 
some clíaraeter, occupation or quality ; and the second, those 
which by the same process eate appellatives or attributives. 
In this section I include only the abstract nouns. 
` (1). The first I shall take is the very common suffix Чч, 
with its numerous variations. This arises from the Skr. suffix 
9, which I have conjecturally connected with та “ self” 
УОТ. р. 330), and which passes into aq (also AU, Var. iv. 22), 
and, by the process described in the passage above cited of Vol. 15 
becomes. qq and wu. It has many different forms in all the 
languages, GE G 

-H. UA, чат, ЧТ. 

P. WW, ЧИТ, ЧЕ, ЧЧТ. 


.S. UY, uu Чї, Ч, wmm ЧЇ. 
в. ча, wq, Чї. 
й м. wq, WUT. 1 
; . Ws, шат. 


© 5 


чч, ufara- 
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Examples 7 h 
. Hindi. zT “acid,” 92799 and oqa “acidity ;” BART “sharper,” - m | 
SEHERTUSIT “sharper’s tricks,” *fraud ;? [zT “small,” катт * small- 
ness;? Sow * fop,? SU * foppishness;? «Tere “child,” ятетеч | A 
“childhood” (Chand "17097, ie. Grau); ‘TET “great,” 95797. 
* greatness ;” EC “old,” semis and qT “old age;” sp ge “boy,” 
таа “boyhood ;” srt “dissolute,” qara “dissolute living ;” 
qig “widow,” THSTAT “ widowhood ;” ALA “ignorant,” 9999 
н 
** clownishness.” ; м : 
Panjabi. ETAT, eur “old age ;” «ачат “boyhood g SECARA d 
“fraud 5” ALEUT paclowmnishness); о тач“ debauchery ;” =ттщ, ^ Р, 
qT, °ч, YUT ** childhood ;” x Sur “widowhood ;” and, peculiar у 
to itself, BEX “boys? JEYN and үст “ boyishness PU 
“stupid” (Skr. 99), зет "stupidity ;? grex “boy,” чат 


“ boyhood.” e f 


Sindhi. Joram, “U, ETT: чеч, qeu, qe, qum, 
“old age;" qH “widow,” TITTY “widowhood ;? [Те] “woman,” 
aray “ womanhood ;” ueg ** pandit,” ufuzauut “ panditship ;” 
ag “seizing,” au “assistance” @fe “near” qfzu “partiality ;” 
Agt “small,” set, sieur, ёч “youth ;” aret “watchman,” 
Eure TIE *watehman's work ;? eret *coffin-bearer," Rif, 
equ “duties ‘of а kandhi;" MU “man,” ATEN, HITE TUT 
“humanity ;” fae “wild beast,” єчтї ** besfiality." TC CHO all, 


с 


xe 


except one, from Trumpp, Sindhi Gr. p. 61: 


Gujarati. Taylors Grammar (p. 144) gives several examples which 


are nof found in the dictionaries; but as the author i 15 a resident of the — - Lot 
province, he has probably heard the words from tle people round him. = 

Edulji's Dictionary does not apparently contain more than a third of ш 

words in the language; and Narmada Sankar’s, though much fuller, does, М | 


Not give all the formatives, except incidentally as explanations of some other | 
E * e 


й | 


SS P asque 
word. The words I have found are: "Ust “aged,” ITET UY 
“old age x эы “blind,” reru, oq] “blindness ;? AYAT “dark,” 


+ 2 5 5 á А 4 
ATTY ‘darkness ;” {Te “widow,” STU “widowhood; serit. 


eur “old age;” "Hast “inverted,” i “invextedness ;? HATUT - 
„э 5 Э) i x» 


“dissoluteness.” "The word qaorat “grief? “anxiety,” “torment,” seems 
to be derived rather from the verb god “to burn” (5°) than from 


995 “strength,” and may be set down as an isolated instance of the use of 
э 
5 


this suffix as a primary. © г ‹ 
i Marathi. HTT “good,” хач, equ “honesty ;” ITAA “good,” 
imu. чїч “ goodness ; See. “child,” aca, оца 
г childishiness ;” ет “а woman in childbirth,” тач. “attendance 


. on such acvoman." In M. also is the softened form qU, QTM, and a 


form чт, qu. corresponding to the WT and чї of tne other languages ; 
as from AT * thief," TUT, cata, oq, and EAKA G] “ thievishness,” 
or the “conduct of thieves; чет * small,” wert “smallness ;” 
WMT “great, sicat * greatness ;” ят “bad,” ELETA LU “Dadness,” 
says the grammar, but ELECE AKIR eut, says the dictionary; ХЕТТ 
“wise,” greTurqur “wisdom ;” *graT«T “old,” FETATTUT “old age.” 


` The words formed with this suffix are not given in large numbers in the 


dictionary} as it would appear that they can be formed at will from any 
adjective in the language. 

. Bengali. kin FETT “old age;” FUGA, TTT * talent," 
“virtue; yarat “Aebauchery;” but the form, though occasionally 


heard in conversation, is not very common, as Bengali has another and 


commoner form in "ATf8 for words of this class. 

Oriya. Words of this form, as HTT, UTTTUT, are sometimes 
heard, but the form does not seem to be indigenous in the language, being: 
very rarely met with. A genuine instance is ATW “a rogue.” aie- 
"ufarzr *yoguery;? also ATe|UUTTA “the duties or profession of a 


Brahman,” such as studying the Shástras, performing religious ceremonies, 


. ‹ : du s 
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and the like; fasat “laziness ;” fazuu for {azun d: dissolute 
ness,” from AZT “ dissolute.” 


o 
є 


The two points to be observed in tho t treatment.of this stem 
are the method of,joining it to the root, and the terminations 


which it takes. As to the first, if regarded as a mere pratyaya ` 


or suffix, it should in the case of Tatsamas be affixed to the bare 
root, so that from "d we should get uu qi, and this 
is what does actually happen, and so far the usage is regular. 


But when affixed to Tadbhaya adjectives which have taken the, 


' û or oxytone ending, this й would: be retained, as in seras, 


4 р } : * a 
in which case we must not consider the word as having been 


derived from the Skr. qus but rather thus, that thé termina- . 


tion was regarded as a thing apart, as a sort of qualifying 
particle which could be appended to all adjectives at will? 
From the detached character acquired by this particle arises the 


peculiarity that it is in H. sometimes, in M. б. an@’S. very. 


frequently, attached to the oblique form of the noun, because ў 


the nominative form is regarded as appropriate to that state 
of the noun only in which it is not subjected to any influence 
from without, but is either an agent or a mere indication. 


Directly the noun becomes subject to influences of any sort, it 


passes into the oblique, and the addition of the syllable tz, or 
any of its variants, was regarded as subjecting the noun to an 
influence somewhat similar to that exercised by the casó particles, 
and therefore demanding the oblique form, When we see the 
‘suffix added to nouns in the direct form, it would show that in 


these cases the form came into existence when the suffix had not = 


yet won its detached character; and the unsettled nature of the 
terminations of the root in all the languages points, in confirm- 
ation of this supposition, to a time when the languages. them- 
selves were in a transitional state, and had not attained to fixity, 
of practice. 


Equally undetermined is the termination of the suffix itself, 


» 


~ 0 
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^ There are first the forms H. P. M. qa (UW, qq) and qat, cor- 
tesponding to which respectively are the S. uy and ча. These 
two forms repxoduce the barytone and oxytone forms of nouns, 
"and if, with.some writers, we derive the latter form from an 
° addition of @, we should have to suppose, a Skr. form FF 
giving Pr. aqa or түз; as however in words of the form 
We in Skr. the accent is on the last syllable “ sattwa,” it шау. 
be fairly reasoned that it would remain on that syllable in 
Prakrit also; and as the suffix itself has been conjectured to be 
shortened from Tate the form in qat would be the original 
„опе, slfortened as time wentcon into us from for getfulness of 
“theeaccent. The uncertainty in the method of affixing this | 
ending, which is sometimes added to the direct form of nouns, 
and sometimes to the oblique, and at times eyen to a shortened. 
form which is neither oblique nor direct, as in Sindhi, proves 
that words of this type came into existence at very different 
s periods ; "and in those which were created in later times the 
1 accent would naturally have been forgotten, and they would 
take the form ЧЯ. 

Secondly, the forms ЧТ and ЧҮ point to oxytones, and: seem to 
be derived from some such form as TH, omitting the W; such a 
form may well have existed in spoken Prafrit, although no 
traces of it survive in the written ‘works. This form would 
` come direct from the Sanskrit @, whereas that in WY must 
come from an older Skr. аа. — 

Lastly, Sindhi has forms ЧТ; and Чї, the final vowel of which 
seems to be quite inorganic, as we cannot trace it back to any | 
corresponding peculiarity i in the older forms, and is probably 
due to an unconscious imitation of the analogous forms qT& and 

“at, which have been or will be discussed in their proper place | 

The Skr. word art “ self,” retains the n in all cases of the sing. 
bat the nom., and in this, as in so many instances in Skr. and the 
` -cognate languages, the nominative stands apart, and the deriva- 
tive forms are taken from the oblique. Thus Greek and Latin, 


" 9 • А 0 
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while faithfully retaining the original type of Ug in тобо, pedis, 
reject the d in the nominatives ous and pes; yet it is from" 
‚тобо$ and pedis, not from rovs and pes, that the derivatives are 
formed, as well as the noun itself, in their modern-descendants. " 
So also o8ovros, dentis, reproduce gm more correctly than oSous ^ 
or dens, and. in derivatives and descendants the former, and not 
the latter, are the base. The reason of this is clear; the oblique 
form being used seven or eight times to once of the nominative, 
sticks in the popular mind, and is used in grammatical forma- 
tions, while the classically modified nominative is forgotten. 
This was probably the case withethe termination now^under 
consideration; the vulgar would know little of an. euphemistic 
high-flown nominative эт, while they would be familiar 
with some ten or twelve forms having for their base SAR; 
the Old-Hindi poets use {Ha or та, while the modern 
language does not begin to,use the classical nominative XTSIT 
till after Pandits had begun to resuscitate the accurate form. 
So also, while the Brahmin wrote aî, the people may have 
said 859, or even AaATaA, and thus the form FT or UT 
reveals itself as the older and more accurate. The TIT type 
is still in existence; in Old-Hindi we have чачтая “virility,” 
from yeaa, Skr. yaqa, and Sindhi has from че“ а head- 
man,”! qaa, Pri aant, whete the S., rejecting ono of the 
two consonants, does not, as Н. would, lengthen the preceding 
vowel, but inserts instead its favourite short i. There may be other 
instances in the other languages, but I havenot yet met with any. 


Sindhi has a few rare examples of a form in "HZ which 


© 1 

. 1 Dr. Trumpp will forgive me for pointing out a slight error in his English here ; 
he translates this word “headsman,? not perhaps remembering the difference 
between that and “headman.” ‘The former means “ап executioner,” i.e. one who 
beheads crjminals" Dr. Trumpp's English is so excellent, correct, and graceful 
throughout as to command admiration; it is in a friendly spirit that this little slip i 
noticed, as it might mislead an English student, "The. difference between **heads- 
man” and “headman” is slight indeed in form, but Very wide in meaning. 


» 
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Jr refers to this suffix, as wife “boyhoed,” “ youth,” 
“from ALEE “a boy ;” but it is open to question whether this 
is not the primary affix mentioned in § 16 (2), which has passed 
over into a secondary form in a few cases. 

1 As a corollary to'the connexion which I sce between @ and 
sia, I would here introduce the Bengali stems in "ifa, 
which I derive from ATR in such Skr. words as ATRIA- 
Oriya usessWgTWW as a religious word, in the sense, of “ cele- 
brating the greatness or merits of? a holy place 'or festival, 
thus we have атат HETARA the “glories of Ganga,” YT Sax 
_ ятан “a description of the religious merits acquired by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannath,” and others. Bengali 
has elided the q and softefied the w to <. Instances аге UTI 

> Smad,” utaatta “madness ;” gat “debauched,” gafa “loose 
living ;? ats “buffoon,” atstfa “ buffoonery ;? TET “an ass,” 

| a. “stupidity ;” "ar “obstinate,” "етен. “obstinacy ;” 
BÎT“ greedy,” gifs “greediness ;” чет“ base,” Sera 
“baseness >? qg “profligate” (lit. “destroyed,” compare our 
use of “ dissipated,” also the original meaning of  profligatus”), 

agfa “profligacy.” In familiar or colloquial words which 

{ - end in a vowel other than a or å, the initial vowel of the suffix 

| is clided,; thus Ba “а child,” Bafa “childishness ;” wg “an 

W impudent boy? (French gamin), masifa “impudence >? and in 

vulgar speech the favourite и of Bengali exercises'an influence on 

| the following vowel; thus from gg “wicked,” gefa “ wicked- 
| MO | ness." Ву а curious'caprice, also, a duplicate form is occasionally 
employed, as from ag we get IAT “profligacy,” and srgarfat 

Oriya also uses this form, as 97 “old,” qerfa “© precocity in 

children і, BENT “loose,” “lazy,” femia “ O “inatten- 

tion,” B. id. It vill be observed that this suffix is almost 
A employed in a bad sense, as expressive of stupidity, 

"loose living, or the like. One instance, qafa, occurs OCCASION-= 

Гі ally in-Hindi; but, with this exception, this form appears to 

| be peculiar to the two easternmost members of the group. 


2 
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(2). ‘of vety wide use in Sanskrit is the suffix 9, generally. 
neuter when forming abstract nouns, though of all genders in 
appellatives. This suffix generally changes to тап the modern. 
languages, and i in most cases the words become feminine, owing 
to the general use, of € to express uie gerider. The typical 
ward of this class is— 


Skr. ЧТ “theft,” Pr. NEC, Н. SS and во in all, but О, С. 
So also*- 
Skr. жт “cheating” (QN: “a cheat”), B. BT3, Н. art (vulgo 


“thuggee”), and so in all. ' e 


This termination is extended, as usual, to words of uncertain 
origin, and notably to Persian words, ‘inasmuch as ‘that Janguage 
also adopts the suffix 4 to denote abstracts ; ; thus we have 5 ES 
* goodness," («X “badness,” E ‘deficiency, بيشي‎ “ excess; 
and even colloquially Arabic words take this ending, منظوري ۶ه‎ 
“sanction,” from ys “seen,” “approved.” S. Hips fic Er 
“badness,” from Hey “bad” (Skr. are “ slow”); weit “ good- 
ness,” from aait “good” (Skr. ag). In many cases, however, 
the final ж] of the Sanskrit is elided alogether, as in 


Skr. 33133] “ fortune,” H. ATN, and so in all. С. retains Tatsama WTI 
‘and S. HTT. a "s 


Skr. Че “rice,” H. E id so in all, as 5. UST did ‹ or 
dháfu. 


This latter word вееїпѕ to haye been originally an ER. 
‘meaning “possessing,” “wealth,” root WT, as "stores of rice 


were, and still are in ‘many parts of India, the principal source 


of wealth to all classes. A 

Where, in modern formations, the adjective had acquired, 
as adjectives almost universally did, the termination in long d, 
the 4 of this suffix does not supersede this vowel, but is attached: 
to it, forming dé. . Thus we have a very large range of words in 
all the languages: A few ate— 
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HAT “good,” Н. WATE “goodness,” P. FTE, STE, 0: M. 
0. id, B. ATATS- 
fads “риге,” Н. fadars, and so in all. 
TET “great,? Н. STE “greatness,” Ip fek, S. M G. B. 
* 0. id.; not in M. ы 
` AT “high,” Н. SUITE “height,” S. id. (goodness), P. BUTS, 

G Gas, О. vars, В. uU. \ . 

This fori is not very common in M., but is of almost uni- 
versal application in the rest. P. anomalously inserts short i 
before, the termination, but this is a dialectis peculiarity which 
does not prevail in all рагі of the province. It has already 
beén noticed that so many Skr. terminations fuse together into 
û in the modern languages. as to render it difficult to distinguish 
them: The form now under consideration is restricted to ab- 
str m and has no connexion with any other. 

). The Sanskrit suffix «T exists in most of the languages 
n a n ge number of words, but occurs chiefly in Таіѕашаѕ and 
modern Tadbhavas; so that it w ould be more correct to suppose ` 
that it has been "resuscitated, together with the word to which 
it is attached, than to speak of it as having come dowa unin- 
terruptedly from early times. 


‘ Skr. ggat “firmness,” Н. «dT, Р, Ll 5. fesgdr. In 


the rest «ЧТ, generally pronounced driyhatd in H., and so written also 


in’P., but iu O. it sounds drurAatd. 


Sindhi- has а fow^words not strictly а though only 
- slightly altered, and it occasionally adds €, making атЁ, аз 


wfz “deficient,” ебат, Э, “deficiency.” 
; | s КЕДЕР. ят “fitness.” - 

In В. and M. words of this ре: are extremely numerous, but 
are all pure Tatsamas, and as such do not strictly come within 
the range of development of the modern forms of speech. ` 

(4). Another common suffix i is qus, which 1 is used in Bengali 


о 


mouths of the people, as also in М. . р К 
х “red,” B. M. чат “redness,” and so in all the tier but as a 
rare and pedantic word. y 
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in its Tatsama form, but rather among scholars than in the rM 
чат с white," В. м. waar “© whiteness,” and: во in all the others, but f 

as a rare and pedantic word. 
Trumpp affiliates to this suffix a large class of words in S. in 

afu and mafu, supporting his theory by allusion to Vara- 


ruchi, v. 47. This passage merely directs that certain words, | 
y 
і 


such as brahman, Jwan, adhwan, ате to be declined like diman; 
thus, camhd makes zamháno ; juvá, juváno, ete. Tt is not, how- ^ 
ever, stated that this rule applies to formations in iman; and, 
even granting that it does, we get! imáno, the changecof which 
into dni or dini is hot supported by any proof, and seems sbme~ 


° 


what harsh, and opposed to the genius of the language. More- 
over, in the closely allied and interchangeable form dipsce (2), 
the å belongs to the adjective, and is a solitary instance of the | 
retention of the older form of the oblique, which is still long in 
Gujarati, as ате “good,” obl. жтҗт, but has been shor tened in ] 
S., as mig “white,” obl. эдер. In the case, er efore, of the words >i | 
about to be quoted, I should say that the suffix was merely fur | 
or TW, and regard it as the same as the primary süffex YA | 
mentioned in § 6. With this agrees the fact that the cognate | 
languages have a form "tur or ATT, which is made only from 
adjectives in long å, so that the long vowel belongs to the'stem, 
and not to the suffix. In Sindhi Seni ie whiteness,? from. AFT 
* white," I should divide achhd-ni. 

From 34, then, used as a modern suffix to adjectives which ' 
"had already arrived at the stage in which they ended in long d, 
tlie following examples may be ‘taken to havê arisen: Y 


H. Gat “high,” Gata “height,” P. wur, Way, S- Bat, 
“superior,” TITTY О. ү, Faw. . ; 
н. жє] “broad,” ATETA “breadth,” P. id. ° А Y 


м 3 ° 
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Н. ET “deep” (Old-H. SE), ÜSTA, FETT, “depth,” б. rst; 


e 
S. feat “bPoad,” Stacia “breadth.” 
S. qst “ютей,” agf “ greatness.” " 


(5): @ is suffixed to a latge class of adjectives in Hindi, to 
denote condition, and agrees with our termination “ness.” 
This form is connected with that of the desideratiye verb in 
Sanskrit, and some of the words of this class cannot be regarded 
as forfhed from nouns by the addition of a suffix, but are to be 
derived whole as they stand from Skr. The substantive in ais 
“accompanied by an adjective in aT, as faata or ATE “ thirst,” 
faata “thirsty,” which are not to be regarded as recent for- 
mations fiom qt, the root of at “to drink,” but as from Skr. 
їчотат and fag respectively, these being the substantive and 
adjective from аата * to desire to drink," desiderative of root 
UT “to drink.” Skr. fautat loses the long final å of the fem. 
and becomes H. faa, while fuurg apparently takes q, and 
becomes {ачта whence would come a Pr. їчтї, and the 
u vanishes, leaving Н. fumar. The modern words would be 
more accurately written fuz and fUATAT, as the medial ч 
has disappeared (Vol. L p. 199). Accordingly these words in 
most cases bear the meaning of “desire to do a thing," even 
where it is impossible or difficult to trace the word to any 
definite Ska. desider: ative like fauta. And in those words which 


` we cannot refer to a-Skr. desiderative, it must still be held that 


the form is in itself by nature desiderative, and having appro- 
priated to itself this meaning, has been tacked on to modern 
nouns to form abstractions, so that in a number of instances it 
legitimately comes under the head we are now considering, 
namely; that of secondary abstract nouns. Examples are found 
of three classes: first, words derived direct from Sanskrit deriva- 
tives; second, those derived from modern verbs (primary stems) ; 
third, those derived from modern nouns (secondary stems). 
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é I. 
Skr. füuraT “thirst,” H. fuma (fusa: 1919), and so in all the 
languages. “ 3 
п. 


H. TAT “to weep,” TIITA “desire, to weep,” “vexation” P. Qala 


(rare). 


H. 9497 “to urine,” ната “desire to make water," Р. id. 
H. gaai * cacare,” Bara “desire to stool," P. id. 


А ш. { 
4 s, 0° 
Skr. TET “sleep” (Н. wiz), H. Mig, faata, «‹ drowsiness.” g 
H. He “sleepiness,” KATE “nodding,” “incipient sleep.” d 
Н. A4 “violence,” Н. 919 “a violent burst of rain." © 
H. iat “ sweet?’ Н. fasta “sweetness.” 1 ° 


о 

Each of these words has its E cus adjective, as 
fuse, TAT, Farat, жатап, ЁТЕ, SAAT, but not 
отат; but the stem itself is almost entirely confined to Hindi 
and Panjabi, only rarely occurring in the other languages, as 
М. ета “sourness,” from TIT “sour ;” fasta “sweetness,” 
from fae “sweet ;” and with the short vowel fea “plump,” 
from Wet “a swelling ;7 б. Wests “whiteness,” from sitos? 
“white ;” Arata “sweetness,” from Atat “sweet; 5 SUT 
* difficulty," from gau ‘ * difficult,” and a few more; and we 


may fairly assume that all the other words were modelled upon > 


fumar, where the loig å belongs to the root чт. In Qaar, 
` we cannot look back to the desiderative of Skr., which is wafag, 
which could in no way produce rodsd, but would result in some ' 
such form as ruísá. Skakespeare, in his Dictionary, absurdly 
derives these words by adding the Skr. IIT “hope,” in which 
he is blindly followed by his faithful plagiarist Forbes. There 
are nouns with this termination which do not belong to this , 
stem, as ETT “a pole-axe,” the former part of which is 
probably from ate (Skr. few) “a knot,” with some derivative 


° 
° 
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“ of the root WT “to cut,” just as Ugg “an axe.” s The gaurásá 

. ‘is a formidable weapon of bamboo with iron knots and clamps 
on it, afd a small axe at the head. We might assume a form 
TTT as its origin. There is also a word FETT “a small 
turban,” the former’ part of which is Je“ head,” and the latter 
probably a derivative frorü qq “to "clothe, ” so that a form 
959799 may be assumed for its origin, unless, indeed, which 
is highly probable, the word itself grew up in modern times, 
and has no Sanskrit original at all. 

Thé stems given above are the most common and widespread 
abstraet forms. There may-be in the various languages others ; 
but they are rare and confined to special dialects, and do not 
require detailed notice in a work of this kind. 


e n р 
§ 18. The next class of secondary formations is that of adjec- 
tives denoting the possession of any article, or of any quality 


] or tendency : the former are called possessives, the letter at- 
J j iributives, under which are included words denoting trades or 
Nw professions. 
(1). The most important, and from its variety perhaps the 
most diffieult to treat, of the stems of this class, is a group which 
| has the following terminations: 
| TM ‘Hindi — €, at, va 
| Panjabi the same. 
| » Sindhi €, WD xs 
Musae Gujarati e. ts xut. 
Marathi р a, ҳа. i 
- Bengali 
| ` Oriya & Sb P 


7 е 
AI Five Sanskrit stems lie beneath the threefold division which 
| f ‘is shown by the above list : 


o. c 
f o 
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1. ata, leaving ZT, nom. Е, аѕ яте, “ gardener,” nom. яе. 


2. ф and gu, leaving tu as aaa “ mountain,” ча *moun-. 


taineer." о 


8. 3Y and ST; leaving ZA with guna, as, ae « Veda,” яса. 
“teacher of the Veda;” ga without gura, as YZ “jar,” ұғар “con- 
tained in a jar.” 


4. WW, leaving TW, as XT "kingdom," чч * belonging to a 
kingdom." 


5. Several suffixes lcaving F, as IA “man,” speq “ popular? -o 


The difficulty consists, first, in the sarl interchange and ' 


fusion of these several stems, and secondly, in the fact that we 
cannot in all instances trace the modern word up to апу distinct 
Sanskrit word. Of course when we can so trace it, all difficulty: 
ceases; but there are many modern words which we can only 
vaguely identify with some Skr. root, but cannot tell ‘through 
which of the above formations it has descended to us. A partial 
clue is afforded by the meaning in some cases, as the Skr. forms 
denote sometimes possessives, at others attributives or appel- 
latives. But the lapse of time, the changes of meaning, and | 
the facility with which one word lends itself to reasoning which 
would lead it either to a possessive or attributive origin, óbscure 
the matter very much. € may come from 1; 2, 4 and 5 of the 
Skr. stems; TUT and its fellows from 2, 3 and 4; ха cn only 
come from 3. a С 

It will tend to clearness to give first those words which can 
be traced without doubt to one definite Skr. stem, and then to 
discuss, as far as our present lights permit, the question of tho 
doubtful forms. 


(а). Following the order of the Sanskrit forms, we first 
treat of =, having for its nominative €. The commones? 
words of this class will be found in Ch. TI. $32. Others are 
the following : 


o 


€ 


| 


уа 


Б 


H 
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Re зга апі gist “rower,” from Skr. «ust, one Who uses a «us 
E the sense of “oar,” (Н. «is and ETE), P. id., M. eet “ene ‘who 
carries a staff,” B. О. ETE (4@йтї) “rower.” 

Skr. urat OG “reader,” “learned,” H. id., O. we name of a sept 
of Brahmans. E t 

Skr. AQT “one who has read the three Vedas,” Н. ans, 0. fae 
tlie name of a sept of Brahmans. Е 

Skr. Эд “lion,” Н. ата, P. Sex, S. Fete, б. Fa. 

Skr? KE “ prosperous,” H. EI and so in all. 

Skr E * Jeprous,? Н. alot, P. gaat, S. regt (which points 
rather to a form gíra), G. qf t, M. FA, O. id. and wet, В. 
gfsm (Їн). 

Э Besides numerous Tatsamas in very common use in all the 
languages, as urdt “sinful” (urfust), mit “virtuous” (afa), 
TUT “diseased” (WRIT), and the like, S. has also gigt - 
“complainant,” from gig “complaint,” which does not seem 
to be an Aryan word, but is probably corrupted from Arabic 

15 “claimant,” deseo “claim.” In some cases of undoubtedly: 
modern origin S. retains the final vowel of the original word, as 
afa “opinion,” HAÑ “tenacious of one’s opinion,” “opinionated,” 


where’ tlie final short i has been changed to a. 


(8). The next form €x is used to form principally patro- 
nymics, or adjectives denoting nationality or caste, and results 
in $ аач. 5 

Skr. fästa “а Sindhian," Н. faut, and so in all. In thë 
same way are formed in S. ТЇ “а man of TE or Lower 
Sindh,” fu “a man of fact Upper Sindh;" {жж “that 
which belongs to a fee Hindû.” But О. uses the foun TUT, 
as IFET “an Oriya,” from a Skr. form TET, rom TE, 


‘the old’ name of Orissa; also atfeaqt “a Bengali" Skr. 


Кач, from WTS, the old name of Bengal. Common to all 
is ачта or ATS? “а Maratha,” from Skr. agta. O. has 


П 


^ 
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also «атэ or eat “worthy to be offered,” Skr. =ч, ' 
which, however, rather means “worthy to be honoured with j 
offerings.” Further instances are: A 


` бїт. UU “ mĉuntaineer,”. H. uddt. чаїаят (chiefly used ‘of the „ 
Nepaiese), P. id. and чат, б. UAT, M. B. О. чач, О 
also Wdfqsi- 


Skr. 21а “belonging to a country,” Н. Ec “native,” as Gistinguished 
from * foreign," P. id., S. Satz (from SH) and Bar (from Sq) G: 90, 
M. ач! and Salta, 9. Sat and Satta, B. id. ES 

Skr. теч “belonging to the kingdom,” B. чт, O. H. id. This ^ 
word is not known in the other provinces, and denotes a class or caste 1 
coming from the XTe, ie. TF, or kingdom of BEET that is, ‘the settled | 
and central parts of the country, as contrasted with the outlying and thinly’ 
peopled regions. Skr. has both forms usta and TE, but the former 


is commoner as a Tatsama in the moderns. 


(y). We now come to the most important of these forms, that 
in gam. There are two classes of this stem in Skr., one which 
augments the vowel of the root, the other which does not. The 
distinction is maintained in Sindhi with tolerable accuracy, but 

Phot generally in the others, Words of this stem are generally 
used as names of trades or castes. 


„© o 
` Skr. WWT “spirituous liquor,” Wwe “a distiller,” H. ast (sirt), 
B. wet, о. its. © 
Skr. Awî “oil,” RRR “oilman,” Н. Э, and so in all. 9 


. Skr. яте “ betel-nut," qafa “a seller thereof,’ Н. isst. 
P. {айайї, G. like H., M. 919195, B. О. «іч. 


a 


1 Used chisily in composition: when standing alone, it means an inhabitant of theo 
Desh, an expression which implies the high table land of Maharashtra above the ghata 
or mountain range of the coast, and is opposed to Konkáh, the low narrüw strip of 
Coast-line, 


o 


ur, 
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Skr. ae “Veda,” аба “learned in the Vedas," H. aut. 


Skr. =ч “planti TIT “grower of plants,” Н. acii “a caste of 
gardeners,” M. 1. 


Formed upon the same model are the names of three great 
septs of.the Kanaujia Brahmans; thus =ч is shortened from 
‘gaat, and that is from Skr. Safe “one who knows two 
Vedas;” aa i is 194}, from qafa “one who knows the 
whole four Vedas.” The fuller form is retained in fist “опе 
who Isnows the three Vedas,” чага. Tt is, however, equally 
correct to derive these forms from number 5 of ће Skr. stems 
© above, as in Skr. there are forms 99, aaa, aT, TTT. In 
the case of яте, the origin of the meaning is doubtful The 
Kachhiseare a widespread and very industrious caste of culti- 
vatots and market-gardeners, and their name may either be due 
to their growing vegetables, as one of the meanings of Sanskrit 
TT is “a plant, or perhaps, and on the whole more probably, 
from the kdchh or tightly-girt and tucked-up cloth round the 
loins, which is the only garment that they wear. Here may, 
perhaps, also be classed the common word H. gar and at, 
M. urat, the name for ordinary peasants in M., ads in H. that 

` of an extensive caste. I do not know to what Skr. word this 
пате іо be affiliated. It is also spelt gest and dit ande 
the name probably originated in comparatively modern times, 
and may have no connexion with the older language. 


| 
р 
| 
k 
| 
| 
7 


FN 


Sindhi examples of this stem are: 
Skr. By “camel,” эпа < camel-driver;" S. Fg “camel,” "iat 
: M ‘camel-driver.” o 


5. ЗЕ “ cositas afd. * seller of pots." 
| S. ча“ vegetables,” fest “seller of vegetables.” 


9 


^ This last word is, I think, not Aryan, but comes from the, 
| hag | Arabic Д9 <“ potherbs,” whence the word so common in the 
other languages, بال‎ bakkal, “a vegetable-seller.” “In Hindu- 


\ и о 
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stani the phrase baniyé bakkdl is colloquially used to indicate 
petty traders and shopkeepers of all sorts. 


(8). The suffix gw is hardly to be distinguished from $, 
except in words which can be traced up to the Sanskrit. The 
typical word is = $ 

Skr. qf “а Kshattriya or man of the warrior caste,” H. EA, us 
Gal, Р. 4L, S. fast, M. ч. 


(s). Stents formed with 4 are very numerous, and, owing to 
the variations in meaning which modern words have undefgone, 
are sometimes confounded with abstract nouns in wj, liké NA 
“theft,” from *qT3, and, like them, frequently drop the s alto- 
gether. Of stems which retain €, the following may be cited: 


» 
Skr. ITRI “belonging to a village,” Н. ята, and so in all, but IX. fre- 


quently ATA and TRJ, also ТЇЇ and 919, from the Tadbhava ята. 
Skr. JŒ “principal,” Н. AA, P. ret, FATA, S. 909,6. ret, 
Hf, M. 49, B. id., О. id. and gaa. 


A very large class of words exists in all the languages which, 
from the absence of any special Sanskrit form to which to refer 
them, or from the existence of more than one Sanskrit form, 
‘cannot be definitely referred to any of the above heads. Such, 

or instance, is weft “master,” “lerd,” also “ wealthy," & word 
in use throughout. Skr. has TRT, afaa and ч. In 
Old В. we find the word ufa “lady,” which may ‘either be 
shortened from fast, or from YaTT. 

М. is peculiarly rich in words ending in YT, which are per- 
haps generally to be affiliated to the stem in &®, as mentioned 
in $9 (2), but may also be attributed to (є) by Supposing: the 
usual addition of 9%; making 99%. Some of the more striking of 
these words are giyen with the Marathi primary stems to which 
they are aliied : ' | T 


Sea “commission,” EAT “commission agent,” “broker.” 
‹ ° 


TAT “smartness,” “a shock,” RIT “smart,” “sharp,” “active.” 


C "y 


о о 


а 
2 
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LI 2 


WAS “scheme,” eyqraiT “scheming,” “treacherous.” * 
Y Xs 
9195 „“ bullock-pack,” яатәсат. “fit for carrying burdens,” “а 


draught-horse or bullock.” 


19957 “а coarse blanket,” lacs “one whoavears a kdmbala,” 
“a labouring man.” e s : e 


D 


TITS “pole for carrying loads," ATAT “porter.” 

їс“ leprosy,” "ires “Jeprous.” Р f 9 
1995 “scab,” ES Ezio “scabby.” 1 
are “ ghat,” ЧТ “Brahman who attends at a ghat.” 


z wer “horse,” рр “room.” 


e 


Here we haye a curious preservation of an older form. NET 
is Skr. Wiza, Pr. gear. The M. word points back to a form 
| ? її, отч, ог =, in which the @ has been preserved 
| as а fulerum for the termination. 

1 ў Gujarati has also words of dubious origin in э or $911. 
The double form arises from the unsettled nature of G. spelling, 
in which no distinction is made between long and short û. The 

| two examples most "frequently given, xfasit “ grieved,” farsi 
“happy,” do not appear to come from any of the above stems, but 
from Skr, faa and чча os oi^ Other instances bre: 


| К * school," фатва “ се scholar? (perhaps Skr. a: at 
їн “© eneth? ferit “earthy,” О. т (perhaps Skr. HAT, ог 
afaa). Н 
are “ leprosy,” Үү “leprous” (Skr. is 989), see (a). 


Without spending more time in considering the subject, it 
may suffice to suggest, that the fusion of several cognate forms 
into one, which is во common a feature in these languages, has 
been at work heré also, and that the Skr. terminatigns given 
dboye máy have been by careless or ignorant speakers added 

* . often to nouns which did not take such terminations in Sanskrit 
itself, so that words of this group may be referred at will to any 


о 


* е 2 * S n 
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others also, as, for instance, H. fafaart “uncle,” which i is from 


of the five Sanskrit stems given, and in isolated instances to ы; 
none of the five stems, but from Skr. faga. g 


(2). Principaliy indicative of qualities cr dispositions of the « E, 
mihd is the suffix ЗТ, which, although occasionally found as 
a primary, is far more extensively used as a secondary suffix. Р 


Vararuchi (v. 25) 4reats this suffix in Pr. as a substitute for 
mat (and fat), suffixes denoting possession, overlooking ‘the fact 
that” эе] exists in Skr. already. In Pr., as also sometimes in 
Skr., do final w is dropped. This stem is found in diff erent 
words in the seven languages; each language may therefore, be ^ 
illustrated separately. ^ 

Marathi, in which, whether from the greater perfèctness of 
the dictionary, or because the language is really richer in these 
forms, a larger number of instances has been noted than in its 
sisters, uses the form Hao aah the cerebral 55 and lóng ú; it 
has also Ala, and occasionally even 1557, which latter points 
to the use of the universal @ suffix, so that we should postulate А 
а Skr. эе. There is also i UN жагат, which would indi- 
cate a former TRT, with reference to the remarks in the 
concluding portioa of the last section. Thus we have: 

Skr. WUT “pity,” M. 19195, H. wag- БҮЗ 

Skr. ŞE “trouble,” M. EE “laborious,” “ Do p M } Ў 

Skr. Ex “hair,” M, SaaS and Matas “ hairy.” 5 

Skr. PSH “ball,” M. {ет “knob,” “tuft,” Tiets “ “tufted Grass. 2 

Skr. [uncertain], M. SST “stone,” SIKE “stony.” 

Skr. ds “snout,” “beak,” M. Rigt“ mouth,” гете <“ foul-mouthed, » 


“ scurrilous.” 


"^ 


D 
These three are combined in a proverb esoriptivo of the 
peasant’ s three greatest troubles— 


qaaa iist Ta Sis TTT is | 
" Pasbzrago coarse and knotty, fields full of stones, and a scolding wife,” d A | {i 


3 2,9 


°۴ 
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Skr. Sef “hand,” M. «та, id., Tatoo “thievish,” “with itching palm.” 
^ Another, , proverb runs— 


arais PLA utg iens yaa aT 


, “Тһе itching palm may be satiated, but never the scolding tongue.” 
Skr. ufzar “a measure of time, about half an hour," M. ast id., 
AST “an instrument for measuring time,” “a gong,” » н. QITA, 


° 


P. id., and so in all. 

Skr. WA “wound,” M. TY id., UTAT “wounded.” 

Skr. SEU * greasy," M. үа “sap,” “juice,” faa, FITTEST and 
EEIE EN “viscid,” “gummy.” ^ 

Sr. [uncer tain], M. am and aig “sleep,” sium “sleepy.” 

As to this last word, the root qt in Skr. méans “to move," 
among? other things, and the root qq, which is in effect an old 
causal of qd in its meanings of “sowing (grain), “weaving” 
and “sewing,” shows that the movement implied by the parent 
root is an oscillating movement backwards and forwards, like 
` that of a weaver's shuttle, or a sower's hand; so that we may 
fairly suppose it to have obtained the secondary meaning of 
“nodding,” as one does when drowsy. In confirmation of this, 
М. has also ЧТ or TUT “a swing;" so that we inay assume а 
form fert qu, which would give sm, the anuswára, or rather 
anunásika, being inorganic. (See Vol. Т. pp- 177, 327, for the 
@, and p. 143 for the э.) 

Skr. TTT Ke covering,” M. їч “a mat," 19195 “matted or bushy” 
(a tree) ; see Vol. 1. р. 177. Hence is formed a verb {TUTE “to be 
bushy and close of foliage.” 

Skr. gaa “mineness,” selfishness,” M. id., aaa * selfish,” йн 


conscious." 
t milk,” E TES E s» 
$ Skr. gH “milk,” М. er id., JUTE “full of milk,” “a milch cow. 
"There are also in M. instances of this suffix taking the form 
éra, as in Sindhi, thue— 


M. Gra “a tile,” ате “tiled” (as a building). 
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We now фаѕѕ оп to Gujarati, which, like M., principally uses 
the æ, though words of this stem are also found with st, but 
perhaps only through a mistake of the writers. Authorities 
disagree very widely as to the spelling of Gujarati, which 
is not to be wordered at in the case of a language with a^ 
scanty literature, no fixed standard of pronunciation, and 
numerous dialects. 3 


G. FTI“ shame,” as “ shamefast,” “bashful.” 

G. Gra “sleep,” Wale “ drowsy.” > 

G. TTT <“ word,” 979795 “loquacious,” also in a good sense “el@quent.” 

G. Tat “sand,” Tale, TaT, and by some Фата “sandy.” 

G. TÛ “ stone,” WATS “ stony.” ^ л 

G. ТЕЎ “blood,” TET ATES “ bloody.” Е 

G. agtet “beard,” Zeta “ bearded.” 

G. BST “a ghari,” TETAS “ gong.” 6 

With words ending in € this language affixes the termination, 
without modifying the stem word. In the case of nouns in 991, it 
adds the suffix to the oblique form in å; the fem. in 2 is the same 
in the oblique as in the nominative; so that we may say that in 
all cases the suffix is added to the oblique form.. An exception 
is TATE, but here we derive from an earlier form іп use in 
tlie other languages. The language of course uses, like all its 
sisters, Tatsama words, at the discretion of the writer; and words 
like #9155 are almost Tatsamas, the cerebral gs being inerely 
a vulgar pronunciation of wr. This suffix is ound appended . 


e 


2 


2^ 


even to Persian words by the indiscriminating vulgar; thus from фе 


“shame,” is formed TATE or WLAT “bashful.”‏ شرم 

_ Sindhi more frequently changes sito X (Vi ol.I.p.247). Thus 
s. "dfe “buffalo,” SETS “ buffalo-herd.” 
$. uy “herd of cattle,” SUITS “herdsman.” 4 6 
S. 3g “camel,” AISTE * camel-herd,? Г ^ 
S. I3 “barley,” TITY “ (wheat) mixed with barley.” 


° 


Ruine neee A i occisi 


[MPs 
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S. wet “hour,” Wella, CUT “ообо. 3 
5. KB “clouds” a e), get « cloudiness.” 

The final vowel, whether it be the w of the masc., or the i of 
the feminine, disappears before the suffix; but long f is retained, 


‘merely hardened into 4, as in M. Quasi-Tatsamas also occur, 


which are simply due to the fact of the words being honestly 
written as the people pronounce them, and not as Pandits would 
have them; such are 9те, Sala, for ada, «чт. 

The word fes EE candlestick, » from. feu “а ight,” » is 
quoted "by Trumpp in this place; but it would appear to is 
„questionable whether we have not here a compound from 
AT TT. I shall show presently that compounds of this 
sort are not unfrequent, and' often render it difficult to determine 
whether any word belongs to this class ог not. In this and other 
languages compounds whose last member is т “time,” or 
rat “hall,” or "rers “abode,” as will be exhibited hereafter, 
come under this category, and the confusion is increased. in M. 
and G. by the substitution of the cerebral do for wi in these 
words, as well as in the suffix эе]. 

Panjabi has not any special fondness for the X sound, nor does 
it particularly affect stems of this formation. Instances are, 
31551 “woollen,” from 3F or Fat “wool;” Haat “distressed,” 
for RATT, from Baa “trouble” (Skr. mE). In this case the 
possessive signification is sometimes lost, and the word used 
merely as ап intensive substantive. hfst “thorny,” from 
ast “thorn” (Skr. HET), where the short û represents the e of 
the oblique form #8. ÆTT “a large earthen pot," from 
яв “а pof, ? here again intensive. TzTW (ironical) “а vain, 
pompous man," that is, one who has a gong beaten before him as 
he walks, from eq “а bell,” “а gong.” . There is also, as in the, 
above-quoted languages, the common word fea, “gong,” 
from we; but the language prefers the cognate forms of this 


“stem in. d], ul, and ail, as we shall see presently. 


Bengali and Oriyà, being languages originally poor, and 


5 а 
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having, thefefore, a smaller stock of Tadbhavas than the others, а 


are not fertile fields for secondary formations. In them such 
- stems are mostly Tatsamas, like aay; and.it will not be. 
prodBetive of any large results to adduce instances from them. 
The words which, the student may meet with will be readily’ 
recognizable as belonging to this stem; such as, asta 
к quarrelsome;? already cited; О. fates “ burglarious,” from 
fag “а burglar’ s hole,” sometimes written fya for fug; ; 
aa “middling,” from afg (Skr. HW) “middle ;” {ап 
“piercing,” from fiw “a hole.” n 

"With regard to Hindi, usually so rich in primary and 
secondary forms, it is somewhat strange to find so few illus- 
trations of this widespread stem. Apart from Tatsamas, it has, 
however, forms in d/u, and, owing to its habitual neglect of 
final short vowels, also 4/, but displays, like Panjabi, a marked 
preference for the forms ir il, ail, el, and ul. It also in many | 
instances changes / to 7 (see Vol. I. p. 247), thus producing dr, 
with variants 070 and árú, where the final u is preserved by _ 
being lengthened. The following list pan suffice to illustrate 
all these forms. 


M 


H. gig “shade.” ЕТТ “ umbrageous ? (not from 519 + TTT, as 


€ a 


Forbes puts it; the € belongs to the woot). 
(Fuze “опе who finishes,” (чеш. “makes 


H. faqe “end,” 
Б Я I fsrazixT an end of.” А 


=. 2 
H. die “belly,” n 4 К 2 
diem ) 


e 


H. wet “hour,” абаа * gong.” 
H. ZH “milk,” «гат “milch,” and EP B. id., О. ЖЕ. 
н.“ ball, ? IATU “ globular.” h 
H. == « sys >” Farsi “recognition.” 
' Skr. RAT “love,” fusi “ beloved” (as though fang for о . 
H. Xq “sand,” атт “sandy” (more оши TAT, see further on). 
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"Many of these words, as in the other languages, have lost 
the possessive or qualitative sense, and have becorne simple 
attributes: Б 


: (3). Closely'allied to the last, and like’ it used to е®тезз 
possession of а quality, is the Skr. 4%, which in Pr. often 
doubles the <, making a. This suffix in the moderns takes 
a lengthened form wT or $=, and ‘combines with a preceding 
а or å into Ua, 07, and Wa. As remarked aboyé, it is a 
favourite in H. and P., though less frequent in the other lan- 
guages., These two languages have forms ia elt, where the ú 

«probably arises from confusion with ûlu, unless we here admit 
a change of å into e, noted as not unfrequent in Vol. I. p. 136. 


Н. tg“ knot," Tatar “knotty,” P. id. 1 
H. Tet “pit,” Tea“ large pit” (intensive). à 
H. EUM * gravel,” ec tsm “gravelly.” 
H. eT “house,” ет “domesticated,” ** tame.” 
- H. OTe “ grass,” зт “© grassy.” t 
Н. ү“ wound,” REAGI “bruised.” 
^ H. gq “beauty,” ачат“ beautiful.” As in Bihari Lal’s fanciful verses: 
wig 99 Tal ae fia RT SF I 


fux fux af 32 a8 ча dacs Îî d 


Satsai, 234. 


H. wig “ shade,” атат. ec shady. уз 

.H. За “sting,” Serer “armed with a sting” (said of insects, as 
чє wirst Sate © * this insect has a sting”). 

Н. © Т “shove,” тач: in the habit of butting” (said of horned ani- 
mals), Р. ча, fem. UAT- А 

H. $a “form,” sata “ well-shaped,” “© comely.” 

н. ate “belly,” їч “pot-bellied.” З 

н. aa forest," TAIT “ wild,” “jungly.” 

он. $9 “sand,” т “sandy,” í SURE 


рп TY 
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H. ara “Vad,” EE “load-bearing,” subst. “a beast of burden." 

H. та * rival wife" (Skr. ust. тат **helonging to e rival wife” 
as in the а атат ят that is, “a brother, son of the chu father, 
but ma different mother," *a half-brother.” E 

H. її “start” {Skr. FATT), TAT “a horse that is given to 


shying or starting.” 


There seems to be no rule for the use of one of, these forms 
instead of another, though in practice we find that one word 
always uses e/d, and another lû, while a third has only the 
form айй. With respect to the use of the final å, it may per- 
haps be laid down that such words as have a distinctly adjective | 
sense always take the final å, but such nouns as are used sub- 
stantively reject it. Thus, if we should say, “he 18 my half- 
brother,” we must use eld, as «ТАТ Ata; but if we wou la say, 
* this man and woman are my brother and sister by the father's 
side, but by different mothers," we might say, “ they are my 
sautels,’ gat Ataa €. So also derisively, “ Ho, pot-belly 1?” 
would be, 98 dies. 

Those words in which Panjabi agrees with Н. have been 
noted above; other instances peculiar to that language are these 
which follow. wz% in the sense of halting, gives ERT (£) 
“a woman that walks mjncingly, or affectedly,” sometimes, 
but incorrectly, written 121, possibly from some idea of’ 
its being in some way connected with @q “play.” From wg 
* stoppage,” 187 “a horse that jibs,” Gafsa. 

o 
ipt RH “ strength,” * drawing-power," TAAT “astringent” (said of 
medicines). o ? 

Ar. 4.55. “suffocation,” (in India) “rage,” KESI e ‘angry, » us “д 
bad-tempered person.” н 

Р. uat “ petticoat,” ana “a woman who wears a d ig. 
а virtuous woman; prostitutes do not wear the petticoat in some-parts, nor 


the drawers, but only the loin-cloth, sûrî. 
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P. gis “storm,” aaa subst. quarrel,” “ affray,” “© upr, 
Въ чат“ “weary,” Wat с easily fatigued.” 

Ip: ga“ ташу gus “a milch cow." H. has also nin 

Р. UIT “ stone,” Were Ttt, ЧТ “ stony.” 


P. AST “shame,” Bata “ shamefast.” 
P. AIAT “the middle” (the name angie to the central part of the 


Panjab between the Rávi and Bids rivers), aaa “a man from the 
Manjha.” 


P. makes the feminines of words of the form elt in o, see Ch. 
П. $ 33 (8). As between ail and е/,-16 may be decided that the 
‘latter isa. softening of the former, which is again shortened from 
Jj dil ATTA, where the à belongs to the root. This applies to Н. 
also; thus grs “shady,” is for 91911, which is Qa + TTT, 
while gts is fa + хәт. The difficulty lies in this, that 
often where we have e/à, we cannot ind the termination in long 
å in the root; thus there іє по reason to believe that 44 “forest,” 
ж. was ever WT, yet we require qf to give us TART, i.e. ATH. 
^V The rule will not therefore apply in all instances. 
Sindhi has $ê and тї, but also, in conformity with its usual , 
custom, $ and т. The long vowel, as in Н. and P., seems 
to have arisen from rejection of one of the two ¿s of Pr. gt. 


= ея ч; obstinacy,” жая “ obstinate,” G. id. 


ае =ч * patience," ХАТУ “patient.” 
‘ те WT “the desert,” CECI “a man from the Thar.” 


2 TH “leather”? ~ ZA “leathern.” 
ү » TT “shade,” isst * shady.” 
Есе бач шн 
^ | » wy “a kind of grass,” START “made of dabhu grass.” 


With Sindhi on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, is 
connected in respect of this suffix Gujarati, having im some 
instances the same words as the former, as in EET, and in 


you, He 7 


5 9 ^ 
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others the витпе as the latter, as gus = Н. eur, also =9%5= 2 { 
Н. and Р. ==. Its usual forms are wl and ү. As >” 


"EH “relationship,” үтеү “related, by blood or marriage.” 


UY “much,” s час “abundant” (only used in poetry). 
arg “bad, defective,” ята “scanty.” 
чта “ sweat,” nist “ sweaty.” 


The language does not seem to be rich in this class of forms. 
‚ Marathi has numerous formations in Sq, S96, and ya, also 
in Ux and IT. Gare must be taken to distinguish from swords 
of this class those words which present long f from the tendency: 
of this language to lengthen vowels in a final syllable (Vol. Т. 
p- 155), such as gets “perverse,” “malicious,” which is merely 
a vulgar pronunciation,of Skr. ates “crooked.” Further are 
to be eliminated a small class of compound words in which 
TT forms the last member, as Satta “temple,” = Saray; 
also familiar- words such as asta or чач “ancestor,” from 
Skr. БЕ through a now disused TET, and ат “a wife,” from 
qm. These seem to be a sort of diminutives. 
As genuine possessives may be cited— 


mE “side,” “direction,” Reta "relating to a quarter or direction.” 
TET “rock,” ] [ctr TI “rocky.” à 

Ta (adv.) “below,” aa“ belonging to the lower part.” 
we “sweetness,” тта “sweetish.” Ale 


127 “thorn,” HST “thorny,” als? Giles “a thorny shrub.” 
id. miele “a thorny creeper.” ^ 
(биг. qug) атау |... 
divinos, | aut хааа into squares ” (a cloth). 
Sb o E | UT “digging up plants? (оир). à 
TWiST “tuft,” TST “tufted.” \ 


ЖТ “stench,” TTT “ stinking,” ао епт. 


® .ت 


a. 
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Ura “sweat,” TATT“ sweaty,” ` 

° TTT коч, [2 Tait **old clothes,” “rags” ЕУ 

ad quede: 2 TT “troublesome.” 

TQ “smell; TIT: WISI “ fetid,” “rancid? — 7 


Here, as in the other langtiages, the meaning of the possessive 
has in several cases passed over into that of a substantive. 

In Oriya, this suffix is not common: an instance is efr 
“handsome,” from fa. I have not found any othérs, except 
Таќѕаптаѕ. The dictionary (Sutton’s), however, is a very meagre 
one, and I have not heard the form in speaking. The same may 
be gaid of Bengali, in which language secondary formations of all 
kinds are comparatively rare, or, if they exist in rural districts, 
are not fülly recognized as other than mere local corruptions. 
Theré is a vast беа for research in this direction. 

(4). The combination of the suffix in ¥ with a preceding u 
is rare, though not altogether non-existent in Prakrit.. Vara- 
ruchi gives only one instance, vidrullo, for Skr. feed 
“changed.” The suffix зат] with the long vowel is found in a 
few cases in Skr., as arqa (also arga) “mad,” “ gouty” (i.e. 
affected by wind), from ята “wind.” In the modern languages 
it is also rare. For Sindhi Tr umpp gives no examples, and 
does not even introduce the suffix in his very full and well- 
arranged list of secondary stems. There are, however, a few 
words which may be referred to this suffix in all the languages. 
Thus £ ^ 2 

Skr. ATs “а stroke of wind," S. TIT “blight from wind,” TIT 
“winnowing grain.” Н. ATITT “mad” (from the meaning of Skr. EGE 
given above), also written ЭТ, 97971 and атт. Р. writes the 
word STSXT. SITSXT, and ятз=т. G. TS “foolish.” M. 91995 “flatu- 
lent,” also a corrupt form 979295 “whirlwind.” The word 9155; mean- 
ing “a kind of soil on the banks of rivers,” seems as if it belonged to this 


stem; but the connexion is difficult to trace, unless it be “driyen by the 
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wind," such as'are the sand-drifts which the violent winds in the dry season 
heap up in the beds of rivers all over India. В. 9157 and 913 
“mad,” TIE “whirlwind,” alata “winnowing.” OAST “mad.” 

From. M. I have picked out the following, which should | 
probably come under this head. f 


TES “curly” (Skr. SD. STI Hoi from ча “to 
eat," a primary formation, Teds “bloated,” “pulpy” (like a pregnant 


female), from NTA fetus. 


Of more extended use are— 


Skr. ITH “heat,” “sweat,” M. THVT, Wales “prickly heat,” “an 
eruption caused by excessive heat of the weather,” H. B. WAL, but О. 


AT. 
Skr. HW “middle,” Н. AMAT “middle-sized,” “intermediate,” P. 


HIT and HHT, S. however то, В. and "0. EDD It is said 
in O. of the second of three brothers’ thus TE ят “eldest,” ve 


« à" A » 
secon ge“ youngest. ; 


From Skr. чта in the sense of “defect,” “failure,” comes ° 
P. ma, UTT “lazy,” “careless,” not found in the other 
languages; also чя <“ quarrel,” from че, “snare,” <“ deceit ;” 
TET “dear, » from TE “ fondling," and some few more. 
Н. asta “jocose,” from cat “jest? The formation is! ‘not, 
however, a very common one in any of the modern languages, 
any more than it is in Skr. or Pr. : 

(5). АП the various forms of this greup' “of @ stems still 
further soften down to an obscure al, generally but not always 
preceded by y, thus giving gq. The typical word is 


Skr. Uta “wound,” H. чта, М. б. id., S. Р. BTS, B. 0. EIT, whence 
comes Old-H. чт, Н. TUT, Р. G: id., P. also "TES S. wag: 
M. TUT, В. ‘atta, inverted from TTT, O. id. 


-Here only M. has the long å, and is probably from 4/4; while 
the rest are from ila, so that they might be referred to a Skr. 


dM. 
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form afam, where the q has gone out as usual, aid the inter- 
mediate form was probably TRI. Panjabi has a great pre- 
ference for this shortened form, owing perhaps to its fondness 
for short vowéls and habitual neglect of the principle of com- 


'pensatory lengtheniüg. Even where a word is written with a 


long vowel, the Panjabi peasant will often slur it over so that it 
sounds short. Thus 


Tet “knotty,” from EE “knot.” й 
Bast muddy," “turbid,” „ ww “filth.” 
чое“ cavity," “hollow,” „ WT “house.” 


gag for SU, “belonging to the other side,” gut * the other side.” 
'They say seit ae fessos т “the bullet went right through, and 


came out ac the other side.” 


Vast “sandy,” » Xd sand? 
чї “insipid,” * » Tala “dregs.” 
WTSI “dear,” » TE “fondling,” Н. GATES- 


As an instance of this form may be cited 


H. TTT “foremost,” “in the front,” P. id., S. эе “superior,” б. 
WIA (prep.) “before,” М. AAT “superior,” В. О. эпе, to which 
corresponds Н. {Ча “hindmost,” with a similar scries in the rest, as Р. 
fagat, ete. | ‘ 

Sindhi has a set of stems in 7, preceded by a short vowel, 
which, however, do not seem to be connected with this suffix, 
but rather with the Skr. diminutives in 4 and X, and may 
therefore be relegated to the section which treats of those 
developments. ` 

This form is usual in Oriya, as WiHgo “fleshy,” from ata 
«fosh;" Wises “ doceitful,” from HE “a cheat.” 

One form fuses into another, or into several others, so con- 
stantly jn these languages, that the inquirer is at every step 
bewildered by their similarity, and as the meanings, which are 
after all the safest guides, have also commonly been lost or 


si è 
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` shaded off by metaphors, or by local circumstances, into other 
classes, there is often little help to be found from them. Tt is 
probable, however, that in all except Sindhi, the group of forms 
in / preceded by short.a has really been derived from álu, ila, 


or one of the cognate forms in Sanskrit # and it must be per- ° 


petually remembered that the modern languages often add a 
termination, which has for them acquired some special meaning, 
to roots end primary stems in which it does not existin Sanskrit, 
or, if it existed, has not been handed down to us, so that the 
fact of the form itself not being found in Sanskrit is no ,argu- 
ment against its being a genuine ойе for the modern vernaculars. ,. 
"When also the moderns tack on these expressive endings d. 
Tadbhavas whose origin is uncertain, the inference i is that they 
fully recognized the effect produced by such endings, and used 
them at will thus constructing numerous quite recent. words 
of their own. 


о 


§ 19. The Sanskrit suffix $9, though in form identical with 
the past participle, is also largely used to form secondary nouns, 
originally possessive in meaning, but shading off like the other 
similar suffixes into attributives and mere appellatives. Tt is 
the parent of a very large range of forms in the modern lan- 
guages, the most common of which is that which anitülgamates 
the i of the suffix with the long 4 of the stem, producing in H. 
the common form in ait, though the others frequently i keep the 
two vowels distinct, and M. more suo lengthens = to €. Hindi 

“having got hold of ait as a termination exprefsive of habitual 
occupation, possession or profession, adds it, regardless of ety- 
mology, to words which have tio final d, shortening the long 


yowel of the root. "Thus from e 


H. ota “shield,” Н. eua “shield-bearer,” P. sua, M. grs) B. 


0. greed. d 
Н. ARE “strut,” Н. ARJA “а strutting, swaggering оу,” P. 


AACE (for eq). 


D 


TN A 


"m 
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More regularly, however, from words ending in 4, as— 


Н. HST “ war-song,” “pzxan,” aeaa “а warrior-bard,” P. id. 


н. TAT “report,” * news," Waa “а gossiping person.” 
H. «яп “wrangling,” “affray,” dia “a brawlez," P. id. 
H. aT “spear,” deed “spearman,” P. id. 
H. ATAT “relationship,” — aAA “a relation.” 


In Sindhi this suffix is found in two forms, eto and.aifo. The 
e of the former arises from the fact that this suffix is added to 
the oblique form of the noun, thus yz “son,” oblique YE pur, 


whence we get putra+ito=putreto, E “having a son.” In 
feminines in a the oblique also ends in a; thus fra “ daughter,” 
fuuat “having a daughter,” from dAia- ito. Some words in 
u таво. do not change in the oblique, and in this case the w 
is elided ; but a consciousness of its having been there prevents 
the i of the suffix from amalgamating with the final vowel of 
the root, thus ats “brother,” ата “having a brother,” for 
bha(u)+ito. Irregular is studt “having a wife,” from sie 
«wifo where we should expect dT for 7024-10; it has 
probably been constructed on the model of putreto, without 
reflecting on the origin of the form. Another irregular word is 
атата“ having a road,” from ATE “road,” which should be 
váteto like dhieto. 
With adjectives the suffix ifo is added to long å, as 


аятта C timely” from ат “time.” 
AATA “opportune,” » 99 “opportunity.” 


HETI “sultry,” |,» ҸЕ “sultriness.” 
feret “sleepy,” » {= “sleep.” 


ят чї “regular,” ээ aa “rule.” x 
This last word is also used as an adverb “regularly,” “ me- 
thodiceily,” and this is the case with several other words of this 
stem, in Sindhi; as 


VEL. 


» L 
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Qa Sh. ¢ 
TTT “madly,” from wat “mad.” 
uaar “respectably,” — ,, ufa “honour.” У 


{ famat * safely," » Бе “charge,” care” (faa 
“in charge of”). 

Working round’in our usual circle, we come next to Gujarati, 
which has forms in iyo produced by the rejection of the Я 
of Xd. < These’ were mentioned in § 18 (1), e, The form in 
at is not given in any of the grammars or dictionaries, and 

` does not appear to exist, though it is strange that words like 
Sa, which breathe the spirit of the old Rajput heroes, 
should not have survived among the descendants of the war- 
like Chalukyas.. Of zd there are a few examples, as 


Sastre “ recognition,” BAT “an acquaintance.” 
б 
ATA “honour,” wifsdr “respected,” “a man of rank,” 
TTT “knowledge,” orf “skilled,” «а connoisseur.” 
These are also written with long $, as smaftat, an approach 


` to Marathi pronunciation. In the latter language the forma- 
tion in €q is common as an attributive principally: thus 


HMSHS “a crackling sound,” ягага 


metaphorically “prompt,” * smart.” 


“that which crackles,” also 


One 


` 9999 “sound of rustling of dry grass,” gute “rough,” “blunt,” 


“plain-spoken,” 


RURU “bang! bang!” «тешїї “noisy” (said of a festivity), 7 
gaga“ squash!” queda “soft,” “pulpy,” “squashy.” 


| So fond of expressive formations is Marathi, that a very long 
list of words of this class might’ be adduced; they are mostly 
reduplicative. Of the form TT, one or, two instances have 
been given already, as четёя, тете; another is yeaa 
“one that takes the lead," from yet “front.” M. and Ov 
have from 87 “sword,” dena О. “ Swordsman,” and Rî 

M. Tt would not be unreasonable to suppose that the Marathas 


e P 
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borrowed this word from the Oriyas; the Khandcits of Orissa 
formed once a very powerful and numerous body of soldiers. 
Under the Hindu Rajas they were the militia or Jandwer 
of the province, and are still found as village watchmen in the 
е ` South, though in northern Orissa they have beáten their swords 
“into ploughshares, and are industrious cultivators. The khanda, 
or short double-edged sword, was the sign manual of the kings 
. of Orissa, and i$ found rudely engraved on all their copper- 
plate grants, thus. The Marathas may have 
borrowed the word during their long period 


m sway” in that country, as % is strange that it is only found 


,in these two languages, and has a political significance ‘only in 
Orissa. O. has also - р 
үет “опе who collects firewood, straw, etc., for sale,” from WET 


“a bundle.” 


anzi “a worshipper,” “one who attends regularly on an idol,” from 


EE “worship.” 
And with a further suffix aka— 
чота “a fugitive,” e чта “fight,” for WSoTs Ча. 
feaa “Heir apparent to a throne,” from fa s the tilak or mark of 
sovereignty" Н. (ач. 1 “= 
аста “chopper,” from FETT “cutting.” 
‚Жет: “watchman,” “guard for travellers,” from NT * traveller." 
The gantdit was a man who escorted the pilgrims to the shrine 
of Jagannath over the dangerous and difficult roads of former 
days.. His occupation is gone in these peaceful times, but the 
title remains to his descendants, who are now ordinary peasants. 
AETA inverts the suffix into dé, as in FATTY “ worshipper,” 
or 99159, but does not use many words of this stem. 
о REUS of this form are common in all the languages, and 
. inasmuch аз #0 would in Prakrit drop the @ and become iya, 
“and thence 4; the early Tadbhavas formed by this suffix add 


q o 
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another element of uncertainty to the numerous words in long 
4 in all the seven languages. This has been mentioned above 


under that stem. SA 


$20. Most frequent in Sanskrit as a suffix indicating pos- ^ 


session is ЧЧ. This forms adjectives having for nominative 

ят (m.), erdt (Л), AL (n), also aT, чї, aa. In Prakrit the 
form becomes Wait gait, qed. The Prakrit form is preserved 
with some’ modification in early Tadbhavas; but all the lan- 
guages have a certain number of instances of late Tadbhavas 
and Tatsamas with the Skr. formation, such as FIT, 
* wealthy," which is in use in all. Sindhi, however, must 
have a vowel-ending, come what may, so it writes тате 
“compassionate,” and with very slight corruption Amang 
“virtuous,” for Skr. aata; fasivata “learned,” for Skr. 
faarata. Of early Tadbhavas with the Pr. form anit, ‘the 
following are examples: G. gatia “pitiful,” yada “wealthy,” 
mastaa “prosperous” (Skr. waite), asada “bashful” 
(Skr. astaq), but these are not very common. 

Far more general is the contracted form Ata, with oxytone 
forms Atat and AAt. With the change of form has come 
а very extensive change of meaning, so that it is not easy in 
all cases to see by what mental process the modern signification 
сап be traced back to the original idea of possession. 

In Hindi the form in A is almost identical in, meaning 
. with that in Ña, and indicates only rarely; possession, as Sata, 
the name of a troublesome class of vagrant beggars, who in the 
Panjab lay claim to miraculous powers of warding off evil. 
They are so called from the жа, a hideous little instrument 
like a drum, with a bullet at the end of a string attached to it, 
with which they keep up a ceaseless rattle; so that the word 
would mean “possessing a dak,” P. Sata and waa, the 
latter for gada. Less directly possessive is H. Hava “son 
of a Sar” (Skr. SIE), or “husband’s elder brother,” P. fuga, 


Ad RM 
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which, however, may be a compound from 98 + Y3. - Hindi 
has a string of feminines in 919, indicating generally action, 
in some of which we can get the idea of possession, by treating 
them as'hdjectives compounded with a fem. substantive. 

Thus atta} “patrimony,” “paternal inheritance,” is ex- 

plainable as quTadt Huta “wealth possessed by, or belongmg 
to, а father," where, however, the idea of possession is rendered 
passive, as^we could not translate it “ possessing a "father," 
though this would be more in accordance with the original 
meaning. We must not be surprised at inversions of this sort 
in a popular and unreasoning language. Thus, for instance, 
thé Latin suffix -bilis, which originally meant “able to do," 
is now generally used in fhe passive sense of “able to be done,” 
amabilis, aimabley amiable, do not now mean “able to love,” but 
“able to be loved,” “that which may be loved ;” and in the 
numerons hybrid words which we ‘haye formed by adding -able 
to Teutonic roots, the same rule prevails: thus we say, for 
instance, eafable, drinkable, meaning “that which may be eaten 
or drunk,” mot “that which can eat and drink.” The mon- 
strous modern word reliable, which is creeping into our language 
in spite of protest, can have no meaning at all. A reliable state- 
ment means literally “a statement that can be relied," which is 
nonsense; we say “a statemént that can be relied on,” so that 
the word, if allowed to exist at all, should be “‘relionable” ! 
. The majority of these feminines cannot well, by any inversion 
or supplying additional meanings, be invested with a possessive 
sense. They refer mostly to accounts and business, and we may 
supply a substantive атат or 914. Thus DS 


aadi “act of explaining,” from 99191“ to explain,”) generally 


gaat “settlement of accounts,” » JAT “to explain,” ) used to- 
; gether, P. id, 


HATÎ “giving security for one,” „ {ТТТ “to cause to trust,” P. id., 
i G. а. 


° 
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atat “closing an account," from JAAT “to settle,” “wind-up,” 
Pid. Dinar MT у 
о 
pdt “payment in full,” » AT “full,” “complete.” К 


Others, again; ате general in meaning, and haye no reference ' 
B eye а ' . 0 
to the primitive idea of possession, as 
; 


те * the Deginning of the ploughing season,” from а “plough” 
(also xu. 
f Чї, * act of encouraging troops,” from JAAT “to array.” k 
еї б supplication? (probably only a vulgar corruption of Skr. { 
{азтаяаї HIST “modest prayer”). | © 
"sitat “flesh,” “ meat” (derivation uncertain), P.M. id., б. NIT. 
getat “ransom,” from FET * to ransom.” " 


Panjabi has also a fair number of words of this kind, mostly - 
‚ identical with Hindi. G. uses principally rd and З, as in 
Wild, quoted above, чачта “explanation.” M. writes qq, 
аз wed, corresponding to H. "ardt, or Wa, as aaga, Н. 
TAFT. In В. and О. the practice of pronouncing а as o 
has led to the confusion of words of this form with those formed 
by the suffix #7. In Hindi also it is a fair presumption that 
many of the words just quoted ‘may be ascribed to the suffix 
fa, the ¥ of which is lengthened, as in the cases quoted in 
§ 12. Thus words which have ait added to the root direct? are 
from the simple root, while those in which the at is preceded 
by it, are from the causal root, whose old form ended in du; 
thus serat would be for чту + fa, from SSITS*T, the older 
form of the causal. л 
„Неге comes in more confusion. In Н. and P., and occasion- 
ally in the other languages also, are found words which we are 
tempted to affiliate to this suffix, but Which are written with 
€. It is probable that these words should have 9; and'the use 
of Z is due partly to ignorance, and partly to their haying 
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been confounded with words of the form AT, already dis- 
oussed in $ 16 (3). Some are found in P. with both As and =, 
as in the following list : 


H. aa & true Baer “ truthfulness.” 

Н. ET “hand,” water “ dexterity,” P. id. ~ 

Н. gx «T “to grasp,” Бага * staff.” 

H. ata “ horn,” faret “a burnisher made of horn,” P. id5 "а small 
horn.” 

p. тачат “teaching” (Skr. ——— E 

В: fad “upright,” faste с üprightness?? (also fata. 

Under this head, and to be distinctly referred to the suffix 
aa by elision of ех, and occasional lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, are'to be classed the following Sindhi words: 

Erg * Toad," wd “а porter.” 
ret “Jabour,” (Skr. TT) "rdg “labourer.” 
fea <“ debt,” faang <“ debtor.” 

With characteristic change of q to Z, occur several words 
which may with great probability be ascribed to. this suffix, 
though Trumpp would refer them, judging apparently chiefly 


Бу their sense, to the stem in „ЧЧ through the Pr. form TU. 


Such are 


BTM ` voy,” RUE “boyhood” (gudsi Skr. тта, TIT). 

This is the only iestance he gives among secondary forms. 
When treating of primary forms, he deduces this stem from the 
Skr. affix 3g, as noted in $ 16 (2). From my own notes I take 
the following : 4 

ач “shoulder,” ag “а bullock's collar” (quasi Skr. wa q 


<“ machine for the shoulder”). 


8 21. Olosely allied to the preceding is the Sanskrit suffix 
са, which is divided into two, qa being added to nouns of 


H 
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place to AROS attributives, as faura “belonging to the ^ 
South,” and qq added to indeclinables to form words implying 


production, as 99 “produced there.” o 

The use of these two forms has been very widely extended in 
the modern languages under the form =, which arises naturally ° 
from @ (sco Vol. T. р. 327). I shall show reasons in a future 
chapter for believing this suffix to be the origin of the Marathi 


genitivon чү, Ft, By. At present I confine myself to the 


Skr. р} « inclosure,” S, ast “thicket,” < jungle,” TERT “he. 


longing to the jungle.” o 


S. we “village,” чү < belonging to the same Village? 
. Sge“ quarter,” чтечү “of the same quarter (of a fon,» 
S. urf “opposite,” UEY “from the other sides? Ae 
Marathi does not insert any junction vowel, as 2 
M. еҷ <“ house,” RIT “domestic,” 
M. q“ above,” TTT superior» 
M. Sq < within,” ATT “inner 
M. ЧЕТ “front,” ETT <“ anterior,» і 
M. ARİ “behing ss Ы Я | 
ATT “behind, ШЕЕ “Posterior? E 


” 
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Substantives are also formed in this way, as =ч “salted 
food,” maei from way “salt.” I can hardly venture so 
far as to say that this stem is not found in the other languages 
at all; fer I think I have seen isolated instances in P. and G.: 

"but I may safely say that it does not in any,’ except Marathi 
and Sindhi, attain to anything like general use. In those, two 
languages it vindicates its claim fo be considered as a de- 
scendant of-stems in @, both from the phonetic considération, 
and from the fidelity with which it retains the meaning of pos- 
session; combined most frequently with that of place. I cannot 


> accept Dr. Trumpp’s theory, which would connect this stem 


with the Skr. ita through a change of / to ch. 

Tha is one of the great‘ group, of which so much was said 
under the primary stems, and which must be again introduced 
here, [ERE it is extensively worked to form secondary stems. 
- We haye already seen what ika becomes as a primary among 
the md and shall not be led to suspect'it of changing to ch. 
In Vol. I. p. 269, it was shown that this organic change, though 
there are traces of it in Skr. and Pr., is not by any means 
a characteristic feature of the modern languages, and the few 
instances in which it does occur are those of initials. 

To come to the group in Ла, which need not, however, detain 
us long, as in the discussion “of its use in primary stems, the 
<methodof its application was explained. Of aka as a distinctly 
secondary- form little trace, if any, exists,—that is to say, we 
.cannot point to a class of words being either abstract noun’, 
possessives, or ‘appellatives, which are evidently formed from’ 
other nouns. Of ika, in Marathi, forming nouns in IT, and of 
its connected forms in the other languages, notice was taken in 
8 18 (1), 7, to which-I have only to add some cases in which the 

æ is retained, as in Sindhi 
9 qaa “mercantile,” from qTQT& “ trade.” 
cgi] “commercial,” — ,, TTT “shopkeeper.” 


CEG “rustic,” „ET “peasant.” 


Ы . 
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In the other languages this form is rare, and generally found 
in Tatsamas or very recent Tadbhayas, such as amaa in 
use in all, “relating to an assembly,” from чат“ ап assembly.” 

Sa is used in Sindhi to make adjectives implying-abitual 
actions or states, thus also inhabitants of any country. 


rS “injurious,” from «ТЇЗЇ “injury.” 
qu “ revengeful," i Era “revenge.” 

wife “mountaineer” э: щч “hill.” : 

aram “a man of Bakhar”? „ 999 ** Dakhar." 


Such secondary words of this type as exist in the other 
languages, as, for instance, H. Wz “a glutton,” from "üz, have 
been suffieiently exhibited under primaries, and need not be: 
again referred to. f ; S 

There is only one other member of the A-group which 
remains. Sindhi adds oko to nouns and adverbs to. signify 
adjectives of time, as j ! 

абаат “yearly,” from абе “year.” 
чаап “nightly,” б Tf КЕ night.” 


In all these cases the final vowel of the stem is rejected, and 
the suffix joined to the bare root. : B 


899. As we draw near to the end of this long series of stems, 
the illustrations become more and more confined to one or two 
ldnguages, and we seem to haye exhausted the powers of those ~ 
members of the group which are least prolific. Marathi and 
Sindhi keep up the game to the last, and in this, as m all other 
respects, show themselves more fertile in varied developments 
than their sister tongues. But this fertility is not for them a 
legitimate cause for boasting; they are, on the contrary, suffer- 
ing from an objectionable plethora of forms, Among all the vasi 
range of secondary forms there is very little pns: y of meaning Y 
the English -y, -n6ss, -ship, and -/ood, do between them as much 
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ы sut as thirty or forty different suffixes in Sindhi, and itis not 
pretended that each of these suffixes has in itself some subtly 
restricted Shade,of meaning which separates it from the others, 
and rencors if jn a special manner appropriate to the individual 

-word with which it is bound up. Bengali geis on very well 
with one or two, and Hindi with eight or ten suffixes; “bat 
Marathi and Sindhi cannot be contented without exhibiting 
some suffix for each of the innumerable Sanskrit pratyayas, 
both уйата and taddhita. Under these circumstances it seems 
needlesy to wear out the reader’s patience by going minutely 
into éach one of them, move especially as some of them are 

у; such rare occurrence as only {о have a word or two apiece. 
I shall therefore wind up this portion of the subject by briefly 
enumeratihg, with: one or two examples to each, such remaining 


forms às I have met with; and if the reader should be acquainted 


with any other forms than those I have set down—as readers 

acquainted with the spoken vernaculars probably will be—he 
* will have no difficulty in determining where to place it in the 
v general system. 

Tho Skr. suffix aq produces a stem in э in Sindhi, as 


RE ** turmeric,” Eig “© coloured with turmeric.” 

I am- unable to find any traces of this form in the other 
languages, except in Tatsamas. The 9 is dropped, giving a Рг. 
ATT, anc the w softens into anundsika, with lengthening of its 
vowel; which is then brought forward in order that the atund- 


sika may be utilized in filling the hiatus. The process as a. 


- whole seems unique, though resting on phonetic changes for 
which there is abundant analogy. 

Sindhi has also stems in iru, from the Skr. шй X, in П 
which 16 stands alone, as іп Skr. X forms diminutives, in 
which practice 16 is followed by the other languages. Sindhi, 
however, makes appellatives and attributives, as 


«housebreaker,” from * a hole made by burglars.” 
ufum 


you. п. 8 


ps 


s i 
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The same language has also a series, peculiar to itself, of 


stems in AT, TT, BUT, which are in the main possessives: 
Thus "s s 


ET “ thief,” Яг “of a thief? + 
dg “moon,” TIE “moonlight.” 
ufa “merchant,” Ern “of а Seth.” 


Connected with which are stems in ûn, as patronymics, thus 


гата ** son of эг.” 
т ON? 


TENT “affianced? from 9$ “connexion by marriage.” 
4 o 


And in ino, as 


To these may be added dtho, perhaps from Skr. IZ; 
urat “damp,” from UT “water.” Tr 
And dso, from Skr. W, as 
avatar “sandy,” from яте “sand.” 


As to the origin of all these forms there is much doubt. 
Standing so much alone as they do, and unsupported by corre- 
sponding forms in the other languages, it is difficult to’ know 
whence to trace them. Trumpp deduces the first from tlie Skr. 
suffix qa, which, however, does not seem sufficient for the 
vowel-changes in dno and áo. The second is probably from. 
Skr. mafa, and the third from $4. ER 


There are several other forms given by. Trumpp, but most of 
those omitted from this list are to be accounted for under the 
verb, and may therefore be passed over at present. The same 
holds good of several stems in Marathi, such as those in =, 
at and the like, and in Gujarati. SME 


§ 23. Some of the languages are not content with one suffix; 
but will take two in the same word ; in this caso it is generally 
tka in one or other of its forms which does duty as a second 


o 


E 
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suffix. Thus in Sindhi stems. dno, tino, we find subsidiary forms 
dniko, aniko, as 


яг “of a thief,” from IT + U + zat. 
ESE “preceding,” » AST + ш + xar. 


These double forms do not differ in meaning from the single 
forms, and it is probably to this tendency to use а as a mean- 
ingless expletive, which recalls to us the similar habit in 
Prakrit of attaching a TF to all and every Sanskrit noun at will, 
that we should refer a numerous class of obscure words in all 
the languages, in which, by the side of the? regular stem, we 
have an augmented stem in id or uå. Thus О. uses areata at 
for 4 Ке business of a Brahman,” where we have the suffix war 
augmented by w:]— <a. Rustic Hindi has ggrfsram “Milch \ 
(cow),” which is gut эйе + җе. In the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi the terminations id and иф are added by the vulgar to all 
nouns, Whether primary or secondary, without altering the 
meaning. Other cases, where there are apparently two suffixes, 


would be more accurately described as compounds, where the 


latter member, being a verbal root, has become so common as to 
look almost like a suffix. 


6 24, Diminutives, as well as a nondescript class of words 
either contemptuous or jocose Or familiar, besides jingling and 
fanciful formations, are very common in all these vernacular 
languages, ‘and in many cases the terminations in themselves 
are absolutely, meaningless, and incapable of being solemnly 
and scientifically traced back to the ancient languages. In“ 
such a maze of playful or vulgar developments it would be but 
waste of time to attempt an elaborate arrangement ; the human 
mind makes a tool of the tongue, and strikes out for itself. 


- sounds which satisfy its needs without regard to grammar or 


etymology. It will be more useful and more interesting there- 
fore to etate what forms the languages employ, than to try and 
find out why they employ them, : 


ә | 
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TThe relative size and quality of material objects ‘are elegantly 
' shown in all the languages by change of gender. In this 
respect they agree with the old Teutonic family, and other 
. members of the great Tndo-Germanic class. Maseuliae nouns 
express objects "which are large, strong, or coarsb; feminine 
those which are small, weak, or fine; and where the neuter 
exists, it expresses things dnll, inanimate, or sexless. This will ~ 
be more fully drawn out in the next Chapter. 1 
The commonest type of the diminutive is that which has for Я i 
its characteristic the letter ¥; the words of this class occasion- 1 


ally end in this letter simply, but more frequently take the І 
long vowel-ending, as 37, 91,75, 5. This © appears fo have i 
arisen from the Sanskrit suffix q, wħich in that language also 1 
forms diminutives, and is retained under the forms TT, 7; etc., | 
in many of the seven languages. It also occasionally modulates a 


into wf, as might be expected, and in a few rather exceptional 3 ae j 
cases, chiefly in Marathi, appears as =. In point of meaning, 
this termination has a wide range, from words which are pure y 
diminutives to those in which the sense of smallness is only to 
be made out by researches into the original meaning; then to І 

' those in which the idea is that of contempt or familiarity, fond- - AE 
ness or trifling; till at last we come to words which have lost | 
all sense of smallness, апа are simple appellatives. In this last 
class it is often impossible, or, in the present state of the subject, 
very hazardous, to suggest а primitive word, from which that 
in actual use may haye been formed. The words of this class 
‘are the pure offspring of the popular mind, and consequently, 
though the principle involved in their formation is the same ' 
in the whole seven, yet the speakers of each language have 
formed their own words separately, во xm except in closely 
allied languages, as Hindi and Panjabi, it is rare to find an 
instance running through two or more. It will, therefore, Be. 
advisable here, as it was in many of the primary and sezondary Я 
stems, to take each language separately. 7 EM 


Wc PT 


x 
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Sindhi is clearer in respect of this form than its sisters, 
haying a greater number of the words of this type in use as 


сеа а BU 
pure diminutives, and not so many as contemptuous, familiar, 


or appeliative terms. "Trumpp gives the following : 


чч а journey? (Skr. UW “ path") durer “ short journey.” 
gg “shop? - fedt “small shop.” 
“life,” бї “short life.” — 


fast “lightning” (Skr. fas» fasret “brief flash of lightning." 


Inthe case of words ending in w masc., the suffix is either 
added to the oblique form in а, or the final v is changed to 
i—in the latter case probably from the influence of the 2 of the 
fem. termination; but where the u is the feminine ending, it 
remaiiis unchanged. 

Similarly, nouns in o change that letter to a or û; of the former 
an instáuce is fearet “ sweetheart," from fist “ heart ;” of the 
latter atferst “a small monkey,” from atait “monkey.” 

Feminines in а and ? retain those vowels unaltered ; but £ and 
à are changed. {о ia and ua respectively, or in other words the 


suffix is added to the oblique form, as 


aut “churning staff” (Skr. A), HARET “a small churning staff.” 


WE “scorpion,” AN HEHE “a small scorpion.” 

There is also a suffix 7o, joined only to adjectives in the ob- 
lique form (nouns in o, make their oblique in e), to signify some- 
what of the quality indicated by the primary, and corresponding 
to the English termination “ -ish,” 


ЧЕ long,” fed “longish.” 
small,” TAT “smallish.” 
This latter often takes a double suffix, as RET “very 


small.” 
Marathi, with its customary fullness of forms, has a vide 


ecc l 
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range in diminutives, and sometimes uses two to one word. 
Thus: 
9 o 

Wits “knot,” Wide “a bundle,” р “a shall bundle," also 

paises, Pug . DOE oF 
Wists, rid Tool. : 

Gis “piece,” ЕЕ “а small bit,";also КГ, TESS. 

fay “rag” (fae), FAST “a poor rag” (contemptuously). 

чта “leather,” TRE “skin,” “hide,” {THEY “ the human skin.” 

Й 


Here the scuse of diminutiveness is lost. 


Wie “village,” wae “a small village.” e 
Skr. TT “young of an animal,” WII * darling,” “little pet” (said 
to a child). 6 


Marathi has for adjectives also the termination wT, cor- 
responding to Sindhi XT, and, like it, with the union? vowel 
e after oxytone nouns, as 

>. us e 
£ NTT * fair,” “light-coloured,” SIT ce fairish.” 
But it uses the form in сї also for this sense, as wrisTsT, 
wristast “longish,” from tia “long.” s 

The termination T, St, ©, is extremely frequent in, Guja- 
rati; so much so indeed that words of this type have in many 
cases lost the sense of smallness, and stand alone for the primary 


idea, having pushed the old primary word quite out of the lan- 
guage; such are: } 


> 

retest, est “day,” from feqa, through feet, =. . 
б e 

"TET “face,” » se sm: 


w „э 


\ 


That this latter word is strictly a diminutive is shown by 
the existence of the intermediate form яе; the original 
yord HA meaning “the whole face,” Hag restricted to the 
sense of “mouth,” and this brings it under the definition of a 
diminutive, because that class of words not only describes à 
smaller article of the same kind as the primary, but also an 
analogous or allied article of a pettier, narrower, or partial kind. 


. 


9 


o 


o 


= 
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With the pure sense of diminution are found the following 
words in ordinary use : 


SITES “ hamlet,” from 3[T “village.” 
MİZE “ small bell,” » Wiz “bell.” 

{ла “little darling,” .,  » Ba “iv,” P. ISR- 
RES “ somewhat hungry,” » че * hungry." 
Qae] “a small bedstead,” » Че] “bedstead” (Sks. ча). 
AUT “a rascallyshamhermit,” ,, аса “ап азсейс.” i 


AETS “a trumpery old idol,” ,, weed <“ an idol of Siva.” 
Тезе last two are contemptuous, a very common use of the 
diminutive in all languages. Familiar and slightly contempt- 
uous, but at times with somewhat of a kindly meaning, are: 
s "rst “a wife" from ate “lady.” 


IESU “husband,” ,, ят * brother" (used as a respectful 
term to males). 


These two words correspond to the vulgar English *'the 
master,” and “the missis" (mistress), or to the rustic terms 
“the good man,” “the good wife," as in the Marathi aa. 


> TET “ashes,” “rubbish,” from XT “ ashes." 
» ect ** a string," 5 AT “a rope." 
= TEN “a footpath,” « e „ ЗС “street.” 
As in Marathi, so also here, the termination «ү (Sindhi XY) 
is used as a diminutiye, thus : 
est “a small crescent used as an ornament,” from Tig “moon? 


(Greek pquickos, Latin lunula). 
a small writiug-board," from “ plank.” 
ЧТ “а small writing-board,” from ЧТ “plank 


Hindi and рађа go together; and Gujarati, in virtue of * 
its position as an isolated dialect of Old-Hindi, exhibits often 
{һе same words. In the first-named language the tendency, 
already mentioned, to express smallness by changing a mascu- 
line word into a feminine, operates to reduce the number of 


/ > | 


Ы n^ 
* ) 
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diminutives^of the type ст, and a large proportion of the 
words of this type are now simple appellatives with no special 
sense of smallness. Common to nearly all tho languages are 
the following words of this class, whose meaning icin most 
cases somewhat obscured. Е 


H. яте “hut,” “hovel,” P. aint, G. qus M. їч, uide. 
0. ят, В. 999. The primary word aia is not, as far as I know, 
in use, but it is probably connected with aiu “ covering." 

H. TAET “leather,” literally, “a small piece of skin” (see Vol. I. 


p. 345), found in all. . 


н. Blast “boy,” Skr. TIT “young of an animal,” perhaps already * 


a diminutive from ҸҸ “body” (see Vol. I. p. 261, for the numerous 
modern forms of this word). 

н. feast and Ба “a wafer," “a small round cake,” probably a 
diminutive of Zeit “the round sectarial mark which Hindus paint on 
their foreheads ;” this word is derived from Skr. {аша (ее Vol $ I. p. 226), 
which again seems to be a diminutive from fast “a grain of til seed.” In, 
P. and б. aet, Tf, means “a small round hillock ;? ‘and in the 
various meanings given to the cognate words in the other languages we 


may detect as a general thread of meaning running through them all that 


of any small round object, as “a mound,” lump,” “ саке? *' wafer,” 


<“ piece of broken pottery,” and’ the like. 
H. SMET wa vagabond Dom,” E from хта “ап impure caste." 


H. Тенг “lazy,” B d$ Stet « slack,” 

H. та “bundle,” » ATS “knot? 

н. TEN“ fishhook” (small hook), » "ma “book.” 

H. TEY “glance of the eye,” — « » "iu “eye.” 

H. ат “small upper room,” 5 =й“ upper room." 

H. ASST “small or bad egg,” » AUST “egg” FA 
н. «rer “skin,” “hide” (contemptuous) ;, Wa “skin.” Н м 
н. агат, °ЧЇ “small piece,” < „ча *t piece? (Skr. 1190). 


In some of these, in Hindi fashion, & onal X. are interchange- 
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able, and additional emphasis is given to the idea of smallness 
by the use of the feminine termination €. 
Hindi has also a few words in WT, with joining vowels e and 
o, as {ҖЕ “asyoung peacock,” from FIT “а peacock; «ЧІТ 


> “young snake,” from aig “snake ;” or without the joining 


vowel, as Tia “a bamboo flute or pipe,” from 919 “ bambou” 
(Skr. яз), also written aiad and igi. There is also a 
form which is interesting as exhibiting the retention of the 
Sanskrit affix @ in a diminutive sense ; Têrî “a small pond,” 
from ata “a lake ;” WEST “a small hut,” from TET “а shed." 
The first of these words is derived from Skr. ETT, Pr. WU, 
through a fem. were, of which the Pr. form would be 
aata; the last is froin «чат. The masculine form of 
this suffix is seen in дїн “a small drum,” from slat “аа 
drum,” and perhaps in the rare form at, ©. qt; aka in Pr. 
becomes.ao, and the 4 is inserted to soften the hiatus, as in H. 
agat, from 9%т “calf” (Skr. wap); G. gres “small sprout,” 
from gs “sprout; eres ‘small bush,” from ATE * bush.” 
In some feminines from originals with barytone or mute а ter- 
minations, the diminutive is FT, as 

° FAUT “small mango,” from зіч, MA “mango.” 

= Afm “boddice”” . e » iat “ body.” 


In B. and O. the forms of the diminutive ST are generally 


` the some as in Hindi, and, as in that language, have to a great 


extent lost their spesial meaning. In O. especially, and to a 
‘great extent in the others,. the addition of ST may be made to 
almost any noun at the will of the speaker, and would in most 
places be perfec gg demo: as indicating contempt. 

There is to Бе оспа more or less frequently throughout the 
group another diminutive form in Z, generally with joining 
Soweleoro. If we consider this Z as allied to the € of the above- 
ndmed, form, we should have to put it first as an older form, 
which has been subsequently softened into €; but there are 


` | 
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difficulties in the way of this process. The junction vowel 
of the forms € and © is either o or €, which two vowels repre- 
sent, in my opinion, the nom. masc. and oblique endings 
respectively of the noun, whereas the junction vowebof ће 5 j 
form is generady,a, only occasionally in M. we find o. From” 
tats it would result that © is used with words whose ending isa 
mute, or a consonant = and si with oxytones in 0 or d, oblique 
e; and jnasmuch as these Vowels in a large number of cases 
indicate ihe presence of the suffix Ла in Prakrit, words formed. 
with them would be early Tadbhavas, as H. {Ө and the like, 
while the words in '$ would be to d great extent late "TTadbhayas: D 


Instances of the = type are— 2 


S. avert “small fire,” from arte “fire” (Skr. etg). 
S. arate “village headman," ›› sm “a chief.” e 


Trumpp, from whom I take these instances, points out that 
the diminutive in Pashtu is regularly formed by utai. Bellew 
(Pukhto Gr. p. 108) restricts it to nouns ending in J, and " 
gives as instances : 


sayotai, “a small тап” (which.may be‏ سړوټي sayai, “man,”‏ سړي 
written 129). ‘ ;* Di‏ 
S аттай, “stick,” 3x largotai, ** small stick,” AMEE:‏ 


E> Jina-i, “ girl," crm jinotat, “little girl,” faa. 


The existence of this form in Pashtu is a confirmation: of its 
antiquity, and justifies my attributing it2as І. above from 
independent reasons—to the early Tadbhava period. It is not 
so common in the other languages, though instances are not 
entirely wanting. ] 


i * 
ə 
“In M. {YZ and FIA “а wretched rag,” from fiw} “a rag; 
but more frequently without the junction vowel merely, as Z, 9192 “a 
۰ 

small post,” from GIT “posts” SF “high,” sj ПЕТА 

post, | p ч “high,” SIS “highish ;” QT i 
“salt,” TTI “saltish,” “ brackish ;” sT “scorched,” TRE 

Ы о 


o 


è 


° 
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* slightly scorcled;? FU “pressing,” Чч <“flattish;* faa “wet,” 
Was “moist.” 

H. чат “a-small strip of leather," Р. G. èd., М. TAET o. 
from HTH leather ;? fgxupreT “a fawn,” from {еси “а deer ;” б. 


x TÅ “a writing,” че “a note,” “a small letter,” 3 
© 


§ 25. In the formation of compound words the modern lan- 
guages, while lacking the exuberance of the Sanskrit. are not 
altogether wanting in strength. It will be useless to discuss 
those words which have been formed in Sanskrit, and borrowed 
whole from that language in modern times. The modern 
grammarians needlessly bewilder their pupils by leading them 
through all the mazes of Tatpurusha, Bahuyrihi, and all the 
other methods of making compound words, which are in use 
in Sanskrit. In the present section it is proposed merely to 
note the instances that have been found of compounds made in 
modern times principally from Tadbhaya or Desaja materials, 
and to endeavour to ascertain the law that underlies their 


B 


Structure. ` 
That simplest of all methods of forming compound words, 

which "the Sanskrit grammarians call Tatpurusha, is still in 
force in our seven languages, as it is in most inodern languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family; being a special characteristic of | 
that family, and surviving through all the changes brought about 
by time. - The seven languages therefore have formed com- 
pounds of this sort from their own stores, from Tadbhava and 
Desaja words: Under this class are included those compounds 
formed from two nouns one of which governs the other; 
familiar instances in our own language, which is rich in these 
words, are shipowher, horseman, housekeeper, and the like. In 
these words we have an inversion, the governed or dependent 
ord being placed first, whereas in the separate construction 
they would stand last, as owner of а ship, man on (or with) a 
horse, keeper of @ house. Further, it is not only in the genitive 


. 1 
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relation that the dependent word stands; according to the gram- 
matical rules of each language, it might stand in many of the 
other cases ог relations. In some of the languages, consequently, 
the dependent word, when put first, takes ther oblique form, 
which is common. to all cases of the singular, and by itself' 
denotes simply the state of dependence, the particular kind of 
dependence being indicated by case-particles, which are omitted | 
in the compound. Thus: : 


S. =ч <“ housemaster,” from г< SÙ = * master of the house;” 
° S. SALATI “north wind," „ Sac Sl ATs “wind of the north; 


—where ET Sit, BAL st, are the genitives respectively, of cra 
“house,” and SAR “the north,” which ending in the nom. in 
u, form their oblique in a. Similarly, in A 
S. HIATT “head-eater,” from HA st WTR “eater of the head” 
(fig. tormentor); © 


8. ач“ hand-broken,” „ acta atest “broken of hands” 
(fig. lazy) 


—we have in the first the oblique singular in е of the noun 
wear, and in the last the oblique plural in ani of the noun 9. 
Those languages which use the Persian character obscure the 
real nature of such compounds as these by writing the two 
words separate, or rather—inasmuch as some Persian letters 
cannot be joined to the following letters, and native scribes 
seldom leave any space between their words—it i is impossible to 
say whether the word i 28 pun às onê or two. Thus i in the 
Persian character TO may be meant for one word or two, 
for all that we can tell from the writing. It is only in the case 
of those: letters which have a separate final form that we can 
tell: thus dus تھی‎ must be regarded as two words on account 
of the final long cs; but if written هنک او‎ ‚ it is one Word? 
This is, however, merely a detail of writing; i in speech, these 
words would be regarded as one. 


4 
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In Hindi the rule of placing the dependent word in the 
oblique form is disregarded: only one class of nouns, that in d, 
has an oblique form, and this is not cared for; thus we ‘have 


from YEY “horse,” oblique HTS, the following compounds: 


. 9 
Newer «horseman,» from DS TT TET *rider:on a horse.” о 
чхе “horse-race,? » FIS TT ats “running of a horse.” 
чате “ horse-stable," ,, Atei атт (ТТ) “house for horses.” 


Tn all these cases no sign of the oblique form remains; but 
the Hindi, being sensitive about quantity, shortens the vowel 
of the first member: thus û becomes а, ? becomes 1, ú becomes tt, 
andthe diphthongal vowels o and e turn respectively into 
u and i. А 

Words ending with the long vowels d, û, ú, also generally 
shorten those vowels, in which case the so shortened vowels 
drop ouf, altogether : thus, as we have seen, xi rer becomes in 
composition YS; 50 also urit becomes Wa, and «йа be- 
comes c i 

The following examples will illustrate the above remarks : 

5 (“ a shed for sell- 
> (| dug water," , Я 
дегча ‘а quay,” gj „чї “water,” and OTe “a gAüt or 
н passage." 
чя“ а betel-garden,” „ UT “ betel,” and TEY “ garden;" 
- А : . also written Чат}. 
geret “Akind offirework," , Usi “flower,” and EY “cascade. 
ATT “a prolix talker,” 5» aja “word,” and „9519 <f pro- 


longation." 


from Wurst <“ water,” and ТТ“ hall.” 


Zuma highwayman,” „ «TZ road,” and HTT “striking.” з 
1 чєє (GE) “iron роб”, FET “iron,” and git «ро? 

EIT « jron filings,” y т * iron," and at < dust.” 

у 5 © Y 


There is also a class of compounds of the Tatpurusha kind in 


VIAE. E 
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which the &rst letter of the second or governing member is 2 


elided, as— 
= H t TS 
H. gia “an oil scented with flowers,” from Tist “ fl&ver,"and < “oil.” 
H. Qg “asmellofrotting substances,” „ QST “rotten, and їч. 


“smell.” 


This class is very numerous in Marathi and in Panjabi, less 
во in the other languages. Instances in Panjabi are— 
mufeviu * smellof burnt cloth,” from HATET “cloth,” and ae “smell.” 
TIA “smell of a camel,” » TET “сате,” ,, id. 
FFA “smell of raw meat,” ps FAT “raw,” n id: 
' BEAT <“ sour smell,” » WET sour,” „ id. , 
—in all of which the final long å of the first element in the 


compound is shortened to 7. Р 
One familiar set of words, however, runs through all the 


seven, namely, that formed by «TX; “ maker.” These haye been 
partially given in Vol. I., but may be again detailed here— 


Skr. ЖТ. “goldsmith,” Pr. WATT, Н. rare, Р. ТЭТ, 
S. PATS, М. STAT, В. NUTT, О. qua. 
Skr. HAATT “potter,” Pr. SECO, Н. meum. Р. id, M. G. 
Gare, S- HATE, B. GATT, vulgo FAC, О. GATT, FTR- 
Skr. чадат * Jeather-worker,? Pr. KAMA, H. QATT, P. G. id. 
M. ATFETT, 5. чата, В. JTATT, О. JATT- 5 
The Chingana retains the older form, in атс, but i in the 
plural with softening of Æ% to g, as— 
machengoro, “ fishmonger,” from macho, “ fish.” 
maseskoro, ** butcher," » mas, “flesh.” 
H 
> The former word is constructed with the plural because 16 
» е 
implies * опе who sells many fish;" macheskoro would mean “a 
man who only sold one fish." ! 
: 5 Я 


1 Paspati, Tching. р. 53. 7 


0 


г 


jt 
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° 
Similar is the treatment of чт “holder,” in " 


kr. QAYTTI “ carpenter,” Pr. яле @, Н. чат, G. id., B. О. 
жат (Ҹат, ub ‘Ware, with dim. qqTCST, 5. TSE; 
" gta. TMNT * * palanqueen-Bearer," Pr. Sere) or ERTL, Н. 
wert Meid. Ч ° c 
— where the aspirated letter has been changed to € and 
ultimately elided. Further illustrations are— 
H. aa “scented oil," from QF “sediment of an oil mill,” and 
" qa “oil.” 
micra “name ofa caste,” ,, j TIST “king,” and eq “ messenger,” or 
A s TIST “king,” and qq for YA “son.” 
M. чїч “a resinous oil,” 4, чч “smoke,” and aa “oil.” 1 


0 ell of. 
M. эчт {ка sme) , "Nis <“ sour,” and ITT “ smell.” 
bi sourness,” Р 
a (‘a smell of P: maj Me Wis, 
M. әт) singed food,” ЕГ wüz burning,” and TIT “ sinell. 


Marathi has numerous compounds indicating various kinds 
of prepared, scented, or medieinal waters, the last element of 
which is qraf} “water,” changed into qur]: thus— 


GEGLO © mango-water,” „ from "[qT “mango,” ЧТ “ water.” 

TET “water heatedin the sun,” ,, 95 “sunlight,” id. 

Of compounds which would be classed as Karmadháraya by 
Sanskrit grammarians, many have been preserved from Sanskrit, 
but the modern languages have created some out of their own 
stock. . Trumpp gives the following from Sindhi : 

AETAT “а glutton,” TET ^ great,” GTS “eater.” 
auger “well-wisher,” ^ WY “much,” XIX (sf) “wish.” 

‘But others which he adduces, as ЕТУ “a merchant,” from 


Wet + T= “а great man,” and weg “the other world,” 
are Sanskrit, and are in use in all the languages. 


| 5 E E 
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The following instances of modern Karmadháràyas are from © 
Hindi: 


@suet “ hig-bellied,” from ЕТ “big,” and qz “belly.” 
ARATTA “ polite,” » AT “good,” 5, ATYA “man.” 
«таят “ long-lesged,” » AUT “long,” „Чї “leg.” 
AART “hemiplegia,” » VAT “half,” „ RITA “skull” 
WIAA “half-ripe,” » WAT “half,” „ HAT “raw.” ^ 


= 
Wada. “ahare” (lit.long-eared) » WAT “long,” 5, ATA “car.” 


The adjective ia Hindi typically ending in d, an adjectival 
termination has been added to the nouns which form the last 
member of these compounds, in dll cases in which tlie com- 
pound itself is used adjectivally ; and the first member of the 
compound, if it contains a long vowel, has that vowel evphoni- 
cally shortened. | 

Marathi is very rich in compounds, almost more so an any 
other lunguage of the group. A few instances of Karmadhá- " 


rayas are here given: 


SSH “а pole-cat,” from 91557 “ black,” HİT “cat.” 
wiseWrdt “red earth,” „ ЯТТ “red,” ата “earth.” 
taai “long-legged,” ,, TT “long,” ain “leg.” 5 
«Sedis **Juckless," » 1257 “Маск,” dis 2 diee 
TOT “ prosperity," » ACT good," avery condi fina (ifa). 


= 


In Gujarati, as far as I сап judge from the' works available 

ids consultation, the practice of making compounds out of 

modern elements is not carried to so great an extent. as in 
some of the other languages. Instances are: 


ARATAT “politeness,” from AST “good,” Т “man.” 
S 
WITZ “а grandee,” » агї“ great,” * man." 


Dvigu compounds, namely those in which the first element 
isa printer are exceedingly common : in Hindi, and almost Ў 


о 


*. 
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a Е я 
& equally so in the other languages; thus with GT “tio,” as the 


initial element, sometimes shortened to €: . 
Д с 


H. CAGE EUR an interpreter,” from WTHT “speech.” 
dC E: FET “a cloth of two breadths,” » ЧУТ “strip of cloth.” 
Pan: AET “a necklace of twoothreads," ,, = “thread.” s 
EH. “зат “pregnant” (with two lives), ,, sit “life.” 


= (“a weight of 2 Ibs. 


Н. SALT “а weight of two sers," 5 
gant 8 , 2 GK | Avoirdupois." 
H. gaat “a two-anna piece,” » ITT, “an anna.” 


With dta “three,” shortened to fa: 
X ! 


ФАУ мН: faaet “a necklace of three threads,” 


H. faatferat «а building with three doors," from PIE **a door." 


With ITT “four,” which becomes in composition ўў, i.e. q3 
from Fat, with dropping of q, according to rule, and :elision 


Е, of final x: 
H. qadt “a four-anna piece.” 
"EH: Пата “a framework for a door," from RTE “wood.” 
r H. ER “earring,” $ ==“ ring." 
; ‘H. ater “a box with fgür partitions,” » WX “house.” 


H. rare “the four months of the rainy season,” ,, "HT. “month.” 


All the compound numerals are Dvigus, as will be noticed 
presently. It is not necessary to give illustrations from the 

|. .* other languages, aś they are formed in precisely the same way 
^ asin Hindi. : 

Dwandwa compounds, strictly speaking, do not exist; The : 
Dwandwas of Sanskrit consisted of two rouns or more com- 
pounded together into one word, the latter of which took ће 
terminations of the dual noun of the a-stem, or that of the 
plural, according to the number of things expressed in the 


VOL. Il. 9 
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compound. But as the modern languages no longer possess а 
the infléxional terminations of the old synthetical languages, 

it is clear that no Dwandwas in the Sanskrit sense can exist. 
There are abundant alliterations where two or more words are 
put close togetner, and only the last word takes the GEAR 
thus one may say, erst TET ux “ол elephants and horses ;” 
but these are hardly compounds. The same remark applies to 
the very numerous cases where a second word is added to the 
first so ‘as to jingle with it, such second word being for the 
most part quite meaningless, as in S. qa же “ fall? where 
ya has no meaning; such are, sta ura Н. “near,” where , 
ara is.meaningless; SZT WIT “ upside down," and many oy 
others. : 

Bahuvrihis are easily formed in all the languages by giving 
an adjectival termination to any of the foregoing classes of com- 
pounds, and in fact several of the examples given above are 
Bahuvrihis. Further illustrations are unnecessary: 


8 26. Ni umerals.—The cardinal numbers up to ten inclusive 
are simple adjectives, some of which ‘are declinable, others not ;, 
from. eleven up to ninety-nine they are, as was statéd in the 
last section, compounds to a certain extent of the Dvigu cha- i 
racter. Each numeral, though a strong family likeness runs 
through them all, stands on its own basis, and is derived 
directly from Prakrit, through the operation of the phonetic 
laws of its own language, and it will therefore be necessary to 


examine each one separately and in detail. j 
Oxz—Sk va, Pr vm, Н. w, P. Ta, S. Ra Wm ums ^. 4 
fefast, жїзї (Sindhi is never contented with one form) ; | 
G. um, usually written Spa; M. va, AT O. B. wa; Gipsy yer, 
Tt is indeclinable in HZ and P., but may take case-affixes when 
standing alone; the two Bindhi forms in dT are diminutives, - 
and that language has put on an & in front, the reason for — |. 
which is not apparent. B. pronounces it very short and, harsh, 
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2 
something like yack, rhyming with the English ‘words pack, 
stack. The Wis long in all the other languages except P. and 
S., and the double & of Prakrit has thérefore been reduced to a 
single. O!d-H; has constantly Ş@ and xz. 


Two.—Skr. base qand fg, Pr. t, Н. Zt; P. dt, M. ч. 
О. B. qx, Gipsy dui; but S. ч, G, 3. Here S. and О. stand 
apart from the others, they having, as pointed out in Vol. Т. 
p. 381, assimilated the g to the q, and thus made Ẹ, out of 
which S. gets its peculiar sound 4; S. appears to have taken 
the base 9, and G. the base fg. Н. and Р. have probably also 


° taken the base x, and resolved the semivowel into its vowel, 


thus getting «э, whence «ү; the forms ava, qu zx, and 
x are, however, found in the earlier poets. М. ‘eta contains 
the type of the neuter plural ; this is unknown in Skr., and 
has probably been extended to this numeral from M. dis 
“three. 


Tunzm.-Skr. base fF, nom. pl. neut. «fur, decns Рг. 
fafu, and Gipsy ti, Н. ata, P. fest, G. aw, M. я, О 
fafa, B. faa. All these are neuter plurals by origin, and 
from this, as observed above, M. has apparently imitated its 
ata “ буо.” P. has also a commonly used form 4, which 
agrees with S. ә, as far as the’subjoined X and vowel are con- 
cerned ; but S. has changed q into z, under the influence of the 
following €: both these forms lead back to the Skr. masc. qq: 
If it be asked why two-languages out of the group should adopt 
the masculine, while the others take the neuter, it might be 
answered, that S. and P. (especially S.) are often more archaic 
in their forms than the other languages, and that Н. has pro- 
bably not deliberately-adopted the neuter plural; but as ¢hree is , 
the first numeral that has a distinctly plural meaning—one and 
{иф being respectively singular and dual in the parent speech— 
H. has indicated {Де idea of plurality by adding the sign which 
indicates plurality i in the noun, where, as it will be seen here- 


te 
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after, the términation of the neuter plural has usurped the place 
of all other plural forms. Kashmiri, a very archaic dialect, 
uses fag, and we may therefore place it, tegether with the 
Gipsy, Р. and S., on a higher level of antiquity thanche others ; 
Gipsy by its additional 4 (unless this is to be considered merely” 
as anunâsika) standing halfway “between the three western 
languages and H., and its followers O. B. and G. It is charac- 
teristiccof G. to be careless about short vowels; aÑ for fam is a 
parallel to aa “уе,” for qu. 

Four.—Skr. base ч, neut. pl. TT, whence Pr. чт, 
В. and О. aft, 5. Tf, Н. P. G. M. rx, Gipsy star, 
shtar, ishtar, probably by inversion from tsar, 4 having in 
M., and. possibly formerly in S. also, sometimes the sound of 


» 


© 


ts, also in Kashmiri’ tso"= NT, а sound due to доу, j 


influences. 
The entire loss of the nexus @, which had becorae F in 


Prakrit, is unusual, but possible in the case of so-much-used 
a word as this, and it need not surprise us when we think of 


aru = agi, colloquially at. 


Five.—Skr. base Waa, but the final 2 AR In m abe nomi-. 


native, and in fact throughout the declension. n UF, Н. 
uim, and so in M. G. B. and O.,.but S.’and P. m ust, with 
the tenuis softened to its media. Gipsy and Kashmiri have 
pantsh, which is written in the latter чї, and Ms, though it 
writes чїч, pronounces pants. e 

Sx. No base qq, but nom. ЧУ, S is ‘also the declen- 
sional base. Pr. %, whence H. @, and dialectically а wr р. ®. 
S. m and ee, G. 5, О. aa (pronounced chhoh), В. 59; "but 
M. ает, where the q is regular Marathi for wg, see Vol. I. 
p- 218, and the € akin to S. gg. How ¥ came into it does 
not concern us to inquire, as the process tool place in. earlier 
‘times than we are dealing with ; Kashmiri has still лаз fis, 
with which may be compared Gipsy (it, ÑA) sho, shod. 
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Sevex.—Skr. aq, the «t being dropped as in Fa, Pr. a7, 
whence H. ata (see Vol. І. p. 287), where this numeral is 
treated of as illustrating the strong nexus). The Gipsies use 
efta, whick shows traces of Greek influence, ézrà becoming 


“афта; as Paspati (p. 77) points out, there is a" frequently oc- 


. curring change of m to ф in the transition of words i UE: Greek 


to Chingana. 

Eicur.—Skr. «ST or =e, Prakrit ag, H. за, P. az, 
S. Ya, M. G. О. ara, D. are. All these are regular “phonetic 
changes. Kashmiri has also "Tg, but Gipsy again approaches 
the Greek with ochto, which Paspati says is modern Greek дуто 


` for бктф. 


Niwz.—Skr. aq, Рг. wa, Н. =f, which is also written TF, 
P. ai or q3, S. 9, G. M. aq, О. яч (n0), В. wa, Kashmiri 
wt and ît, Gipsy again Greek enea—évved. Had the Gipsies 
only learnt to count as far as six when they left India? With 
the exception of ten and twenty, they have few distinctly Indian 
numbers above six. i 


Trn.—Skr. qw, Prakrit gg, whence Н. «qu. B. ۹ О. «чї 
їп literature, thanks to the Pandits; but people when they talk 
or write to one another use qu; G. qu, P. qu'and gg, M. eet, 
which is strange, as M. does'nót usually change w to ж. S., as 
might be expected, has wg, Kashmiri gg, Gipsy desh. This 
numeral presents no special features. 

There is a regular’ ascending scale in the numerals. The 
cardinals.up to ten are simple derivatives from Sanskrit; from’ 
ten to hineteen they are compound derivatives from the same, 
but inherit the system of composition handed down from thé 
earlier language. From nineteen onwards they form their 
pumerals i in a way of their own, which agrees at the same time 
in principle with that of Sanskrit, but differs from it so far 
that the materials of which the compounds are composed are of 
modern origin in many respects. 


х 
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It will be more convenient to exhibit each group in' a tabular 
form. Here follows the group of “tens” :— 


е 


14 
e 


15 
dew | Чч оч 
stet 


ac 


= 


UAE | FTE | ACE 


29 


| qaw | Axe | ates | UgE | dee ana | Werte | За 
att 


TATE 
TIE 
fiat 


TTT 


12 
Skr. | шта | тш | AAA) F 


а | 
| 


Pr. 
Pi 
S 


& 


1. 
0. 


0 


These all follow Vararuchi’s well-known rule ii. ‚1% by 
which the g of gU is changed to X, and ii. 44, by which q 


212222321114 
215222112311: 
-/FRFERE EEE 

EE FEE 

d 


2 
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a 
is changed to &. This type xg is throughout retained by H., 
which even in “sixteen” has dialectically WTxg as well as the 
more classical atag; the final g, however, not being a favourite , 
or commor»ending in any of the languages, is mostly dropped, 


‘and its place supplied by long d, produced by combinatioi of 


the two short vowels; thu’ «Тє becomes ATTA by elision: 
of €, and then M. atat. The final long o, which is exhibited 
above im B.,is quite inorganic, amd arises from the habit Ben- 


` galis have of pronouncing * as д; this short o is lengthened in 


counting, and we thus find at, but it would be quite as 


. correct, or rather more so, to write ATT, pronouncing bard. 


Р. and S. add anunásika throughout, and 5. retains the €, but it 
can hardly be said that the nasalization of the final syllable has 
any organic foundation: it is, I believe, merely another instance 
of the nasal way these people speak. One often hears a distinctly 
nasal twang given by natiyes to words where no nasal is written ; 
and until some better and more rational standard of spelling 
shall be introduced, it is merely fighting with the air to reason 
about the origin of these anunásikas, many of which are nothing 
more than local accent, and have no foundation in etymology. 
As fo “eleven,” it is noticeable that the wj, which was 
drópped in scenic Prakrit, still holds its place, though some- 
times softened to 4, or even q, in the moderns; the q or 4 
which appears in Н. WTTE, P. and G., is probably by ,inver- 
sion from’ ae, and the prosthetic эў of б. is inorganic. In 
“twelve” is seen the,rejection of the initial = already noticed. 
“Thirteen” seems to have been wrongly worked out by Cowell ; 
following Vararuchi (p. 121, note), he would make ¢rayodasa 
first- into ¢reyodasa, which is not, I think, what "Vararuchi 
means, as in i. 5 he souples ѓегала with sunderam = saundaryam, 
and similar words. He probably supposes a transposed form 


iaryodasa, Which by his rule becomes ferodaía, by the palatal 
‚ vowel leaping over into the preceding syllable (Vol. I. p. 135) : 


the steps are tayo, taryo, tario, tairo, ero. Then the syn- 


* 


` would be more cofrect for == WW and TE= a. 


be 
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chronous change of dasa to raha produces teror айа, easily con- 
tracted to feraha in Pr., because o is habitually short, and 
teróraha, ler'raha, is a natural contraction. 2 


In the case of “fourteen,” Prakrit does not ehange = to x, 


proBably because | the x of "dX had been assimilated to ће“ 


following g, making g; this is followed "by all the Versus 
except | S., which sticks to its favourite 8. 

More irregular than the foregoing is « fifteen. 2 Here the 
anuswara’ operates, and by Var. iii. 44, the nexus Ẹ is changed 
to ¥ (it would in Pali have been 3f). This double 7 has become 
anuswára, and € inserted, or in some cases H, owing to the 
influence perhaps of the following X. Bengali has preserved 
the Prakrit type, merely lengthening the vowels by its broad 
rustic pronunciation. Неге also the" is an eccentricity for 
ó—3, and one might accurately write Чї. 

Skr. has in “sixteen” changed the = of gg to ¥, under the 
influence of the final g of qz, and this cerebral sound is ex- 


pressed in the moderns by & in those languages which possess ' 


that sound, and by X or in those which do not. I am not 
aware of any authority for a Pr. form FIFE, and give it as 
mere conjecture, following Trumpp; though perhaps WI 
Of the remaining two there 18 only this to remark, 1 that P. 
lengthens the second syllable of “seventeen” in imitation of 
“eighteen,” while M. reverses the process, shortening “eighteen” 
in imitation of “seventeen.” о 
ı The form for “nineteen” means “twenty loss one?” and was 


probably originally чаша ‚ from which we get the. G.. 


апаа, by inversion for Aa, and Old-H. aqha: ‘and 
ma; M. preserves an accurate form ing. The same 
system prevails in “twenty-nine,” “thirty-nine,” and the rest. 
Prakrit has ugt. and usare (Weber, Bhag. p. 426). 9 
The series “ twenty- Msi “thirty-two,” e Torty twos ef eto., has 
been exhibited at Vol. I. p. 381, and the series. “twenty-seven,” 


——— — 


27. 
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е and the rest, at p. 289, where also їз shown the 
series “seventy-one,” “seventy-two,” etc., so that it is unnecessary 
to give these in detail again; the forms of “seventy” are included 
in the following table for completeness’ sake, and because there 


b "are some inaccuracies in the forms given in Vol.°I, p. 288: ' 
Shi ae qui bi 
E EE ES tow E 
‚|| тттҥк Fe Е 
КОКТЕ ЕЕ» TA 
. jie RES ERE: 
eee be be EE 
TEE age 
узу EE EE Ed 
AEN er ЕЕ ЕЁ 
КЗЗ ЗИ E 
E Ë ош S 


M 
0. 


Bi Фф 


! Weber, Bhagayati, p. 426. 


0° 
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Oriya dogs not use any derivative of fanfa, but instead 
TEU ie. «score H. also uses IE for the same. The 
languages. are quite regular in “ twenty” and <‘ thirty,” in the, 
latter occasionally retaining the nexus fr, but тоге usually 


dropping the ^. ® In “forty” the Prakrit of the Bhagavati has Э 


changed X to W, and the nexus? ¢ is dropped throughout. 
More irregülar is “fifty,” in which, as in “fifteen,” Vararuchi's 
Prakrit substitutes W for 3} in this it is followed only by 
Marathi; the other languages refer back to the Sanskrit form, 
softening the Ч into 9 in S. and P.only. “Sixty” is also quite 
regular, as are also “eighty” and “ninety,” except that M. 
апа G. make the initial into e and a respectively, under+the 
influence of the 2 in the next syllable." 

. It is when these numerals come to be compounded that they 
exhibit such wide variations of form, as to render it necessary 


for the student to learn each number up to “one hundred" . 
separately, and even when the phonetic and structural mechan: , 
ism is explained, there remains a large residuum of eccentricities ` 


апа peculiaritiés. Following the example of Skr., the modern 
languages do not merely, as do most other families of speech, 
add one number to another to express the numbers intermediate 
to each decade, but compound the two elements: thus Н. does 
not say do aur bis, for “ two-and-twenty," but makes a single 
word 0418; so do all the other-languages. I shall first show 
the changes which the units undergo, and then. those of the 
tens, as in every case the lesser numeral precedes, and they say 
“ twotwenty," “threetwenty,” and the like. ` 

* Two." In by far the greater number of instances the form 
is qT, as in «Тє quoted above, and in the examples given in 
T. 331. In “thirty-two,” however, the loüg û is shortened to @ 
before =й, making atta. In “forty-two,” the q of the 
чта is elided in Pr., when it becomes the second membér 
of a compound, so that we get qaa in Bhag., the 4 being 
inserted to fill the hiatus. . This ¥ in the moderns either 


a 


5- 


“о 
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softens to V, as in H. rama. “forty-two,” or is added to the 
letter preceding, as О. Te. P. here has 91°, in imitation 
of “thirty-two $” G. is irregular in AAT <“ seventy-two,” 
and В. arl ©? insert an inorganic x in facta “ eighty-two,” 


‘FUT “ninety-two.” With the exception of these few Irre- 


gularities, the general type aT? is regularly kept throughout. 
“Three.” The regular type is d, shortened jn some places 
to fq, апа? occasionally with an euphonic < added, making 
fax: thus— : 
H. AE “twenty-three,” 919 or data “ thirty-three,” SITO 
also a? and #а° “forty-three,” faqqa “fifty-three,” fata, 9° 
* sixty- йш? fag ax “seventy- three,” fax tdt “eighty- -three,” fax tst 


“ ninety- -three.^ 
P. ae “ twenty-three,” Яе! “thirty-three,” Rare, fex and aae 
“ forty-three,” fads, face “ fifty-three,” Ges <“ sixty-three,” fag aT 
“seventy-three, faxrét “eighty-three,” FATTAR <“ ninety-thrve” ] 
S. ЗЕ “twenty-three,” = * thirty-three,” Зате “forty- 
three,” "sre “fifty-three,” EE < sixty-three,” Seafx * seventy- 
three,” aa d eighty-three,” fra “© ninety-three."^ 
е Gata “twenty-three,” GERE “ thirty-three,’ aata, DEO 
e forty-three,” BELKI “fifty-tkreo,” ача “ sixty-three,”’ аах 
(c seventy-three,” Want. ята “ eighty-three,” aiy“ ninety-three.” 
M. Aqa “© twenty-three,” Яе “< thirty-three,” Jasta “forty- 


| three," “ча * C fift"-threc? FATE “sixty-three,” чеч “seventy-three,” 


TA “cighty-three,” эт “ ninety-three.” 

û. ALT “twenty-three,” AAT “thirty-three,” етеү“ forty- 
three,” qus “fifty-three,” AUS “ sixty-three,” AOTC “ seventy-three,” 
Aa “ cighty-three,” faataa “ninety-three.” . 
^ B. Ee “ twenty-three,” ачїя “thirty-three,” area “forty- 
three,’ FAUTA “fifty-three,” qufz “sixty-three,” акт “ Беу» 
three,” тї “ eighty-three,” farraz <“ ninety-three.” 


M 
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“Four,” takes the compound from = throughout, satin 
- variant spellings il, Wa, and T3; the numbers may be made 
up after the example of the threes, an euphoniox: being inserted 
before a vowel, like fax. “Five” is in composition Gy, чя, Ч, 


and P. and 8. Ga, M. has qq in yaa “thirty-five,” and G.^ 


Tug in freee “forty-five.” “Six” is always р, BU, ore, 
except,in M., which is unlike the rest, changing @ into yp and 
@ in its,usual fashion: thus^while “thirty-six” ізет, and 
“fifty-six” 019, it uses asta “twenty-six,” Qara “forty- 
six,” ATE “sixty-six,” MEWT, TEC “seventy-six,” miai 
“eighty-six,” and т “ninety-six.” <“ Seven” and “eight” 


exhibit no irregularities, and “nine” is not used as a»pzefix, | 
the periphrasis with Wa “less than? the next higher number 


being used in its stead. H. however has wate “ cighty-nine,” 
and faataa “ninety-nine,” in which last it agrees with P. 
adtag and the other dialects. 8. has two singular, forms, 
ata аа .quraa, apparently from aT + AA + aa “nine 


upon ninety,” or some such’ expression ; in one case the q, in * 


the other the я of wq has suffered elision. Chand uses this 
method of compounding by means of fu in the lines— 


. Wi чча чч ча ud © 
TT dis == ATT I A 
“That (was) the year nine hundred (and) over. 
Years thirty and six before.”—i, 221. © 

meaning to indicate Samvat 936, A.D. 879e The reduplication of 
the W is metri gratia. 

With regard to the latter part of the compound, ata Te 

comes &9 in H., $y in О. and B., € in e but dts (EE 


M., ate in 8. 

TG remains unchanged. TT loses its initial, and some- 
times takes d, as in H. Ratata. 

<“ Fifty" undergoes very wide changes, In H. it changes 


from wr into 99 in UT + q7 “Б шу” 9199 «вну -two,” 
у; y 


x 


y 
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aa “fifty-four,” qarqa “fifty-seven,” «aras “fifty-eight ;” 
and into ya in faqqa “fifty-three,” auqa “fifty-six,” UU 
“fifty-three ;” both these are probably the first Half of an 
older form. Чт, the anuswara of whith has been hardened to 
wp, the initial q is softened to q after vowels, unless it be 
thought preferable to see in these forms a relie of the Р 
чщтат. In P. чэт changes to qs, except in =“ fifty- 
four” and -feust “fifty-six.” ‘The same occurs in Sindhi, 
whose Чате is regularly changed to quite, as үч “ fifty- 
one.” 26. follows H., as do also О. and B., with very trifling 
changes; for “fifty-five,” however, they use б. qataq, O. 
чета, B. Ччта, in opposition to H. FUT. 

With “sixty” S. and T. have recourse to their characteristic 
change of ¥ to g throughout; thus 


P. хас, S. така “sixty-one.” 
„ TEZ,  » 9ТЕ “sixty-two,” etc. etc. 


This course is followed by all the languages except О. in the 
analogous case of HT, but only by P. and S. in the case of 
“sixty.” (For the series ‘“‘seventy-one,” “seventy-two,” etc., 
see Vol. I. p. 288.) О. combines the ¥ of aT with the fol- 
lowing =f, one of which it rejects, and inserts a labial vowel, 
thus producing YK, as чаг, ята, ete. 

“ Eighty” presents no noteworthy features; but in М. aqq 
“ninety” rejects the final, ,چ‎ which is perhaps a relic of the 
« of aqfa in composition, and doubles the 4, at the same time 
restoring the cerebral type of Prakrit, which was inadmissible: ° 
in the single word, because the 4 was there initial; thus it, gets 
aq, as in чыш *mninety-one." G. follows an analogous 
process, changing At or 919 into qr preceded by anunásika; as in 
su * ninety-four,? qai “ninety-five,” Rit, “ninety-six.” - 
he other languages are regular. 

‚ In the junction of the two elements of these compounds it is 
to be observed that a long d is often inserted, but I am unable to 
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lay down any rule for its insertion or omission, unless it be that 
where the initial letter of the second member is weak, å is in- 
serted ; where it is strong, omitted. Compare Н. яты “ twenty- 
two” for 4+ qa with qita “thirty-three” for a+ ata; but 
ever! this rule hardly carries us through all the series. The 
Prakrit had originated these compound. forms long before the 
modern languages came into existence, and the secret of the 
composition must therefore be looked for in that stage of speech ; 


and the data for Prakrit numerals are unfortunately so defec- _ 


tive, that as yet I have been unable to formulate any rules on 
the subject. Marathi introduces a joining vowel e in the series 
with “forty,” and *IT in the “seventy,” “eighty,” and “ninety” 
series; but the reason of this is not eesy to find. 

Above “one hundred” composition ceases, and the- "words are 
written separately except in M. G. and, S., which, from. “ one- 
hundred-and-one" to ‘‘ one-hundred-and-nine” can combine the 
lesser numeral with the Skr. iX “above,” thus: 


“ One-hundred-and-one,? M. тега i S. waT at G. E 


§ 97. The ordinals of all the languages are formed each on 


its own basis for the first four numerals, but after that follow a 


regular system of genuine Sanskrit origin. 

« First” has the following fozms : н. ufeat, P. id, M. id., 
S. west, fafat, fafect, G. RTT. O. and B. generally use 
the Skr. HAA, but the H. ufeat is gaining ground, and is 
heard among the lower orders constantly, П we derive these 
words from ич, we are met by the difficulty of admitting the 
change of 4 into wp or x, and I therefore suppose that they 
come from an unrecorded comparative HAIT, which would stand 
in the same relation to the superlative яча: as Latin prior 


does to primus. Bopp (§ 293) has already established the fact. 


that ЯЗ is the superlative of Я, and similarly (8 321) he shows 
that all the cognate languages use the Superlative form, as 
primus, mparos for mporaros, and er isto — erst, from er — eher, 
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So also our own “first,” in Old-English fyrst, is the superlative 
of “fore.” There must also, one would imagine, haye been & 
comparative, and this could be nothing else than WH. . 

“Second” is H. «жт, P. «эп, gM, S. Таза, 9\51, б. 
dist М. «uxo О. gat, but О. and В. ofteneuse fU. 16 
is probable. that the “rude uncivilized Oriyas and Bengalis diu 
not possess the idea of ап ordinal till late times, when they 
naturally had: recourse to Sanskrit to supply the want. , Old-H. 
has also «sit; which, together with the Panjabi form, are from 
Skr. fadta, Pr. gaa, also га, but the modern «T refers 
to thé form www, formed by hardening the $u into ws, and 
then, dropping one ч (Vol. I. p. 249). The 8. and б. come from 
another Pr. form fafan, reduced by dropping the €; this is 
further shortened into qta. For еН. and M. =° and ŞTI, 
see under the next paragraph. 

amid? Н. dYexr, P. ditur, эт, S. feat, Ast, б. 
айат, `М. faaxt, О. and B. faat is in use, but aaa is com- 
mon also. This ordinal is parallel to the last, and is derived 
from the Skr. чч by the same process as the. words for 
“second.” ‘The form WATT with its analogous «ГТ seems to 
be a recent compound of the numeral themes =, di, with some 
word meaning progression, and probably connected with the 
root a“ to go,” but there ave no certain facts on which to 
found an opinion. 

“Fourth” is regularly derived from the Skr. чей. вее 
Vol. I. p. 144. ` 


From “fifth” onwards the ordinals are regularly formed. 


by adding И. sj, О-Н. 9, P. чї, S. AW, б. sv, M. ат. 
B. end. O., haying no ordinals of their own, use the Sanskrit 


terms when necessary. All these terminations come regularly, 


from the Skr. 99, the termination of the ordinals.! Hindi uses 
` Jor “sixth” RET, the regular Prakrit form of Skr. ЧӘ, and 
with this agrees G. wey, but all the rest are regular. 

1 See for further discussion of this question Chap. III. § 54. 
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898. Besides the cardinal and ordinal series, the Tanguages 
have other sets of numerals formed in ways peculiar to them- 
selves. Such are the fractional numbers, in which ali the seven 
languages are rich. . 

«^A quarter”? bis H. чта or urs, P. id., S. ars, б. ura, М. 
ara, О. чїч, чт, В. drat (чэй); the origin of all these is Skr. 
utes; P. algal “a quarter,” the compound qutfga= “with a 
quarter,” becomes in Pr. aar, and in Н. gat, P.-43T, WITT, 
жатат, З. чате, Ө. wat, M. чат, О. resi, D. азат (saw å). 
Thus Н. чат 9\19,“ three and a quarter,” and so in all the rest. 
On the other hand, the deduction of a quarter is expressed by 
derivatives of Skr. uted, ie. UTE + wr “a quarter less." 
н. Чїй, P. чач, чай, S. ЧТ, б. drat, M. UTE (nearer 

to the Skr. than any), О. Ut, B. id. Thus ata ata “two and 
three quarters," or “a quarter less than three." In H. P. O. 


and B. we appear to have the locative form, in the others а. 


nominative. 

Two other numbers also are peculiar to this group: “one and 
a half, Н. Se from Skr. ga, concerning which see Vol. I. 
p. 238, and “two and a half," Н. etî, P. eta, S. эдет, О. 
aA, М. aera, О. чет, В. umen, the origin of which 
geems to be Skr. 33 + 99, to which M. adds the conjunction ч. 

For “three and a half,” “ four and a half," and the rest, the 
languages add to the complete numeral the word H. P. Wie, 
S. arg, б. urer, M. are, О, ate, В. ate, from. Skr. q+ ard 
= “with a half ;? thus “ three and a half” is H-a AT, 
«four and a half” 18 ITT, and so on. 

The other species of numerals, such as “once,” “twice,” and 
the rest, will more appropriately be Золин under the heed of 


Adverbs. 


rs 
= 
ка < 
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§ 29. GENDER is of two kinds, natural and grammatical. 

) Natural" gender is that which refers to living beings, and is 
threefold; there being one form for males, a second for females, 

4 — and a third for mankind or animals regarded merely as such 
without reference to sex. The human mind has, however, not 

rested content with this simple and natural use of gender, but 

. has, by án effort of imagination, extended the distinctions of sex 

to inanimate ‘objects, abstract=ideas, and, in short, to all nouns 

of every kind. All languages are not alike in this respect: 

some retains all three genders, others only two, and some have 


. had the good fortune to emancipate themselves entirely in the 
| noun, and to a great extent in the pronoun, from these awkward 
a ^ and cumbersome swaddling-clothes of speech. This is happily 
| | the eqs8 with our own beautiful and practieal language, and is 
j an advantage for which we ought to be deeply thankful to our 

Norman ancestors, whose keen common sense led them to reject 
“mach that was useless and unwieldy in the speech of our English 
* forefathers. 
Ne The older languages of the Indo-European family have all 
x 10 


= 
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three genders; those of the Semitic family god оп very weil z 
from the beginning with only two, having never thought of 
developing the neuter. In the middle and mcdern Indo- 
Germanic languages the German still retains all three genders, 
while most of the others have only two, and some none at all. • 

> Natural gender exists in all languages, grammatical gender 
only in a certain number. In those which do not observe gram- ў 
matical | gender, natural gender is frequently distinguished by 
having $wo separate words for the two sexes; in those which чый | 
acknowledge both kinds of gender, the distinction is affected by | 
a variation in the form of the word, most frequently in the'termi- . 
nating syllable or vowel. In consequence of this habit, it has 
come to pass that the form. of the word has created the “gender; 
thus, in deciding what gender should be ascribed to a word 
which indicates an object from its nature incapable of classifica- 
tion by sex, the form of the word is the only guide; and if it 
happen, to be of a form similar to that which is appropriated to 
the male sex in living beings, it will be classed as masculine ; 
if to the female sex, as feminine ; and if to neither, as neuter. 
Both classes of gender exist in the languages we are con- 
sidering, but in a very different degree. Gender is ‘in all of 
them indicated to a great extent by variations of form, especially 
of termination ; -but it must be observed that whéréas'substan- 
tives have, as has been shown in the last chapter, а very great 
range of terminations, adjectives and the participial forms of 
verbs have very few. It is principally by observing which form. 

* of an adjective or participle is used with any given substantive, 
that we can tell what its gender is. For instance, H. sarak, “a 
road," is the name of a thing in itself incapable of-^natural 
gender; it is only by noting such phrases as Dari sarak, “a big 

` road,” sarak banti, “the road is being made,” that we discover 
it to be feminine. Hence it follows that in those languages 
which use very few participial forms, or whose adjectives have* 
no distinctive forms for gender, we are unable to race the 


9 
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gender of substantives very clearly; such languages have only 
natural, not grammatical gender, and eyen the natural gender 
only in a limited number of instances finds expression in the 
form of the word used. 


§ 80. Sanskrit has’ all thiee genders, so have the Prakrits." 
In the modern languages, only Gujarati and Marathi have all 
three. Sindhi, Panjabi, and Hindi have only masculine and 
feminine; Bengali and Oriya have no gender at all, éxcept in 
the pure Sanskrit Tatsamas, now so largely introduced, which 
„ retain the form of the Sanskrit gender, but even this only in 
7 the higher style. In B. they say wYz ataa “a little boy,” 
Bre ATT “a little girl" and gz qq “a little thing.” In 
the highflown literary style they would write Geet sm “a hand- 
` some man,” E wr “a beautiful woman ; but in the common 
style, which is, after all, the true language, one would hear 
ч Fe for “a beautiful woman," without regard to gender. 
The same holds good in Oriya, and in both, even in the high 
style, there is no distinction between masculine and neuter. In > 
this Chapter, thetefore, we may dispense with these two lan- 
guages ültogetlier. ү 
In Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, the reduction of the three 
‚ genders to two has been effected by turning both the masculines 
and neuters of Sanskrit into masculines; and as the common 
people in the two first-named countries are very careless about 
the use of the feminine, it may almost be said that grammatical 
gender scarcely exists out of books. The use of gender is still 
further reduced, even in literature, by the fact that a great 
number of the adjectives in those two languages end in con- 
sonants, and do not possess separate forms for masculine and 
feminine, so that they afford no clue to the gender of the sub- 
stantive, which is only perceptible.from the numerous participial ` 
forms of the verb, J ' / 
In Sindhi some of the neuter nouns of Sanskrit haye become 
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feminine, but the most part are masculine. As before mentionea) 


all nouns in, Sindhi end in a vowel, and the distinction of gender 
is therefore more clearly recognizable than in the*other lan- 
guages wherein consonantal terminations abound. There are, 
however, some. adjectives, mostly of Arabic or Persian origin 
(though some are pure Sindhi), which, although ending in a 
vowel, do not change either for gender, number, or case; as aa 
“plentiful,” Skr. 99; Wg “mixed,” Skr. ae; ЖЇЗ] “easy, » 
Skr. Way which are Sanskritic; and تمام‎ “whole,” gs “good,” 
حیران‎ * distressed," which are Arabic and Persian. 

Marathi still retains in full апа every-day use the whole three 
genders, and the same is true of Gujarati. Not only have the 
substantives three genders, but the adjectives also, and the 


greater part of the tenses of the verb, being participial in form, : 


. have also three genders, so that to a foreigner the difference in 
this respect between these two stilted languages and the simple, 
easy, bnt in no whit less expressive Bengali, is at every turn 
apparent. 

In all the five languages which have gender expressed, the 
masculine is used to denote large, strong, heavy and coarse 
objects; the feminine small, weak, light and fine ones; ‘and the 
neuter, where it’exists, represents dull, inert, and oftén con- 
temptible things: So far is this»cazried, that in cases where the 
original word was only masculine or neuter, a feminine form 
has been invented to express a smaller or finer article of the 
same kind ; and, conversely, where only a feminine form existed, 

‘oa masculine to express a larger or coarser object has been str uck 

out. Instances are: 

Skr. HUTTE “pot” (n.), Н. Fist “a large cooking pot” (mi), siet 
<a small cauldron,” or “earthen pot? (£). 


Skr. JF and ata “ball” (m.), Н. WAT “cannon-hall” (л.), те 
реб? “pill” (£). 
Sis. frat roe? (o), Н. RIT Ше” (n) дй string,” 


“cord” Cf) 


o 


ei 
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^ Here the final i of ragmi having been lengthened, and 4 being 
universally regarded as a feminine termination, a magculine in 
à has been. created. This distinction runs through all the lan- 
guages, and is even found in B. and O., which, although careless 
in the matter of gender, still recognize the difference between 
the termination in å, as denoting larger objects, and that in é, as 
denoting smaller. This will be more fully treated under the 
heads of the various terminations.” 

In M., gith its three genders, the different shales of a 
common meaning, as indicated by gender, are illustrated by 

» the following examples : 


TUT (m. \ Ga large piece torn from a Posts leaf, used to 
wrap up goods in.” 

еа (7), «а small piece of the above.” 

facut (m.), the same as TIT. 

fave (£), the same as facet, also “a small chisel.” 


fa (n.), “a small chisel,” “the act of tearing.” 
ITET (m.), “a large cart, or waggon, for conveying loads.” 
set (£), “а small cart or carriage for conyeying persons.” 
SIT (n.), “a clumsy ог riċketty old car or dray” 
AT (m.), “a cable.” P 1 M 
art (f), “a thread.” 
ST»), **a string," “thread,” “ streamlet,” * track.’ 
a TET (m.), “a stone.” 
OTST (£), “а large mass of rock." (Here the fem. expresses the 


larger object, which is unusual.) 


In the case of animals, the masculine and feminine indicate 
the respective sexes, and the neuter either the young or the 
whole species collectively ; as 


Т (m.), “horse.” 
Bret (£), “mare.” 
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GTS (n.), “the horse,” i.e. the genus Equus generally. 
AHL (m.), “а he-goat.” i 5 


+ ° 


TT (£), “а she-goat.” 


The same practice exists їп Gujarati ; as 


or collectively. E 
UTET (m.), <a buffalo-bull.” ш, 
UTE (£), “а buffalo-cow." i 
UTE (n.), “a buffalo-calf.” 


These peculiarities of gender and its terminations will come 


out clearly as we work through this Chapter, and need not be 
further illustrated here. 


§ 31. The adjective in all the languages exhibits the general 


type of the terminations for gender, and is so fixed and regular 


a8 to afford a standard for each language. 
the adjective is as follows : 


1 Narmadás'ankar's example is: 
brought а great number of horses (g, 


It is not of course meant that these аг 
of the adjective or participle, 


The general, type of 


о 6 


| 
AO H 
99$ and ARE (п.), “a kid,” also the goat species in general. o A 
LI 
Tret (m:), “horse.” sá d 
TT (7), “mare.” M 
Te (п.), “a wretched screw of a horse," alsó horses im general! f 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

MF N м. Ре: 
нша тае и = ¢ inatin — 
апае и g ee BS stdin N 
Бион OC å wuni — — 
Gujarati... o 4 un a ine dn. ] 
Marathi..,. 4+ 4 en t e yá p" 

* 


e the only terminations | 
but that among the numerous | 


“When the Gackwar саше tc Bombay, he ў ti 
hanun ghorun) with hig.” ; | 
. 
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terminatións that are found these are the chief, and,'so to speak, 
radical ones; the others may be regarded as exceptions and 
deviations, to be explained in their place. 

In the partivipial forms which so largely enter into the con- 
struction of all verbs, these terminations are nüvaryingly used — 
for the respective genders, except in some instances in Marathi, 
in which the incorporation of the substantive verb info the 
participle has, by the operation vf euphonic laws, уты а 
change in tbe vowel. 

Такі then the terminations of the adjective as the central 
type, it will now be necessary to go through the range of sub- 
stantiva terminations in order, so as to get at a clear comparison 
of them all, and to ascertàin which are regularly derived from 
the cenfral type, and which are exceptions, to be accounted for 
in other ways. 


$ 89 (1). The masculine termination å in Н. P. M., and oc- 
casionally B. and O., corresponds to the termination o in S. and 
G. in а large majority of instances: as 


н. чт “child,” and so in all; but G. FY, S. IT. 
о Й 


This termination is in S. masculine, without, any exceptions ; 
in G., however, some words in 0 are feminine, in which the o is 
not the pratyaya, or formative syllable derived from the Sanskrit 
-as, Pr. -oy as in the above-mentioned class, but arises from 
some phonetic o: corr Eon of the root-syllable. Such are the 
feminine nouns. 


G. HS “leech,” 5 Skr. TT (£). 
^ Yen wT “mortar,” gi ale (m.). 
G. GY “lizard,” » WN (£) (ST for TE). 
The number of these words is not large, пог are they in them- 
selves important. 
The termination in @ exists throughout the whole seven 


languages, including G. and S., in certain words: these are— 


. ІА 
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(a). Words derived from Skr. nouns in an, like TU Em 
nominative of which ends in Skr. in й. Such are WIN “king? 
(m3), in all; IAT “soul” (m.), in all. Nours neuter in Skr. 
of this form end in the short vowel, as ATAF, “namn,” Н. ATW, 


` m. in all, excep M. and G., where it is neuter. EAT <“ great-" 


“ness,” however, is used as a fem. in H. P. and S., and as both 
m. and /. їп M. G. has preserved the real gender of the Skr., 
in which language afar is masc. : ‹ 

(8). Words derived from Skr. nouns in vp making their 
nominative in qr. Of this form'àreà great number of Таќѕашаѕ 
denoting the agent, as RAT, «тат, ete. 

-(y). A few words of foreign origin, running througl'àll the 
languages, and chiefly relating to males, so that they are mas- 
culine by natural gender. These are mostly Arabic, Persian, 
or Turkish, but have been in use in the Indian languages from 


very early times, and have even undergone some corrupiions, as 
will be seen in the following list : 


Н. STAT “master,” * sir,” YY, P. MAT, ATA, 5. ATAT, G. id. 
H. TT “child,” Ub, P. id., 5. ата, G. id, М.атат. 


Н.Т “sage,” Ulo, P. i; S. Tate, SIs, DUE, Grea, 
та, M. «тїт. 


Н. AT “river,” Vo, Р. «Їз, S.. afxurs, «Пы, с. 
fermo «Гой, M. gar. i ie i 
i SAT “nobles” (pl., also singular), | «| and ST, P. ETE 
singular, 8. SATIS, °F sing., б. SATTA, oT sing., M. SETTI iis 
H. GRT “God,” lak, p. ia, S. id. and Bats, б. Чет, Get. 
M. ет. Е Р Ле 
H. «тт “ Overseer,” 
gem. 


The word: SATT, 
a singular in mode 


А530, Р. аат, 8. exit, б. id, M. 


though really a plural, is constantly used as 
In speech. Tt will have been noticed. that 


Q 
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there is @ tendency to add a u ог v on to many of these words, 
and so to account, as it were, for their being masculine, by 
giving the the old masculine termination. ©. also effects the 
same by boldly: changing the final й into o. 19 
(2). The termination £ is the typical termination of the fémi- 
nine in Tadbhavas ahd Desajas; that is to say, in nouns of the 
medieval and modern kinds, in which, as we have frequently 
before noticed, a principle of development prevails of a character 
essentially different from that which distinguishes the- classical 
Sanskrit or Prakrits. In opposition, however, to this generally 
feminine character of f, а number of nouns are found in all 
the languages, which, though ending in f, are masculine. This 


class seems to have ‘given some trouble to our grammar-makers, 


and their difficulty has been increased by the laxity of practice 
in some of the languages. specially is this the case in Hindi, 
where, owing to the leading authors having been men of strong 
poetic instinct, but of little learning, a tendency has grown up 
to give to each word the gender indicated by its typical termina- 
tion; and words which, from their origin, ought to be masculine, 
are sometimes found coupled with feminine adjectives or par- 
ticiples? . This source of error is, however, confined to words 
which ‘have only grammatical gender; those which are mascu- 
line by natural gender, as desczibing male beings or their occu- 
pations, are exempted by their nature from the possibility of 
being mist$ken for feminines. —— 
^ Maseulines in may be divided into the following classes : 
(a). Those dérived from Sanskrit agents in wst, which in 
that language form their nominative in € 1; as the modern 
languages ignore the grammatical fiction of a base, as distinct 
from the actual nominative, it is from the latter only that they 


4ake their forms. Instances of this class are the following (see 


glso the list in § 18) : 
Skr. еї “elephant,” base fest (m.), Н. G. S. eit P. жей, М. 


vit, B. 0. erit. | 


и 
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Skr. хата “lord,” base TTT (m.). In all "WIS, except 


though in the commoner word SITEITHT, which becomes in the modern 


languages siTe, M. has зат. » 


Skr. ате “ gardener," base ATT (m. In all яте, but G. and , 


Skr. qT “bird,” base UU Н. ЧЇ, M. G. P. id, S. чаї, B. 
UTM, and in East-B. me. 5 5 
Skr. ant “witness,” base TTT, Н. ат}, and so.in all. 


There are, moreover, in this class many words of uncertain 
origin, as well as others whose origin is not at all uncertain, 
though, owing to phonetic changes, it is not во apparent at first 
sight. In some of these words we may attribute the form to a 
feeling that long ¢ as a masculine was appropriate to nåmes of 
trades or professions, so that it was added to words for which 
there existed no prototype in Sanskrit. Such are » 


Н. єў “washerman,” and so in all. В. and О. have Уат and 
H. Weser “village accountant,” 
H. ut “ neighbour,” in all, but more correctly with se. 
H. Са) “shopkeeper,” in all, but S. Wer. 


H. UTE “а non-resident cultivator, 


50 in all, but rare in M. n 


so in P, B. О. 


The exact form from which, Yaf is derived. 


should be Skr, TfL from УТҸ “to wash,” 
language probably used the word in thi 


is uiicertain, Tt 


other sense of the 100% namely, as “a runner,” 


but in another village, and is thus, 
quial English, an “outsider.” 
Compound of the medieval period; the 


and the vulgar 


ә 


jst 
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«а letter? or “writing,” and the second seems to postulate a 
form IRT “doer,” perhaps from the root q.' qit, more 
accurately ЧҮ is naan. АТ has been by some de- 
rived from thé Skr. tga “sweetmeat ;” but I believe it really 
comes from the Arabic مدعل‎ “provisions,” “stres ;? the ordi- 
nary Indian modi is not a sweetmeat-seller, but deals in grain, 
and eatables of all sorts. j 

In a subsequent section (§ 95) it will be shown that the 
majority of these words testify to the existence of a ‘Sanskrit 
original in e by forming their feminines in, ў, or in forms 
derived therefrom. ^ 

(B). Nouns dérived from Sanskrit substantives in 8› with 
the sense of a male agent. Here the gender is natural, not 
merely»grammatioal Common instances ате: 


Skr. afg “brother,” Н. ATE, so in all, but P. also WTS, S. HTS, 
ub ars. Е : 
Skr. ag * grandson," H. “Tat, so in B. and O., but M. ята. 


The number of words of this class is not large, nor do they 


. run through all the languages; in fact, as has already been . 


mentioned (Ch. І. 8 14), the tendency of ™ is rather towards ú 
in this class. ) 1 , 

(у). Words derived from Sanskrit masculines and neuters in 
&, by lengthening the final vowel; as 


5 Skr. ata “curds” (n), H. «ét (m.), P. «ét (m.), M. and G. id. 
but ny S. Set (Л? + 7 

Skr. ufq “lord”-(m.), Н. wat (m.), but oftener Wq. 

Skr. RTT <“ sisters husband” (m.), H. яя. (n), Р. ware, 
о. fait. 5 

Skr. uta “carpenter” (m.), H. qt, О. B. M. id., but б. S. STU. 


s an independent formation, from the modern verb “to cut." 


о 


which i 
т The brigin of the termination vdri will be discussed under the Verb, to which it 


properly Belongs. о 


о 
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(8). Derivatives from Sanskrit masculines and’ neuters in id 
TT and ха. Concerning ће former of these, sce examples 1 in a 
Ch. I. 8 18, (8), (y). Of the two latter examples are: 


Skr. Чүй “water” (n.), H. yrit (m.), and so in all, “but generally E | 
„ЧЇ. In G. and 5 М. it is n. У 
Skr. fe * beloved? (m.), Н. dT (m. ) “lover,” “ husband.” | 
Skr. зүнө “а class of Brahmans,” Н. ardt. i 
Skr. TAT “а Kshattriya," H. чч, Bat, Shin P. id., S. dum У 
0. Bit. 


Under this head probably comes the list of obscurely derived 
words in Sindhi given by Trumpp at p. 96, though, with some 
three or four exceptions, the origin of these words is not at 
present traceable. 0 

(c). Words derived from Sanskrit masculine and neuter nouns 
containing € or € in the penultimate syllable, but in, which, 
the last syllable having fallen away through phonetic changes, 
the x or & has become ‘final, the former being lengthened 
to €. Thus: 


Skr. ча “clarified butter" (n.), Н. чї 2 "T M. WT (n.) out rare, 
P. G. id. "EE : 
Skr. {а “life” ce and n.), Н. SẸ (m.), and so in all. + 


So completely, except in the case of professions and trades, 
has the idea of the feminine character of & taken’ possession of 

‚ the popular mind among the modern Атуйпв, that many words, 
` which ought to be regarded as masculine, are treated as feminine, 
simply because they now terminate in €. Thus in H, HEKU 
“butter” is found with feminine adjectives, though itis pro- 
perly . masculine, being derived from Skr. яча (n. ), and 
the corresponding word in M., =, is neuter, So, also, H. 


1 The Sotis are one of the highest clans or gotras Among tlie Maithil Brahmans, 
The Rajas of Darbhanga belong to this gotra. 


a 
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fil “sale” iv treated as feminine, though derived from Skr. 
{аяга (m.). In M. several words which are neuter, of this 
termination? are written with anuswára as €, because the 
anuswara, being derived from the final ¥ of Sanskrit, seems to 
the people to be more appropriate to that gender. Thus they 
write UT “water, catat “pearl,” and others. It is by the 
operation of a similar tendency that we in England now treat 
such words as riches, alms, as plurals, though they are really 
singulars corrupted from richesse, almesse;‘ so also опг 01 sin- 
gular pease, from pisum, has been changed into a plural pegs, _ 


. and a singular pea formed from it, though the s has nothing to 


do with the plural sign, but is a cp) radical part of the 
word. p 

(8). The termination % '& is masculine, as in the cases of the 
other long vowels, in words derived from Skr. masculines. This 
rule is a good guide, in spite of a certain number of exceptions, 
in all termingtions, namely, that the gender of the Sanskrit 
original is fairly kept in all modern ‘words, and affords a clue 
to the many apparent irregularities; as, for instance, in the 
case of words like ef, чта, etc. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
termination Si in Sanskrit is of all three genders, we cannot say 
that it 3s either regular or irregular for a word in any of the 
modern ‘latiguages to be masculine, feminine, or neuter. We 
must in each case trace the word back to its origin; and we 
shall, in a large majority of cases, find the modern word retain- | 
ing the gender of its parent. In Gujarati no distinction is 
practically made vetween long and short и; and even in Marathi 
some confusion exists. In Marathi, however, and Sindhi, the 
long 4 is generally masculine; in Н. and P. words of this ter- 
mination are about equally divided between the two genders. 
No-examples of the masculine nouns of this termination need ' 
bc given. The rules for the formation of the stem contained in 


1 The translators of our English Bible knew better een they wrote “ап alms” 
(Acts iii. 35, though they use “ “riches” a$ a plural, “ Your riches are corrupted.” 
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0 
the preceding Chapter will serve to guide towards the Sanskrit 
word from which the modern word is derived, and the gender 
can thus be easily ascertained. о 
(4). The short vowels are generally elided at the end of a word 


in Hindi, as well as in P. and G., and to a very great extent: 


also in common Marathi. It will therefore be more convenient 
to reserve the consideration of such words till we come to the 
section on consonantal endings. When the short, vowel is not 
elided, ‘t is frequently lengthened, to enable it to retain its 
position, and the words in "which it still remains авга short 


vowel are all Tatsamas, like vfq; fafa, "Eg. Wy, Ше getider of  „ 


which is identical with that of the Sanskrit. 
It is only in Sindhi that short vowel terminations àre of any 


'account, and our discussion of them is confined to this language. 


Short u J is the typical ending of masculines. 

Short а 3t is the typical ending of feminines. 

Short ? € is chiefly feminine. 

Masculines in J are derived from the Prakrit апп 0, 
and represent the class I have called barytones in the last 
Chapter, thus corresponding to the masculine consonantal end- 
ings of other languages. 

Under this bead come also nouns derived from үш 
masculines and neuters in З, thus— 


Skr. т “ wind” (n.); S. TF (m.). o 
» WW “liquor” (а.), S. wg. 


There are also a few words in which the final v is derived 
from the q of Sanskrit, as quoted in Oh. I. $ 14, їча= fas, etc. 
There appear to be no instances of masculines in a *, and 
very few in ¥. Of the latter, instances àre Ux, from Skr. ufa 
“lord ;” faxauta;, from Skr. querfa ^ the planet J upiter ;” ett 


1 This is Trumpp’s derivation (Sindhi Gr, p. 38). I am disposed to derive ‘the 
Word regularly, from Skr. aq, Pr. Heat. 
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“Vishnu; and as shortenings of € sin ZA, as noted above 


in (2, a), FEK from Uf “lion;” wr for wen from 
FETT “helper,” are familiar examples. ° 


§ 33. Аз їп the masculine, so also in the feminine termina- 
tions, there exists a double system. The termisation d, which is 
typical of the feminine in Sanskrit, is in the modern languages 
a resultant from o, and typical of the masculine ; yet it is found 
as the termination of many fem. words, just as f, the ‘modern 
fem. type, occurs in many masculine words. i 

(1). Final å is feminine in the seven languages in the follow- 
ing classes of nouns. . 

(а). In Tatsamas which are feminine in Sanskrit, such as 
чоп ^ worship,” fat thought,” THAT “tongue,” атт“ story," 
and many more very common words. 

(8). In a considerable number of modern Tadbhayas, which, 
though*changed from the pure Sanskrit form, still retain the 
distinctive termination, and with it the gender: such as- 


Skr. WaT “patience” (£), Н. feat, BAT, Р. S. бат, G. чат, 
all f Р 
Skr. S(T4T “pilgrimage” (£), Н.=тчт, Р. TATT, 55512, G. id., 
also START, M. STAT, all f . 
Skr. JUT “hunger” (£), Н. War, Р. fera. 
Skr. IT “order” (Л), Н. AAT, P. MIM, S. эдт, G 
этап. ° A 
Skr. “ murier" (f.), S. ЖЧТ. 
(y). In some words of uncertain origin, but purely local in 
type, as— 
H. fefsrar (Л), “а small box,” but in all the rest m. in d, with a fem, 
in f. 
H. fafeat (Л), “а bird,” in P. and M. without the final syllable and f. 
H. faut (f), “an old woman,” 
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In these three very common words the final WT is probably à 
recent addition, and the words wêre originally, as they are still 
in the cognate languages, fedt; fast, and set, tiie i having 
been shortened, as is usual in Hindi, in consequence of the 
additional syllable. Or we may suppose them to come under 
§ 9 (2), and to have been feminines of the form afat, where 
the suffix iká has been softened into iyd, though it would be 
useless to look for a Sanskrit, original for the two. first words. 
The third may, however, well come from a Skr. form FAT. 

This remark leads to a consideration of somewhat extended 


application. It may be asked why å, which is in Sanskrit а, 


fem. ending, should in the moderns be so typically and uniyer- 
sally a masc. ending, and similarly why 2, which in Skr. is quite 
as much a masc. as а fem. ending, should have in the moderns 
so almost exclusively attached itself to the fem. $ The answer 
would appear to be found in the extreme prevalencë in Pr. 
of the practice of adding the suffix aka to nouns of all classes. 
We have tó begin with the oxytone nouns in Skr, which 
becom 
also add the Pr. formatives in aka=ao, | type ghotaka= 


ghorao— ghorá ; the union of these two se of words résults in 
a preponderance: of mascs. in 0-0, Now, as the feminine of 
aka is ikå, and ikà becomes 1/4, and morê frequently still 4, 
if we suppose that to every one of the words to which Pr. tacked 
on aka for the шазо,, it also tacked оп ikd for the feri., the pre- 
pónderance of 4 as a fem. ending in the, moderns is explained, 
the more so that we can add to the 2 from ikä a large class in 
which already in Sanskrit the masc. in -as forms its fem, in 5 
such as 999: (m.), act (£). Moreover, the typical ‘en ae 
of the adjectives being d-o for the mase.,.and û for the fem., it 
was natural to use an adjective ending in 4, with a substantive of 
a similar termination; and so! it comes to pass that all nr 
writers treat masculines in û and feminines in û as exceptions, 
though few of them attempt to account for their existenae. 


` 


e nouns in o and å in the moderns, and to them we must ' 


^» 


< 
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* (2). Final is feminine then in all cases except those noted in 
the last section, and this holds good for all the seven languages. 
Final û is feminire in words derived from Sanskrit feminines, as 
a “earth,” AW“ daughter-in-law,” H. qq, P. ara, S. qR, ete. 

In Sindhi, as noted above, the feminine terminations "are 
а and j, and the majority of«these words are identical with the 
feminines in mute @ of the other languages, which have been 
shortened from Skr. feminines in 4. É y 

(8). In some classes of adjectives, mostly very common and 
vulgar, a feminine in o is found. This is very common in 
Panjabi, and frequently with the suffixes 37, Ua, or тч, where 
the o may be regarded as a a lengthening of the u of the mascu- 
line Such are— 

ча “(а cow) that thrusts or butts,” masc. чач. 


gt *whore," from ча “ cunnus," also written TEY EEA and 
o y М 


"grt. 


sra “adulteress, from Stau “to copulate,” masc. Erg 
«iet “a woman with projecting teeth,” from «9 “tooth,” mase. 


Sem “а coquette,” * origin uncertain. 
ТЭГ “ an immodest woman” (probably from ATI, Rye =т= aKT). 


Most of the words of this form are words of abuse used by 


women to спе another, the fair sex in India being possessed of 


в gemarkably fertile invention in ‘the matter of vituperation, 


In Marathi also % i is often a feminine ending, as in чта. 


“woman,” where the о is probably a lengthening of the mascu- 
line э. In Oriya, when addressing women, they always 


use siT. ; 


n 34. The neuter has less variety of termination than the 
other genders, and exists only in Marathi and Gujarati. The 


` type of the neuter is M: V, ©. 3, but M. also has a neuter in $, 
2 t 


von. qo 7 ; 11 
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which, however, is not frequent, and occurs ‘printipally iu 
- words denoting the young of animals, which have also masc. 
and fem. forms for the two sexes of the animal; аа (m.) 
& Lega ? wat (£) “she-goat,” AAS (n) «а kid of both 
sexes.’ 

Both the EAT terminations point báck to the э] of the 
Skr. neuter, that of С. in $, by virtue of the process so often 
observable i in the case of final Я, by which that letter resolves 
' itself into its two elements, the labial and nasal, the former 
of which passes through 4 into З, and the latter into anuswara, 
and then into anunásika or a simple nasal breathing. The o 
ý of Marathi would seem to be derived from a weakening of 
the 4 of зї into T. 5 

Though the other languages have no neuter for the noun, 
yet the infinitive, which is a verbal noun, is derived from a 
Skr. neuter, and in most of the languages retains a neuter form. 
Hoernle, (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xlii. p. 66) combats the 
theory that the neuter form observable in Old-Hindi, and in i 
several dialects of Modern-Hindi, as well as in G. and M., and 
he might have added in Sindhi also, is К from the Skr. 
neuter in 3. Thus he will not take Ol vat, dialectic 
wc. mui. ALS, from Skr. wu. as he says the ‘process - 
is opposed to certain glottic laws» which he appears io have 
formulated for himself. Не would apparently derive the Ma- 
rathi infinitive TU from a Prakrit form =з; and the 
other infinitives with a labial type, as guit; from a further 
«Prakrit form «uri. The phonetic changes thus indicated 
are indeed possible, and quite regular; if we once concede 
Prakrit forms wxfursi and atua, there is no difficülfy in 
deducing from them modern forms Cj and Ere respeotively ; 
"but we want more evidence as to the said Prakrit forms, and 
their meaning hardly corresponds with sufficient accuracy: 
But leaving this question of the infinitive for its proper place, 
we may follow Hoernle in his process of ‘applying the principle 
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16 nouns in géneral. No such general ending in vá or sri is 
of course to be found in Prakrit for neuter nouns of all kinds ; 
but the ап бт would have us believe that such an ending did exist 
in a great marty cases, and that its origin is to be found in the 
favourite suffix i, so that we are to postulate^in the сазе of 
every Marathi neuter'in ¥ a9Prakrit form in Fz, derived from 
Za, and in the case of every neuter in d or a similar Jat 
from за: why Marathi should always select Xm, and Gujarati 
Ba, is not explained, and seems in fact unexplainable: Tt is, 
however, highly probable that we have in this theory an 


, indication of the direction in which we should search for the . 
explanation of such forms if dissatisfied with their derivation 


from the simple Sanskrit neuter; and it must be admitted 
that the author’s illustrations from the forms of the oblique 
cases of stems in & in Marathi are strongly confirmatory of 
his theory. 


§ 35. A large majority of feminines in all the seven languages 
are formed from the corresponding masculine nouns, though 
there are of course many which have an independent origin; 
as, for instance, von which possess natural gender, in which 
the female animal has a distinct name from thé male one. But 
in names of trades, castes, and the like, the female is generally 
derived from the male. 

Masculines in ô G. S., or à H. and the rest, form their femi- 
nines in ?; аз 


H. MM “hoy,” аге “ girl." 
Р.О ЧА » < WT „ 
S. gm >» aad , 


4 S. also shortens final i, as wafz » 


“This is an extremely common process, based on the typical 


endings of the two genders, and need not be further illustrated. 


It is extended also to the case of masculines ending in short u 
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in S. and with mute а, or in other words, with a consonantal 

ending, in the other languages. Instances are: 


i б 
S. we <“ washerman," ufa <“ washerwoman-"* 


5. TEE“ he-ass," agfa «“ she-ass." 
S. Ure “firmus,” SUPT “firma.” 
Peur  sugar-cane,”” gmat id. 
ҮР. HA “vetch,” gerit id. 
р. ails “а cowry,” iret “а small cowry.” 
H. ae “monkey,” ext *she-monkey." —, 
H. qA “forest,” J «st “copse.” d 


H. ata “bamboo,” «ist “ flute,” “reed.” 


Although, however, instances are to be found, such аз those 
given above, of a feminine in € being derived from conso- 
nantally ending masculines, yet the practice is not very common, 


the feminines in û being more generally derived from masculines | 


in 6 and å; especially is this the case in masculines derived 
from Skr.'by means of the common suffix A, which, as has 
been shown, produces эйзйй, and then Эў, and э, while its 
feminine is regularly x«t, yielding qat, and then =, as in 
wea, VSM, PST (m.) “horse,” атт, IEEE eret (£) 
“mare.” М * . 

Extremely common, and spread throughout the-seyen lan- 
guages, is the feminine ending whose varied forms are given 
below, and which i$ confined to the expression of nationality, 
caste, occupation, bodily and mental qualities, and other attri- 
putes of living, and chiefly human, beings. } 

H. has, in the first place, feminines in qq, ait d Tt 
derived from Sanskrit: gat, the feminine of ‘masculines in 
& (gw); thus 4 


Skr. Gait “elephant,” Н, Beat, Skr fem. ef 

Е р - fast, н. EUT, 
ТАМУ, or guit S 5 
М 7 ° 3 


° 
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° This fofm if also uses in feminines derived from a masculine 
in $, which $ is thereby shown to represent the Skr. oga; as 
э“ washérman,” faa < washerwoman ; yj 
ятї © gardener,” afaa and атча “ gardener’s wife ; 2. 
but the termination is by no means confined to those words 
which have in Skr. the form TT (m-); wet (7), but, like all 
terminations which have once become typical, is added to «vords 
derived from all sorts of formations; thus A 


HATA “goldsmith ? (Skr. Sua) FATT “goldsmiths wife.” 

ATT “leather worker” (Skr. WARD), TATE his wife. 

BET “potter” (Skr. аг), жет his wife. 

are “tiger” (Skr. ITH), ° TOT, qra] “tigress.” 

EE “а caste of cultivators,” afaa the female of that 

7 caste. 

Through the habitual carelessness of this language in respect 
of unaccented short vowels, this termination is often sounded 
‘merely as AT. 

ees <a seller of vegetables,” sire and 9 «а female seller.” 


” 


arat cowherd” (51кг. 91190), aaa and arfan “cowherg’s 


f З wife" ^ 
за “cheat” (Skr. WT), шы! and ars “ female cheat,” or 
“a thag's wife.” К 
т“ sinaery? ursi Ufa, urfusit “peccatrix.” 
гаҗат H washerman,” X qasa his wife. Р 
ek * carpenter," » wes his wife. 


In tbis latter word there has been contraction from EXT. 
Regular derivatives from the Sanskrit are the words indicative 
of conditions peculiar to females : У i 
: Skr. Erg tuy “pregnant,” H. MÍNA and MATA. 


So also а feminine in st, W7, or wt, may be made out of all 
sorts of masculines, to "ndicate the wife of a man of any class or 
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trade, rather than a woman who practises the tradé her&elf. Thus 
one often hears familiarly «р “a thief’s wife,” from Fit “a 
thief.” ‘This does not necessarily imply that the woman is her- 
self a thief, but that her husband is. The same remark applies 
to tae following: 

ЧЕК “a Pandit,” Чата ‘nis wife. 

WR “a teacher,” WRITE his wife. 

STH,“ a chief,” тя and атат “а chief's wife.” 

У “а headman,” TTT and ATAU TT “a headman’s 

wife.” 


These "forms TT and "gw are from Skr. "ATO, the latter 
by a common inversion. They are eyen added to words of 
Persian origin; as 2 


ce “а sweeper,” equis “а female sweeper.” 
مغل‎ “a Mughal,” HTT “a she-Mughal.” “ 
Ss I> “a servant,” TTT “а female servant.” 


Even in words ending in Xi we have the feminine ending 
MA; as 


TAT ^ trader,” EEG “a trader's wife.” 


The Muhammadan government conferred the title of Khan 
wt on Hindus in some parts of Bengal, and from this the 
common people have formed a scarcely pronounceable feminine, 
Khan throughout India is pronounced with the final о nasalized 
-as though written qj, and the feminine is therefore aime, 
vulgo «ur ог хў, which the reader may pronounce at 
his leisure. 

Panjabi has also this method of formin 
chiefly neglects the x: and uses the termin; 
former used after a cerebral, the latter 
“practice in which Panjabi reverses the S 
cation of this feminine ending has Bro 


g the feminine, and 
ation AT or Bu, the 
after other letters, fa 
kr. usage. "The appli- 
wn to be irrespective 


е 
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£f the términation of the masculine, as in H. This will be 
seen from the E group of examples :— 
лч SVT “ washerman,” ERER his wife. 
Ator Pus “a cheat,” TEU id. (£) 
чї “1ергойз тап” Ge 99), FEU “leprous woman.’ 
чч “bad companion Шш (n), JATA 20. (7) 
аач “angry” (Skr. ЯГУ), OWT id. (A) > 
чї єп “trickster,” ; чі “trickstress.” 
The-intelligent and progressive caste of Kayasths, which 
is во leading a class in Bengal, is very scantily represented in 
the Panjab, and the name is somewhat corrupted. 


AIT or HTT (т), MUU, TREND. ‘qT, and 


| mie (f). 


at is used also alternatively with TT; as 
ч “headman,” Ч redit. TUTE his wife. 
ALATA “peasant,” ясата id. f.) = 

(5кг. TAIT: : y 
IMT “villager” | H. я З | sait * village woman. 
FHT © menial,” tst id. (£) 
gs cheat," TUT his wife. 


From the feminine again, by some forgetfulness of its origin, 
has been formed a masculine TTT; ‘so deeply seated is the feel- 
ing that afeminine in $ corresponds to and postulates a masculine 
jn û, Precisely in the same way in Latin the feminine marita; 
literally “manred,” from mas, maris, has given rise to a mascu- 
line maritus. 3 

Persian and Arabic words also undergo the prevailing Indian 
conversion into feminines. Hence spring the common but curious 


hybrids— 


тач “angry,” i.e. Arabic Tt. with Aryan Usi; fem. TATU. 
дее “ executioner,” Arabic ai fem. aardt his wife. 
атат “artificery Persian Á YS fem. rrt his wife. 
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AARTE “debtor,” Ar. and P. |o 2,3 fem. SOR ў 
TUN id, corrupt Arabic قرضای‎ fem. TOT, 
Masculines in 91$, shorten the € and add ur for, the ы, аз 


G ETT “weighman,” STITT his wife. 


When a word of this form ends in anundsika, that is rejected, as 


FATS “devotee,” Әта his wife. 

So also with words ending in af, as wfurgi “merchant,” 
fem. ттщ, «ПШ “a merchants wife.” In Р. as well 
as in H. this feminine termination implies rather the wife of a 
man who is described by the masc. word, and not а woman who 
herself does the thing implied, as in the H. instance of ПҸ, 
which does not contain any imputation on the honesty of the 
lady so styled, but on that of her husband. 

Sindhi affixes this group of terminations to masculines of all 
sorts; thus it is added in the forms fq and wit to masculines in 
short v; as o 


ag “a Jat," sifz für and =, also à азай, “a Jats wife." 
ACY “а Beluch, rh rfr his wife. 
Жїз “lion,” FIERY “lioness.” : 


To masculines in o, but less frequently than the fem, in, ix: as 


TIEN “а drummer," ifft sifera, iT, and TET, his wife. 

"Trumpp teaches that in the case of masculines in Short v, as 
ag, the final v is changed to%, before adding the fem. termi. 
nation; but if this were the case, we should? have а double 
feminine. In the cognate languages, where the masculine ends 
in a consonant, we have feminines in FF, and this leads: to the 
conclusion that the ¥ is part of the termination, and Tf 
should be divided thus: 3z + für, not af +f. In the 
original Skr. of this form we have the masc. base TTT, and 
though the final *t has been dropped in the nom., yet all the 
other cases retain it, and it must therefore be regarded.as the 
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a o 
- frue ancient form, and the feminine sign would be only X; but 


the modern languages having got hold of <=, and regarded 
the whole of it a8 the feminine termination, have tacked it on 
to all sorts of masculines. The only real instance of a double 
feminine is in such words as зата, whieh is doubtless 
TE + A. A siniilar cénfusion of forms gives TTIW, 
where there is xift, the original or regular fem. of Way. with 
the $ changed to a semivowel liefore the fem. ending YU, 
which again has been regarded as in some way connected with 
Tal, antl has thus come to be pronounced as (fur, or perhaps 
"ut having become by inversion IFT, as in the other lan- 
guages, Sindhi has Gs on final € from a feeling that the 
word is feminine. 

In the case of masculines ending in й, this vowel is shortened 
to u or elided altogether, and the phrase, “a Hindu female," 
may thus be expressed in six different ways ; thus 


fefeut, EIU fest, feg: RET, беча зт. 


Gujarati has the terminations in considerable variety, as aq, 


© тщ, ЭЙ, wt and =, of which yw is peculiar to this lan- 


guage. "Examples are: 
Wat “servant,” . TAT, TIT “ female servant.” 
чїаї “ washerman,” ‘aa, чаш “зуазһегууотап.? 
CICA “a certain caste," toot a woman of that caste. 

Taylor (p. 28) gives also feminine forms чї, TABU; 
bû these are not noted by Narmadê Shankar. They might 
arise from the final $ of zat being shortened to the semivowel ; 
and the.form ya is from "Tet. Pr. att, through the H. in- 
versiofi ITT. Gujarati retains the Prakrit form of the nasal T. 
` TFN “trader,” TUT, TUT TWIT. ' 

HTT “а Maratha,” Wi. 

ата“ tiger," arat, qay. 

wel “ master,” * зата. 
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It appears that in cases where there are two forms of the 
feminine for the same word, one form is in use in one part 
of the country, and the other in a different part; but it is not 
stated which form is used in any specified part. ^ 

Marathi in particular affects a long vowel in the final syllable 
of words ending with a consonant; and їп the class of words 
now under consideration it accordingly takes regularly &€ur in 
the feminine nominative, buf shortens this € to $ or э] in the 
oblique vases, because this syllable is no longer final in those 


cases. Thus we have— . 
gI “skilful man,” TOT “skilful woman,” “ a good housewife.” 
HTT “devotee,” ATAT “female devotee.” o 
TTT “ tiger," STETIT “tigress.” 


guit “peasant,” gudu his wife. 


Sanskrit feminines in gait, whether they haye, any corre- 
sponding masculine in Marathi or not, are treated by itin the 
same manner as the above: t 


gn procuress,” Skr. ggi. + 
TENT “sister,” » че. 


With regard {о О. and B., as they have no means of indicating 
gender, so also they do not possess any regular method of form- 
ing feminines. In modern times a ras number of Sanskrit 
feminine words have been dug up out of dictionaries, and are 
now used in {heir Tatsama form; and there are old Tadbhayas, 
like the word for “© sister," which have not been formed from mas- 
culines in any modern language, but have come down ready made 
from ancient times, Of these it is. unnecessary to вау. anything. 

Nor need we here introduce those words which are «names 
of female animals, the male of which has a different name; like 
H. ĝa “ox,” aie “bull,” 9 “cow.” Each of these words 
stands on its own Kor and descends from some Skr. word 
which has no connexion with the masculine. 
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° 836. With regard to the gender of that large class of words 
which, in all but Sindhi, end in mute а, or in other words in 
a consonaiit, I am convinced that it is quite impossible to lay 
down any law: Each word must be traced back to its Sanskrit 
or other origin, and the reason for the gender will then be 
apparent. A large humber of these words have come to their 
present shape from rejecting a final å or.other feminine ending 
in Skr. (seethe remarks in § 11),;and it is therefore mere waste 
of time to attempt to find out any rules founded on the con- 
sonant ‘which has thus accidentally become final. Stevenson, 
in hi$ Marathi Grammar, occupies several pages with lists of 
feminines ending in a consonant, which it would be impossible 
for the student really to carry in his memory; practice alone in 
speaking the language can teach him the gender of these words. 
It is of little consequence to know the gender in Н. or Р 
the forms of Hindustani spoken all over India, gender is habitu- 
ally neglected by all classes, and it is only in the area in which 
Hindi is the mother-speech that.much attention is paid to it, 
and even there only by purists or accurate speakers. In a great 
portion of Bihar one hears such phrases as quit AT "mar З 
“your mother is coming;" and in the Parbatia or Nepali 
dialect, gender is not preserved at all. It exists, however, in 
literature, | and its existence tannof therefore be ignored in 
Hindi even; and correspondents in the Marathi country and 
Gujarat inform me that the threefold gender of those languages 
if always correctly used, even. by the lowest and most ignorant 
peasantry—an assertion which I should hesitate to receive in its 
entirety until confirmed by actual observation. 

IncMarathi gender is distinguished by native grammarians 
in three ways, and е rules which they lay down are useful as 
far as they go, though necessarily incomplete, and leaving much 
“hat is unclassified. They distinguish gender—(1) by significa- 
tion, (2) by form, (3) by both combined. Of these three, the 
second, ‘or that by form, applies only to the termination, and 
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breaks down as soon as it gets from words ending їп a vowel 
to those ending in consonants. It isa good guide for vowel- 


endings, and consequently embraces the whole of Sindhi. In. 


Marathi it helps us to some few rules for consonantal endings. 
Thús nouns in.Xur are of course feminine, as shown in the last 
section; so also are those in wa end Sq. It is also asserted 
that nouns in né, that is Я preceded by anunasika, are masculine ; 
but there are so many exceptions to this rule as to destroy its 
value for practical purposes. Similarly untrustworthy is the 
rule that nouns in X; я, and 4, when forming the last member 
of a nexus, are neuter; for thereupon follows a long string 
of such words all masculine. , 

In all the languages the large class of stems in m, mentioned 
in $9 (8), is chiefly feminine, but contains enough masculines 
to render it unsafe for a foreigner to treat all such words as 
feminines in speaking the language. 

Reduplicated nouns are nearly everywhere feminine; but as 
many of these have vowel-endings, they come under head (8), 
which is a very perplexing method indeed, and leads to more 
confusion than ‘either of the others. The only really trust- 
worthy rule under this head is that which prescribes the gender 


of abstract nouns; those in Ws or wur being neuter in those . 


languages which have the neuter gender, and masculine in: 
those which have it not. UT is masculine in all, and ат 
feminine, as in Sanskrit. у 

Under head (1) we are led into а maze of conflicting con- 
siderations. Leaving out, as sufficiently accounting for them- 
selves, words which have natural gender, the artificial gender 
reminds us of the incoherent old “ Propria quie maribus” of our 
school-days. Winds, niountains, rivers, periods of time, and the 
like, appear to range themselves under various genders with & 
most inextricable caprice, and the usual tagrag of exceptions: 
hangs on to the skirts of their army like a mob of unrul 


Д y camp. 
ollowers. No one perhaps really believes that the. Speakers 
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who unconsciously developed their respective languages ever 
stopped to think what the gender of a word was, or intention- 
ally made it masculine because i$ was а mountain, or feminine 
because it was a tree or a river. The utmost we can admit is 
that instinctively large coarse strong things were treated as 
masculine, and their opposites as feminine, while things really 
or constructively inert were usually spoken of as neuter. 

It will perhaps be safer to conclude that all words whose 
' gender cannot be ascertained from their present form must be 
traced back to the older form, where they will generally be 
found to be in possession of a termination which at once ex- 
plains the reason of their modern gender. 

"Even this rule, howevér, is not free from exceptions, for 
there are not wanting words which, though clearly derived 
from Skr., have changed their gender in the course of ages. 
Especially is this the case with words denoting the body and its 
parts, where a sense of tenderness or familiarity seems to haye 
operated to cause them to become feminine, that gender being 
used to denote small delicate objects. From the same sentiment 
the Romans turned the names for parts of the body into diminu- 
tives, as 'auricula, ocellus, and the like. Instances are— 


Skt. SE “body” (m.), H. 3E (7), P. and G. also SE (Л), but in М. 
it is masc., and S. afe (£), where the fem. $ has been added. 

Skr. WTA “oath” (m.), Н. FE (£), so also is the late Tadbhava 
YY: M. UW ism. and f. when meaning “an ordeal,” but m. when 
r 3 e 

meaning “a curse?” 

Skr. ata “eye” (n.), H. aia (7), P. TRF (Л), б. = (Л), 
S. AA (4), where the retention of the final & has probably led to the 
word being considered as fam. Chand uses "ift (= afa). 

Skr. ATAT “sickness” (m.), Н. AIT (m:) “mucous excrement,” M. i 
ia; (£), and 5. AS (7). у 

Skr. TTF “ arm” (J, н. qig (7), Р. id. (у), S. ate (£). In G. 

it is fz, but takes a fem, ending Tê; so also in M. Е (4): 
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Skr. FE “thing” (n.), Н. TTI (£), P- qua (£), Beg) G. qui 
(f): M. IR (f: and п), tq (7. 

Skr. faq “poison” (n.), Н. faa, faq (m.), S. fag, fis (£). 
° Sgr. A “entrails” (mostly in pl. ai ITV (x), H. RU, "Aid (7), 
also with fem. ending aT and sagt. S. EY (m.), M. arta (-), 
G. Aala.) 

Skr Tq “foot,” “metal,” “glement” (m. and z.), H. чта (Л) 
«semen virile,” S. чта (7), Р. ыт, чїч (£) б. чта, ug (f)s 
M. id. (f. and m.). E 


. * + 2 
The following are from Sindhi ;! they are all feminine, though 
the Sanskrit original, and in some cases ће derivativessfrom it 


M 


in the cognate languages, which I have added to Trumpp’s list, 


are either masc. or neuter: 

S. "iu “ offspring,” Skr. "ist. H. AA (m.), and so in all. 

S. fag “semen,” Skr. faz (m.), Н. fae, з= (А), fidt (£) 
* drop;? in which sense S. has also fast (£), М. fadt (£), G- Fag (n), 
probably because J in G. is the regular neuter ending, and the z of this 
word has been confounded with it. 

Trumpp here inserts S. чаз (7 f) and qag, which he would 
derive from Skr. че (m. y but this is apparently, an error; 
the word. should be derived from Skr. Wurst ог чїйат <4] 05 day 

of the full moon,” which is feminine in Skr., and carries that 
gender into S. Stack writes i yis, and gives the forms TOT 
"dt, TTT, etc., which exist in ай the other languages, 

S. d “thread,” “wire,” Skr. “ч (m.) Н. ata (m. and £, but I 
think more usually £). ©. M. id. (^3, P. aia (7), че (Л), and sat (л) 
“catgut.” In all it has frequently the sense of the string of a musical 


“instrument, as a lute, etc. hérs 


S. тя <woman’s milk? (£), from Skr. 9 (m.) “breast” S. his’ 


1 Trumpp, Sindhi Gram. p. 89 et seqq. Only such words have bega taken from 
the list gs shoty a change of gender from Sanskrit to Sindhi, É 
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also ay (®) in’ this sense, and Н. WTF, Ya (7). In Modern-H. the 
form Yq is usual, but Chand has— 
p. M 


5 TR TT Wa чт! 


‘From the sme breast drank milk,” Ziferally (there „ was) a drinking | 
of milk.—i. 170, 7. 3 


S. STS “sealing-wax,” Skr. Sq “lac” (m.). ; В 

5. чє “ringworm,” Skr. eg (m.),:H. ale (m.), G. TET), M. 
«Tq (7), Weg (1. The fem. gender of «Tq in M. is probably due to 
the existence of the Persian |ð “justice,” which, like all Persian words in 
g in M. is treated as a feminine. P. gg is however f. also. 

S. GT “potash,” Skr. JIT (m.), H. QTL (m.), M. id.; in some 
senses it is m., in others f: Р. чат (/), G. TTT (m.). 

S. Aq and ay “dirt,” Skr. Ae (n.), Н. AA (m. and £), M. aa 
(m. and £), G. AI and Aa (m.), P. AI and Wa (m. and £), #55 j 
however is always f j 3 D 

S. fag “ assafætida,” Skr. fes (m.), Н. ST (m.), P. fé (£), м. 
FET (n), G. ET (Л). . . 


Sindh? does not always stand alone in its change of gender, 
and it Will have been noticed that the various languages are 
capricious in their use of gentle? as regards these words. Most 
of the instances given are monosyllables, and there is a ten- 
dency in all the languages to regard monosyllables, or nouns 
wkose-final а has become mute, as feminines. It would seem 
also that there isa faint and not easily definable tendency to ' 
attribute а feminine gender to certain consonants, as Ж and d. 
This may have arisen from the fact that a majority of words 
ending in those letters are really by origin feminine, Although 
the stuff and backbone of these seven languages is pure Indo- 
Germanie, yet we must not ignore or underrate the influence 
chndh Arabie vocables have exercised. This influence began 
in Sindk so early as ‘Muhammad Kasim's conquest of. that 
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country in the early part of the eighth century: Mahmud ot 
Ghaznin’s numerous expeditions extended the knowledge of the 
sacred language of the Musulmans to all Western radia in the 
:eleventh céntury; and by the middle of the thirteenth, Arabic 
words were heard in almost every city and town. Our seven 
languages were then only just growing into their present shape, 
and Arabic words were thus woven in with their structure as it 
grew. <The idea of Hindi or Marathi ever having been without 
these wórds, is a mere dream of Sanskritizing purists. In the 
most obscure corners of rural India these words are heard, and 
it not unfrequently happens that the old Arabic term i8 more 


familiar to the masses than the grand new-fangled Sanskrit 


word invented by the -Pandits. TTkus the somewhat hybrid 
word, Ule جره‎ jurimána, is used in the sense of “û fine,” and is 
í while the newly-coined 1995 is not. 


understood everywhere, 
ation C» is distinctly feminine; in 


_ Now in Arabic the termin 
fact, it is the regular method of ma ines 
lines: thus, ,کوت‎ ыр, ,عدالت ,نوبت ,فرصت‎ and many 
others „of the same kind being feminine, there would doubtless 

impression that whenever a word ended in ¢ it was 

d as the masses know nothing and care nothing 

the use of that gender would extend to all 

hether of Aryan or Semitic orgin. This 


grow up an 
feminine; an 
about derivation, 
words in Ё, no matter W 
final c2 is in Arabie often e " 
Bounced ё: thus we may write دوللت‎ or 4,5, both pronounced 
by Arabs daulat. In borrowing these words, the Persians fiè- 
quently pronounced the final as h: thus we get 4x2 darjah, 
4.) Jy martabah, and the like. Trom the frequency of these 
оп would, as in the case of t, arise that, there 


words an impressi 
was something inherently feminine in fitial /, and we thus.ac- 


count for such words as Ze, Ate, being feminine. In some of 


the languages these w h 
feminine, have had one or other of the vowel-endings peculiar 


* to thet gender added to them, as in S. Ff and others. 


cing feminines from mascu- ` 


written as 7, though still pro-. 


sė words having become, by usage, thoroughly’ 
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With regara to the other changes, which are less easily 
explainable, we must, I think, have recourse to the argument 
that the mediæval Aryans, before entirely doing away with 
any peculiarity in the structure of the ancient language, 
began to be careless about its use, just as in the Merovin- 
gian period in France, the Latin case-endings were used care- 
lessly one for the other, till confusion resulted in their eventual 
abolition. бо in the decay of gender, which has evidently, 
taken place in the Indian group; the first step was-a care- 
less and irregular use of the genders of individual words, 
by which, if any one word of very common usage were femi- 
nine, a whole group of other words of similar sound would 
be made feminine too, and: the same with any familiar mascu- 
line word. 


§ 87. That the use of gender has shown signs of becoming 
less habitual, and gradually dying out, is undeniable. While it 
has died out entirely from B. and O., it is not much regarded in 
H. and P., and only two genders remain in S. The full range 
af three genders remains only in M. and G. When we cross 
the frontier into the territory of the Iranian languages, we find 
no gender at all. To ask why this is so, would be to ask a 
question’ which is virtually unanswerable. The neuter is cer- 
tainly a very useless abstraction, and it is not surprising to find 
it the first to -be thrown aside. In the modern Romance lan- 
guages this has happened as much as in all the modern Aryan 
languages except G. and M., which have no parallel except in 
Modern High German. In the Indian group, the Prakrits retain 
all three genders; but the earliest medieval Hindi has only two, 
the masculine and feminine, and even these two are much con- 
fused. It can hardly be said that Chand deliberately means to 
ue а neuter, when he claps on an anuswara to a formless nominal 
stem to eke out his metre, or uses a word iii its original Sanskrit 
form, as in the lines— 5 


уо. I, 12` 


common of the two gen 
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. HEF spit UT яя! 
; {99 =пя та 999 TEA 
52 * 
tt First (there is) a taking of the well-adorned Bhujangi, 
„ Whose name (though) one is taken in many way$."—i. 5. 
a 

Here the numerous anuswáras axe introduced merely to make 
the’ line scan, the metre being UTT I UTT IUTTIUTEN 


‘and а nasal is commonly doubled by prefixing anuswüra: thus 


wea issto be read as though it were written TEAK, and Waa 
as umm. Frequently, too, we find a masculine participle or 
adjective with a feminine noun. Thus, while in one Tine we 
have W4 Ein я aa where H& “she became” agrees with 


arf “ queen” in a previous line-—there occurs, a few lines 


below, «wr fait "rere “the bride made lamentation,” where 


the verb is masculine, and in the next line wat “took,” which 
is also masculine, refers to the same noun wr. The same 
indifference to gender, even with living beings, exists occasionally 
throughout the poem, and it may therefore be concluded that at 
that age, or before it, the strict observance of the three genders 
of Skr. had ceased to be usual, ‘The masculine being; the most 
ders that remained after the disuse of 
the neuter, gradaally absorbed the feminine in ordinary writing, 
unless there was any special necessity for the employment of the 
latter, as, for instance, in the case of living beings. While, 
however, the poets retain tolerably accurately the two principal 


genders, the people must haye grown careless about them айа 


comparatively early date; for Nepali, whose origin as an inde- ` 


endent language dates from A-D. 1322, has little or no cogni- 


zance of them; and the earliest Bengali and Oriya poets, who 


wrote in the first part of the fifteenth century, show no traces 
Ы 


1 Though we may here argue that we have ап instance of the objective construction, 
though the subject is not, as it should be with that construction, in the instrumental, 
It E however, be seen from Chapter Ill. § 57, thgt the early and SEATS 
xegulagy omit the instrumental in the objective construction. . 
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of the feminine as attached to anything but living beings. 
Grammatical gender had perished in the eastern area of the 
seven languages; then, by the fourteenth century, leaving only 
natural gender; and even that but indifferently attended to. 

It is not surprising that Bengali and Oriya stiould have lost 
the distinction of gender earlier than the other languages, see- 
ing that they had so little occasion to use it. Jn these two 
languages the participial forms of*the verb, which have*in the 
other languages usurped the place of nearly all the old syn- 
thetical fenses, do not exist; and by their absence & great and 
constantly occurring necessity for the use of gender was taken 
away. Thus in Hindi the verb has only one synthetic or 
Prakritic tense remaining, namely, the indefinite present, the 
third person singular of which ends in у (= эч), as in qx 
“he does," and the third plural in d, as in $ “they do.” 
All the other tenses are formed by participles: as 


= 


Present «dr “does,” «ЧАТ “sees.” 
Past fear “did,” Sur * saw." 
uy Future Т “will do,” zam “will see.” 


Although the future is not a participle, but formed by adding 


- mto thê indefinite present, yet this wt, like fhe terminations 


of the present and future, Changes ifs vowel for gender and 
number, and makes a feminine aft, pl. m. 35, f. Y. So that in 
all three tenses there exists a necessity for remembering the 
gelider, so as to make the verb agree with its subject or object, 
according to the nature of the construction. 

But in Bengali there is no such Custom, thus : 


^ В. Aorist ax, i 0. TTT. 
» Present aftate, » Wu. 


» Past afta, » ata. 
„ Future а ог FF, „ mcs: 


None of these tenses change their form in any way for gerder, 
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and there is therefore no need to remember thé gender of the 
subject ; the objective gonstruction also is fortunately unknown 
in those two languages. 5 ce 

If to this potent réason for disuse of gender fe add the uni- 
versal shorteniag of final long syllables, which led ultimately to 
their suppression, it will be readily undefstood that languages, 
which had ng means left of marking gender, should soon cease 
to be aware of its existence;at all, and in this respect should 
go even further than English. While our language retains 
distinct words for natural gender in the pronoun of the third 
person, these two do not; @ means “he,” or “she,” or “it,” 


o R 
| 
Ja 


and all the cases of this pronoun are the same throughout, as | 


will be seen more in detail in the Chapter on the Pronouns. 
Seeing how much the existence of distinctions of gender 

tends to make a language difficult to foreigners, it is not per- 

haps a mistake to regret that all the seven languages have not 


followed the example of these two, and got rid of gender before - 
literature stepped in to arrest their development, and stereotype , 


the forms they at present possess; and we may certainly set 
our faces against the obnoxious pedantry of some modern Ben- 
gali writers, who, in resuscitating a Sanskrit adjective, bring 
back with it the gender which the spoken language has long 
ago got rid of. : WW e 
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§ 88. THz modern noun in all the seven languages has the 
same number of cases as in Sanskrit, nominative, accusative, in- 
strumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative. In 
Senskrit these cases are distinguished by changes in termi- 
nation, as naras, naram, narena, nardya, narát, NATASYA, nare, 
пата. "This is the fashion with the old inflectional languages— 
a cumbrous and somewhat clumsy system, which the human 
race, in its onward merch, has now in many instances discarded 
for the simpler and more spiritual method of detached particles. ° 

In the Indian group, Hindi stands, as usual, prominently: for- 
” ward in this respect; while the opposite pole is represented by 
Sindhi, {һе rude and tomplicated speech of backward and un- 


- 


0 
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civilized desert-tribes. Iti is false philology to say tha? to Sindhi 
must be assigned the first place among its sister-tongues, be- 
cause it “has preserved an exuberance of grammedical forms, 
for which its sisters may well envy it.” As well might the 
active rifleman of to-day, in his tight-fitting easy dress, and 
with his handy ‘but deadly weapen, envy the warrior of old, 
staggering along under half a ton of steel armour, and with no 
better tools than sword and spear! As well might, the modern 
traveller, carried at the rate of thirty mjles an hour in a com- 
fortable railway carriage, envy the ancient German plunging 
through the muddy forest-roads in his vast and unwieldy 
bullock-waggon! Nature never works backwards, but ever 
onwards, The granite peaks of tho Himalaya are worn by 
rain into a thousand wrinkles, and their substance is carried 
by countless rivers down to the plains of India; should we call 
the fertile soil of the Gangetic delta the “degenerate descend- 
ant” of those ice-bound peaks? Had the languages of India, 
and its soil, remained to the present day frozen hard in the 
bonds of a rigid synthetical system, or imbedded in the granite 
of its hills, they would not now suffice for the daily needs of 
its active and versatile millions. There is no language on earth 
so widely spoken. as English, nor is there any tongue that has 
so freely and fully shaken off all inflections, genders, cases, 
tenses, and the rest: yet who shall dare to say that the dan 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton is wanting in poetry; that of 
Bacon, Locke, and Hamilton in precision and clearness; that'of 
Burke and Macaulay in power or eloquence ? If the words of 
Sanskrit have in the present day lost many of their consonants 


and vowels, it is because they had too many to start with; ath 


is а handier word than ashtau, and noone would care to waste 
his time in saying abhyantare who could express his meaning 
just as well by bhitar. Let us not be misled by unphilosophicai 
talk. The modern languages are not corruptions of the San- 
skrit; they are improvements on it; ea those that retain the 


ay. 


"i 
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greatest amount of its antique and elaborate forms are the least 

advanced of the group. 

In norfé*of tht seven languages are the case-endings of 
Sanskrit presetved. The only trace of an inflectional or вуп-,' 
thetical system is to be found in certain changes effected inthe 
last syllable of some houns, to prepare them for taking the de- 
tached particles which express the relations of case. Strictly 
speaking, a noun has in none of the seven languages mere than 
four forms: the nominatives singular and plural, and tke modi- 
fied stem or oblique, or crude, or formative, for both numbers. 
Of the'various names suggested for this latter case, I shall use the 
commonest, or oblique. The crude form of the noun is a term 
which I shall use when speaking of the oblique employed without 
particles, to signify vaguely all cases except the nominative. Of 
course the languages differ very much in this respect, as in all 
others. Oriya and Bengali have only one form for both nomi- 
native and oblique in both numbers. Hindi has an, oblique 
form only in one class of nouns, while the rest indulge in a 


. great many*variations, whereby they gain nothing in clearness, 


:while they lose much in simplicity and practical usefulness. 


$ 89° To begin with the simplest of the group, Oriya and | 
Bengali. Oriya has one form-for all possible conditions of its 
noun. The case-particles, though not detached, do not: affect 
the form of the stem. Thus, in a noun ending in mute short a, 
which is as mucli as to say, ending in a consonant, we have the 
declension— — ^ 


Sing. N. ghar, “house,” | Pl. ghar-mán, “houses.” 
E Ac. ghar-ku, ghar-mánanku. 
G. ghar-ar, ghar-mánankar. Д 
L. ghar-e, for ghar-manankare, 
ghar-re, for.kar-re. 


In nouns ending with a vowel the result is the same. _ Thus, 


° 2 
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raja, “king.” gen. ràjá-r, “of a king,” where tHe initial yowel 
of the particle has been sacrificed, but the stem remains un- 
touched. So in the loc. raji-re. The genitive, however, is the 
only case whose particle begins with a vowel, and consequently 
the only case ir which any hitch can arise. Further instances 


are— 
pati, “lord,” gen. pati-7. 


bahu, “ wife,” » bahu-r. ' 
swimi, “master,”  ,, swümi-r. 
nati, “© actress, » nati-r. 


bhû, “earth,” » bhü-r. 


Some pedants profess to teach that words of the type ата 
(хат) shorten the û in the oblique cases, but this is a mere 
attempt at aping Sanskrit. The popular speech takes no heed 
of such refinements. 

Bengali is similar to Oriya in its treatment of the stem, which 
it subjects to no preparatory change when used with case-affixes, 
though, as these affixes are different from those in Же in Oriya, 
it is necessary to give examples. Thus, in nouns ending in a 
consonant, we have the following cases in which collision might 
occur, owing to the particles beginning with a vowel: 


Sing. N. kukkur, “dog.” { "pr. kukkur-erd. 
G. kukkur-er, kukkur-er diger- 


L. kukkur-e, 


`5 


or kukkur-ete. 


In the plural, however, it is more usual to add a word denot- 
ing plurality, as will be shown hereafter, to which the, case- 
particles are affixed. The form of the plural in -erá is generally 
‘restricted to words descriptive of human beings, as santdnerd; 
“sons.” ' 

Words which end in vowels retain the form of the nominative 


stem throughout, and avoid collision by chiding the initial vowel 


a 
^ D 


n e 
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9f the particle; just as in Oriya, though—owing to the very un- 
settled character of the language, which has not yet made up its 
mind whi of its varying forms it will regard as the classical, 
or generally to be adopted—some difference of practice is ob-,» 
seryable among good speakers and writers. I follow the guid&nce 


of Shamacharan Sirkar, whe, however, like most learned Ben- 


galis, leans rather too decidedly to the Sanskrit and high-flown 
side of his language, though he. is practical enough to notice 
most ofthe peculiarities of the spoken language. Thus— 


Sing. Nom. ghora, “horse,” Pl. №. ghorá-gan, etc. 
G.  ghoráü-r. 
© L. - ghorá-e. 
= ghori-y. 
Further examples are— 
nûrî, “woman,” G. nári-, N. PI. nári-rá. 
pasu, “beast,” G. pasu-r, L. pasu-te. 
ja. lac,” Gi jau-r. 


Very frequently the plural signs are entirely omitted, and 
the fact of plurality left to be inferred from the context. In 
Old Bengali, instead of eliding the jnitial vowel of the case- 
particlé, collision is avoided by inserting є. This letter is not 
pronounced, but acts as a fulcrum ` merely. Thus the G. of , 
sit “lac,” would be written ЭЙ, or in its own characters 
Gum, the dof under the q indicating that it is to be softly 
pronounced, and not, as usual, like /. For instance, in Kabi 
Kankan’s Ghandi, where the merchant's wife Khullanà is sub- 
jected. to the ordeal of being bürnt in a house built of Јас and 
other inflammable substances, Vishwakarman builds for the 


9 


purpose— : 
; cala mrt AGE tS las vett 
jawer ara; jawer pari, jawer kapát. 
OnE Beams of lac, rafters of lac, doors of lac. ў 


E] 


*o 
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§ 40. Hindi, with which in all important respects agrees 
Panjabi, comes next in respect of simplicity. All nouns ending 
in a consonant remain unchanged throughout. The*only class 

>in which any change takes place is that of nouns,in å, when 

derived from Skr. nouns in -as, through the intermediate forms 

au and o. Nouns of this class form their-oblique singular and 

nom. pl ine. As Sing. N. Зет “son,” Obl. Ge, N. Pl. FE 

The oblique pl. is in Old-Hindi ani or an, in Modern-Hindi -on. 

Thus— i 

Sing. N. ETET “horse.” N. Pl. Nê. 
ом.чүа. Ob. "drei. 

To this oblique form are added the, case-particles, as NS «it. 
“to a horse," єї at “to horses.” Exempted from this rule 
are those nouns in å derived from Skr: nouns whose nom. is 

. already @; as TIT “king,” erat “giver: these do not- 
change in the singular oblique, or nom. pl; thus they say 
Us al “tO a king,” grat “givers.” The rule is carelessly 
kept in old writers, and eyen in the present daygamong the 
peasantry опе may often hear NET 91; moreover, the neglect 
of- the plural is very common, and it is colloquially more usual 
to employ the singular, as Ta INET twenty horses." Trstances 
of neglect of the rule in Old-Hirdi poets are these ^ 


тае Sti A ae 1 Su nife oT N ^ 
<“ At that time came somehow Into the tent a snake.’’—Chand, i. 246. 


sss: 


Where we should expect GQH. A similar passage is 


qa AT Әт Aral diss 
“The king came into his tent."— Chand, i. 194. ^ Ы 
And in the Bhaktamálà occur 91418 “in the сир,” TTT Э RA 
“of the boy” (Namdey.). 
The feminine noun in 4 undergoes no change i in the oblique 
singular; ; in the plural the inflection of plurality i is appended to 
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the simpl? unchanged stem, as Gat a “to a daughter,” азай 
ait “to daughters.” No other preparation of the stem occurs in 
Hindi, whieh is thus, except in the опе instance of nouns in û, 
as simple ag Bengali or Oriya. Panjabi retains unchanged all, 
nouns ending in a consonant; those which end in a vowel*are 
treated much as in Hindi. Dhus— 


Л N, Sing. ast “boy.” PI. N. ae. ы " 
OM. gs. : Obl. dfewt. ^ 
SJ „ 


So also in words which have anuswára over the final å; аз 
° N. Sing. qfürmi trader." — | N. Pl. fut. 
Ob. afi. | Obl. абі. 


Panjabi has no fear of ће hiatus, any more than Hindi has, 
and even in nouns where the final à is preceded by a vowel, it 
‘makes no effort to prevent collision ; one instance in point is 
the word last quoted, another is чт “а trier,” obl. 
"quur. parakhatüe, pl. n. the same, and pl. oblique ware m 
parakhatidm@! where no less than four vowels follow one another. 
Tt would not ‘be inaccurate, however, though unusual, to write 
ucatat, thus ayoiding the hiatus altogether. Still, a few 
words, ending in 3 and d, change that letter to « before the 
termination of the oblique plural; but even this is optional, and 
in a language so split up into dialects as Panjabi, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down: fas “father,” writes the сыч 
Е: чаї ч “to fatheys ;” ars “crow,” wai *i “to crows; 
ars “ mother,” "art sj “to mothers; but fua, arsi, are: 
also heard in some districts. 
There is nothing more to be said about these two languages 
at present. ® 


. * 


8 41. Gujarati is older in form than Hindi, and is in fact little 
more than an archaic dialect of that’ language, brought by the 
Chilukya Rajputs into’the peninsula of Kathidwad, and there iso- 
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lated and cut off from the other Hindi dialects, and'thusveradually 
developed intoa верата language, retaining antique forms which 
have dropped out of use'in the parent вреесћ. Its geammatical 


¬ formations are consequently more complicated than those of 


Hirdi, and in respect of the preparation of the stem it exhibits 
special peculiarities, Nouns ending, in a censonant (i.e. mute а) 
in this language have more than one form, but the oblique form 
is not universally applicd. In some cases the case-particles are 
affixed to the direct or nominative form, in others to the oblique ; 
the accusative and dative (which are really only two different 
branches of one case, the objective) and the genitive affix their 
case-particles to the direct form; the instrumental, locative, and 
ablative use both the direct and oblique forms, Thus from еч 
“а god,” there come : 


Acc: and: De „Бы гач. 
` ЕОНИ BIS 0-7 5 c жа чї. 
Аъ “г Ж es 65 id. 
{ [д 1 LJ 
Loc.. . . . de . . GAT. с 


The oblique form is the same as the nom. ; but there is also 


an oblique in e, as 239, of which more will be said in а subse- 


quent section; this form alone is used as an. instrumental and a 
locative; but both these cases ordinarily take case-particles to 
define their meaning more sharply; in which case we sometimes 


. find the direct, and sometimes the oblique stem used; thus, аё. 
2ч Ut and ww wt, instr. 29 HAA, id. Tt will be pointed ont 


in its proper place that Gujarati is fond of heaping up pleonastic 
case-particles, this is one instánce: 29, already bearing the 
meaning “by a god,” the form 29 wt is pleonastic, but is 
utilized to express a slightly different shade of meaning. Thé 


result in Gujarati is a striking proof of the essential unity of all- 


the languages in the group, the termination e running through 
them all in a singularly homogeneous way. At would ‘be: strictly 


Ra 
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correct 10 say, that in nouns with a consonantal ending, 


Gujarati, like its parent Hindi, has no separate form for 
the obliqü$, the form in e, which has now crept into use, 
being, as will be shown presently, an old case-ending, or, 
rather two separate case-endings confused together. The plural 
of nouns of this class is formed byso, as тя. “gods; to this 
the ending in e is added, as 210, but only in the instrumental 
and locative Ё 

Masculine nouns in о, corresponding to Н. in d, Taia Skr, 
a-stems; have three forms for the singular; the nominative in о, 
the purely VERE in à, and the instrumental-locative in е, 


thus—. 
1. Sing. Nom. «тєгїї “day.” 
2. Objective тетет si- 
3. Instr. and L. атт. 


But the instrumental and ablative append their case-endings 
to both 2 and 3, as ететет Ut and етет wl. The genitive 
uses only 9j as TETET at; and the locative, when it takes the 
case-ending, uses 2; when not, it uses 3: thus we have both 
«тете? AT and eters for “in a day." Strangely, too, the 
instr. Sometimes adds its e to form 2, and appears as «TETSTU. 
The plur al of this form is regalarly å, as @TeTet days;" but 
this appears to have been felt too vague, and in modern times 
an о has been added, which brings the plural of this form into 
homogeneity with the plural of consonantal nouns; thus it is 
now spoken тетет, to which latter forms case-endings are 
affixed. Here, again, the instrumental adds its e to the fuller 
form, giving a string of vowels, as «тетет. dáhádáoe, “ by 
days.” Precisely similar in all but the nominative is the 
corresponding neuter noun in 3; thus, alts ©“ а face,” plo 

'wréret, where the anuswára alone differentiates it from the 
masc. ; the modern form with o, however, drops the anuswara, 
and БАШЫ identical With the masc., as in wTETST4T. „Nouns 
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c o 
ending in all other vowels, including o, when it is not derived” 
from Skr. bases in -as, add the es and os to the final vowel, 
without making amy phonetic combinations. Examyfies ате: 


e, * 
М, Sing. pati, “lord,” Instr. patie, N. Pl. patio, Instr. patioe, 


1 Ss ' 
dj пайї, * viver," » nadie, » nadío, »  nadioe. 
ip vastu, * thing," » vastue, » vastuo, ,, vastuoe. 
o 
д Я , {vahitoe, or 
» 9 vahil, ** wife,” » Vühüe, » vahfíío, » f Б ү, 
С ` lva uoe. 
»  chho,'1nortar, „ chhoe, . „ ehhod, » Chhoüe. 


The Bolling: of Gujarati is still very unfixed, and the fulerum 
* is often used, as in Bengali, where vowels come together, and 
has no effect on the pronunciation, ufqu and чч are written \ 
indifferently. : Ш 

Marathi, which comes nexf, is in every respect a complicated: 
language, having been unable to work itself free from that 
maze of forms and terminations which an ancient synthetical 
language always leaves behind it. In the matter we are now 
discussing, its usual ill-luck follows it, and the student is irri- 
tated by the variety of the changes he encounters. In addition 
to special forms for the locative and instrumental, it has the 
regular four forms, the two nominatives and two obliques, and 
is, moreover, encumbered with three genders. "The variations 

Е the oblique, which is also the crude form, are divided b 
grammarians into six classes, a division which will be followed 
here, though it is not quite free fron. exception, There 
is some want of fixity in Marathi in this point, and authors 
are not quite at one as regards the forms to be used in some 
nouns. 


(1). Masculine and neuter nouns ending in mute a, lengthen $ 
that vowel in the oblique form of the Singular; masculines» 


1 No distinction is ordinarily made in б. between long bail short iorw, In fact, 
the ordinary кош hand has not distinct characters for the two sounds. 
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haye the eame “form for pl. nom. as йуз sing., while neuters add 


ü; „the oblique plural in both cases is 5 torme by 3i. . Thus 
we haye+Ss D 


(5 ‘MASCULINE. í NEUTER. 
N. Sing. 919 “father,” N. Pi. TT. WT “house,” ER. 
Е E 
Obl — «ruT ° Ob Ti | чат. Ti. 


Similar to this class is that of nouns in’ ¥ and з, which 
lengthen their respective vowels; all three genders ard treated 
in the same way. 


N. Sing qf “poet,” N. РІ. fq. 
Obl жї, Obl. 


N. Sing. ay “honey,” N.Pl. "WU. ‘ 
Obl. ay, Obl. qr. 


e 


The three short vowels are so far perfectly homogeneous in - 
their treatment. 


(2). Feminines in short a, such as the words given in § 11, 
where the short @ has arisen from shortening the long à of a. 
Skr. fem., form their oblique sing. in e, their pl: nom. in d, 
and pl. oblique in 02; and words of the same class, which have 
retained their original long 4, are formed in the same way. 
Thus FAN “tongue,” and ATAT “mother,” differ only in the 


nominative singular. 1 - 


* N. Sing. Stay “tongue,” N. Pl SAT- N. Sing. атат, N. PI. ATAT. 
Obl AR; Obl. sat. | Obl ята, Obl. arai. 


; (8). These same feminines in short а, however, exercise the 
feminine privilege of not knowing their own minds; for while 
some take e in the’ oblique, others take f, and a lar rge number 
vacillate between the two. 


N. Sing. эз] “ fire,” N. Pl. эзїї. 
Obl. qp, Obl. m. 


"uim “a slice,” has mister and "isis “to a slice; =e 
“offence,” ЧЇ ӘТ and: sister. 


: Н 
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(4). Long vowels follow ‘the same general pfincifle as the 
‘short ones; their vowel being already long, no further change 
takes place in the oblique singular. The formation of the 

- plural is mu]tiform, and will be discussed in a separate section ; g 
the*oblique plugal, like that of class 1, only а from the. 
singular by the Addition of anuswara in nouns ending in û: in 
other cases anuswüra is added to the form of the nom. plural, 
which {р a recrudescence of the vowel of the singular into its 
semivowel, effected by the addition of d. 


C) 
N. Sing. атат “father,” Obl. атат, N. Pl. 41AT, Obl. 9191. 
» mA “cart,” » Wet, „ MET » MET. 
2 


( “mother- 
| in-law,” Е 


» AA “woman,” „ 91991, » NAM: » MARİ- 


DD » Seat, „ ят . ® 


©? 


"This may be considered the typical method of treating nouns 
ending th a long vowel, but there are yót two other processes. 


(5 ). A few words ending in @ and gî masc. and neuf, and 
all diminutives in Xg and $ have a way of their own. They 
reject the labial vowel, and form the oblique sing. in å, pl. dn. 
Masculines have'the same form for both nominatives, ; "neuters 
having the inyariable neuter pl. int. 


N. Sing. | on. amer, NPI. e m mem. 


qae 
“traveller,” j 


. ds WE “pony,” » agb » C 5 agi. 
* o 
) (6). Lastly, as if purposely to complieate their language, the 
Marathas haye a totally different method of treating nouns of 
all three genders ending in long vowels, ав well as those neuter 
which end in an anuswára. The process here adopted is the? 
hardening of the final vowel into its semiyoyrel —3 in this № 
case having no semivowel of its own, takes gi—and affxing to 


[ 
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the secondary stem so formed the masculine oblique termination 
à for masc. and neuter nouns, and the, fem. е for fem. nouns. 
This class, "However, is not well fixed, for many masculine words 
in it may optionally form their oblique as in class 4, and the’ 
feminines as in classes 2 and 3. Thus tay “А scorpion,” M., 
may in the dative form bë fgat or fäqarat. The fem. 
aq may either make as above Ята, or under thissrule | 
WITHSdWI. ‘Phere are even some words which are spoken in 
three ways: thus: Ta * grandson," m., TINT, SITTSIT, and 
TTT. agn. “tear,” AAA, SAAT, FATT. 
Types of this class are the following : 
? — OBL. N. PL. OBL. 


In A.  THXT “father-in-law,” aaa, тӘ, ‘area. 
In te SHEER “son-in-law,” TAT, ai, miqa. 


Foot “gardener,” eat, Alot, mE. 
Ins. S “leech” (7), 3559, IM Бай. 


553 ATS “brother” (m.), ATT, HTT, SIT3T. ` 


Exceptional is xq “woman,” making Obl. faa; N. Pl. faa, 
Obl fügt. The above are all the forms in use in Marathi, 
and in this Jast class it must be noted that polysyllabic, nouns 
in gî do not join the v arising therefrom to the preceding con- 
sonant, but keep a short « between ; thus, qr& “ship,” атат, 
not атат; also that monosyllables in ú, not only change that 
vowel to 9, but still retain the vowel, though shortened, as q 
“needle,” жатат. j 
We now pass on to Sindhi, in which language we have the 
good fortune of being able to avail ourselves of the inestimable 
laboars of that sound scholar, Dr. Trumpp, whose grammar 
of Sindhi is the only grammar of any of our seven languages 
which has as yet been written on correct philological principles. 
In the following abstract I work entirely from Dr. Trumpp’s 
materials, though F haye altered his arrangement slighty in 
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0 
order to bring it into harmony with that followed in respect 
of the ofher languages, Sindhi has, like Gujarati, the locative 
in e, as Se “in a country” (Skr. Z7). Tt has, besides, the 
usual four forms, to wit, the two nominatives and’ “wo obliques, 
as in Marathi. ^. 


(1). The consonantal ending or mute « of the other lan- 
guages is represented in Sindhi by w for the masc., and a or i 
for the fem. Nouns in и havé the following, scheme of forms: 


N. Sing. qT “slave.” N. PI. ZTE. : [ 
Obl. =т9. Obl. erat, etd, state. 
Where the final v is preceded by a, the semivowel is inserted 
to prevent hiatus; it is also inserted after î, and optionally 
after other vowels, except û or 2. 
TS "weed, Obl. TT. Fg “demon,” Ob]. SH or SE. 
тїз “dish” , wi. fég"moud? —, fes. 
WIS “wind,” , ЯТЯ0г919. dis" meadow,” ^ ,, ata. 


Nouns which end in short «, derived from other sources than 
the Skr. a-stem, remain unaltered in the oblique singalar, and 
in the oblique plural either follow the nom. plur. or sing. The 
words of this class are chiefly; if. not entirely, thé oid words 


of relationship, which in the formation of the plural follow the 


Prakrit system. 


„ р 


м. SING. OBL. ا‎ д орг, > 
fürs “father,” fus. fasc fasta or firsxfst- 
TS brother? ATS. AIST ATES or тї. 
AT “sister,” Aw. Autor awe, ayia or Rafa. 


> 


In the feminines in u the vowel is shortened in the oblique 
° 

N. Sing. 99 “ mother-in-law,” N. Pl. aa, Obl. agfa. 

2o, fag “lightning,” » fax » Raf- 


plural, as— 


° 
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* (2). Nouns in short 4, which is always fem., do not change 


for the oblique sing. ; their oblique pl. is given below. , 
ee 9 


N. SING. A OBL. N. PL. OBL. 
meh? STH, апҸогата, Әй or aT. 
ҸҸ? ws, gorai Rf or ayfa- 


And the:same holds good of nouns in short i, both masc.*and 
fem., the only peculiarity being tliat masc. nouns use thé older 
and longer form in ұт exclusively, as Şef “lion,” Obl. pl. 
абі. 


(8). The termination 0, corresponding to the å of Hindi and 
the other languages, modulates into e for the oblique singular, 
and dn, én, or ni for the plural; thus— 


N.S. Hay “head,” Obl. 99, N. PL HAT, Obl. wai, Be, wes. 


When this final о is preceded by « or á, it inserts v, to 
preyent hiatus, but not when preceded by other vowels. ( 


(4)..The other long vowels may be grouped together, as 
below : 


эп N. Sing. зат, Obl. AAT, N.P TE, Obl. NATE. 


«“cemmand,” 


€ » ai » RR, „ат, ATÎ, ou, 
“gardener,” cata, exar, ex sfsr- 


Vie у» TIT, » ЯТУ, » AT: » ATTA, ete. 


КА 
“crocodile,” 


When the-anuswara precedes the final vowel, it is retained in 
the oblique forms also. 

$42. The following table exhibits the whole of the typical 
terminations of the nominal stem in all the languages except 
Bengali and. Oriya ; these two languages having no change of 
the stenr need not be included : 4 e 
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From this table, which is designed to show merely the lead? 
ing and typical terminations of each language, are purposely 
left out all rare or excéptional forms, such athe snfall handful 

*, of words ending in 0, not derived from a-stemsy.a. few in e and 
ai and the Hike. 


$43. Before entering upon the attempt to explain and ac- 
court for the manifold variations of the oblique form of the 
noun, it is necessary first to exhibit the system of forming the 
plural The terminations of the nominative of the plyral have 
been given along with those of the oblique in the foregoing 
sections, but nothing has been said in explanation of them. 

In respect of the plural this group of languages máy be di- 
vided into two classes: first, those which form their plural 
always in one unchanging way; and, secondly, those which 

' have more than one way of forming it. In the latter class 
stand Marathi and Sindhi, in the former all the rest. 

Of the former, or uniform languages, the ‘simplest are, as 
usual, Oriya and Bengali. Oriya formerly made its plural by 
adding e, as kumdr, “boy,” pl. kumdie. This plural is still 
found in poetry. Thus Dinkrishna (А.р. 1520) writes of, Krishna 
and Balarama— 


rat gat 9 Hart сет! “ 
asia ча Seo fifa i 
** When the children weep with wailing ery, ^ 
They easily surpass the song ofi the Kokila.” E 
JY a Het | —Rasakatola, iii, 110. 
wü ex ya яту d Ea 
gia aafaa a fasi u 2 
* Giving ear, listen, О virtuous шеп! ds 


Some days after the children were born,"—1jd. iv. 1. 


—where kumåre, jane, and dine are the nominatives plural of 
DAS y -= a = 
kumar, Jan, and din respectively. This form, however, was 
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probably found, too indistinct, and was`liable to be confounded 
with the instrumental and locative singular. A noùn of multi- 
tude was,etherefoye adopted; and the «word selected was ATA 
‘í measure," a word already in use in isolated expressions, such 
as ечат “daily,” in other languages. A distinction is made 
in the use of this word between animate and inünimate objects ; 
thus they say aag “ ox,” 2 pL aaga; ufsat “neighbour,” 
pl. чізатата; but эте]. “net,” pl. sTSHIS; ATT “а load," 
pl. атата. : The e indicative of the plural is here retained, 
but tacked on to the plural sign mdn, only in the case of living 
beings; it is omitted in the case of inanimate objects. The 
case-particles are affixed to a form 919; thus the genitive sign 
is ATT, now-a-days often, but erroneously, written HITEC: 
The Oriya language Îs absolutely and undeviatingly regular in 
its way of forming the plural, the method above described is 
the only one in ues and the language does not contain a single 
exception. 

f Bengali has more than one way of expressing the plural, but 
T reckon it among the uniform languages because of the methods 
in use only one is a true plural; the others are periphrases or 
compownds of two words, and not, strictly speaking, plurals at 
all. Fhe regular form of the Bengali plural is TTT erd; the 
initial Jettér of which is elided when it follows a noun ending 
ina vowel It is not unfrequently elided, even when attached 
to nouns "ending in mute a. This form of the plural is now 
in practice restiicted to rational beings, and even in their case 
the periphrastid plural has gradually come to be used.: Ex- 
amples of fhe true. plural are— 


Е Чач “man, P PI. чат ог UU. 
2 ате  bóy," „ ITAN or ARTT- 
Ne UST “king,” » TTT. 


p ATC “woman,” 4 ятт. 


Sometimes а form.simply in e, as in Oriya, is used for the 


o 
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plural, аѕ% 9 “peoplé.” This is the genuine oldoplural, of 
which erá i$ the modern representative. The periphrastic plur. 
is formed by adding te the singular some word indicative of 
„ multitude. The words so employed are the following: IW 
“multitude,” 99 “class,” чач, TART, Fa, “ all? wag “whole,” 
Ua, Fat, Tf or fT, “number.” Of these aq, =й, and 
perhaps ЯЯ, are more commonly used with rational beings, 
the others with irrational or inanimate things, and = is 
familiar, Thus they would say, EVET Wap “horses,” SH RIKI 
. “children, brats.” When these words are used to form the 
plural they take the case-particles and endings, leaving the 
noun quite uninflected, thus— 


N. Sing. KE “dog,” N. Pl. TET E M 

А СУ HRC WAST “of dogs.” 
Obj. . PHC THER “dogs,” “to dogs.” 
Instr. DRC TAS ETT "by dogs.” 

Abl. . Fat wg еа “from dogs,” etc. 
And even in words which use the true, and not the peri- 


phrastic plural, all cases but the nominative preserve the noun 
itself from change by inserting fea “side;” thus— е 


N. Sing. ачат “god,” №.РІ. FATT “gods.” А Р 
G. чете, or shortened € “of gods.” 
Obl. ganfan “to gods," ete. o 
Lastly, Bengali being in the verb careless of plural forms, it 
is idiomatic to use simply the singular for tho plural, leaving 
the hearer to understand what is meant by the context. This 
is especially the case where a numeral is included ET the sen- 
tence, as ZY € wfo at ae wife ert Wa Hea wife ur 219 
Hári o Muchi ei dui játi pray anya sakal jåtir anna hay, * Haris: 
and Muchis, these two castes eat the food of almost all the. 
other castes.” Here, though the sense is clearly plural, the 
whole sentence is actually singular, and would literally be ren- 


‹ 


° 


П 


—— A. 
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See TS E 
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dered, “ Eari and Muchi, this two caste almost of all other 
caste the food eats.” An interesting example of this peculiarity 
may be adduced from Bharat Chandra’s well-known poem, the 
“ Bidyå Sundar,” where hé is describing the strange nations 
collected in the fort of Bardwan (a.D. 1740). 
AUN steers CATANIA FT 1 
aaa canta FEIT айтп 
° frosts ATT ера NOTE RUE 
. 0 TERN atet Go сыят hate n 
° “Tn the first fort is the dwelling of the black-coat 
Ingráj, Olandáj, Firingi, Faris, : 
Dinemár, Elemán, practises artillery, 


ә 


o 


° 


Wanderer yarious goods brings in ship."! 


The whole of. these nouns are, of course, in meaning plural, 
but in form singular, agreeing with the singular verbs Žare and 
dnaye. The passage, like all genuine Bengali, has a large 
sprinkling of Persian words, as أندازي‎ MNS ,سفري‎ she. 

Hindi forms its plural very simply, with its usual practical 
common sense. Nouns with consonantal ending have the nom. 
pl. and bing. alike, as «Term “boy,” nom. pl. ataa “ boys.” 
The oblique plural is in Old-Hindi formed*by afa, which 
modulates into aq and arg. ° In the modern language this 


“becomes =f. Feminines ending in a consonant form the nom. 
Ц 


pl, in d, as {Tq “night,” nom., pl. <td. Nouns ending in 
demasc., from the Sla; a-stem, make their plural in u, and the 
corresponding fem. in i becomes $91: Thus— ' 


«рза “boy,” N. PI. asa, Obl. sre. 
Seat “girl | 4 ая, >» west 


* 1 These nations are ourselyes and our European neighbours, who were known then, 
as now, to the Bengalis by their French names, the French being in these days the 
most important of the foreign settlers. Thus, Ingráj is © Anglais,” or English; 
Olandáj, “ Hollandais,” Dutch; Firingi are the Portuguese, and Farâs, “Français;”* 
a corruption of Deamark, and Elemán are * Allemands," or Germans, 


Dinemár ig 


9 5 7 , 
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In Old-Hindi the nom. pl. fem. was €, as чү “book, 
nóm. pl. Wig; this form is still preserved in the participle. 
These few forms are all that Hindi findso necezsary to ex- 

o, press ideas, while Marathi and Sindhi have not had the skill to 
redace, their working apparatus into one or two plain homo- 
geneous classes. ` 3 N . 

Panjabi is also quite uniform and simple in its plural. Nouns 
ending in (огт the nom. pl. in e, all others have the two 
nominatives identical. An exception is made by a small class 
typified by ATS “mother,” which forms its plural ята, though 
ats would not be wrong for the plural. eh 

Gujarati is extremely uniform, simply adding o to the singular 
of all nouns of every description. In nouns ending in o, from 
the Sanskr. a-stem, this o becomes in the plural nom. 4, and 


this was originally the only plural termination for nouns of this | 


stem. But having become the general type of the plural for 


all other stems, the popular feeling could not rest content with ` 


an anomaly: the plurals in à were not felt to be true plurals so 

long as they lacked the universal plural sign o, and this was 

accordingly tacked on; so that we now hear ge “ boy,” pl. 

atmesta; and neuters of this class, which formerly made their 

plural in =f, now also take an additional *, as $$ “ере, 
- nom. pl. FETA. о 2. 


§ 44. Marathi plurals are multiform, but need not be given 
here, as they have already been shown in the last section. The 
-plurals of Sindhi, however, which are also multiform, require 
to be drawn out more in detail. Trumpp exhibits seven classes, 


e © 


which are hete given. 


Nouns in ¥ masc. form N. Pl. in 4 as us *awellj*N. PI. wg (58. 90). 
Siem. p » Hy AY “thing” „ 93] (58-99); 

J. „ TOD „ »„ Al» ATST “carpenter,” N; EL STET 

(Sir, 999). 


» 


° Qs 
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e Nouns шй (SR) ырай Gs Tag “scorpion,” N. PI. fat (Skr. 
КИК, чїч. 

4t Эт a © А 
» » » SS» SAT murder,” N. PL. 919 (Skr- 
: eap. 
a » ror al » AT “nostril, N. Pl. or aQ- 
| 5s È & {ты аге ШҮ ^ Seit “servant,” ,, Er 


e 
6 


changed in pl. 


6. 
» E {енш | 59, a p MÀ “slave girl,” N. P. т, 
: ATA ATS 
»° Wmasc ,, P, x» Afa “merchant,” N. PI. Afs (Skr. 
MERER | E 
»  Xfem. , т Ufa “night,” N.PL qifa (Skr. 
uf). 


There are a few exceptions, or rather words which preserve 
a Prakritic method of forming their plural, and these will be 

noticed in the next section. ў ү 
§ 45. Having now given the facts as regards the plural and 
oblique forms, we may attempt to trace their origin, and the 
steps by which they arrived at their present condition. In 
doing this we naturally- look {о the Prakrits, rather than to 
Sanskrit, because these modern languages are in reality de- 
velopments of the Prakrits, or common colloquial speech of 
ancient idia; and although in the matter of phonesis they 
Nave been subjected to influences alien to those which prevailed 
over the Prakrits, yet in the present instances they are almost 
strictly Prakritie. In fact, these modifications of the stem, to 
fit it,to assume case-particles, are nothing more than relies of 


the old case-endings*of the early Aryan speech, which have 
that what remains of them no longer 
and particles have 


‘heen so reduced by use, 

* suffices to indicate the case-relations clearly, 

м to be called in for the purpose. 
A remarkable famify likeness runs througli all the plurals 


* 
B 
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of the uniform languages, and extends to a cértain extent int? 
the multiform languages. The difference between the two 
‘classes is this, that whfle the former have sélected» fer use one 

«or two Prakrit forms only, and have applied them to all kinds 
of stems indifferently, the latter have taken the separate Prakrit 
form for each stem. In this respect these latter are decidedly 
behind their comrades, and it may be suspected; and indeed 
partially proved, that Hindi and Gujarati have centuries ago 
passed through the stage in which Marathi and Sindhi still 
remain ; though, from the oft-lamented absence of literary monu- 
ments prior to Chand (a.p. 1200), we are unable to trace the 
steps more than by few and faint indications. 

The most widely used form of Sanskrit noun is the a-stem ; 
this forms in the nom. plural masc. and fem. dh, neut. dni. 
The dh of the masc. and fem. is in many of the Prakrit dialects ` 
changed into e; this change rests upon the tendency to break ' 
down á into е, already discussed in Vol. I. p. 187. In those 
Prakrit diafects which received most literary cultivation, the 
Maharashtri and Magadhi, the pl. masc. ends in å; this ending 
has been preserved by G. and 5. as the plural of masculine 
nouns in 0; as б. atat, nom. pl. atat (modern HTT), S. id. 
The ending in e has been adopted by H. P., and, in sonie савез, 
by M. also; as H. P. зт, nom. pl. ae. In fhe case of 
masculines in û, Marathi has both forms, that in @ and tliat 
in e. Of these two, however, the latter is the regular form, 
and the former is only found in a few peculiar" terms of respeot 
and the like, as «тат “ father," nom. pl. "arat, where we can- 
not ascribe the word to a Sanskrit a-stem, but must regard it 
-rather as an onomatopoetic or ‘fanciful formation. "Thé reten- 
tion of the å in the nom. pl. of B. and ©. is not attributable 

| to the Skr., but is simply due to the general tendency of озб 
languages to reject all sign of plurality in favour of the peri-^ 
phrastie construction with 3W, or HTT, already described. 

The special Bengali plural ір eré divides itself into two parts: 

о о ۰ 


° 


wt 
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The first of whith, e, is the old plural form of nouns ending in 
mute c; and the second, rd, by the fact of its being confined 
to living'béings which possess a distinct individuality, as con- 
trasted with jifanimate objects, connects itself with the redupli-- 
cated plural of personal pronouns, as dard, “ we,” tomarå 
“ye.” The origin vf thiseform will be searched out in the 
Chapter on Pronouns. It is sufficient in this place to note that 
this: ending,. by origin a pronominal one, has passed over to 
a certain class of nouns, and that it is in this latter usage of 
modern*iate, not being found in the oldest literary documents 
of the language. So modern is it, that in the form erd we 
have really a double plural, the old ending in e having lost its 
sense of plurality in the popular mind before the rå was added. 
The general preference of the lower kinds of Prakrit, and 
after them of: several of the modern languages, for the 
form of the masc. pl. in e, rests, in my opinion, on the fact 
that even in Skr. this is the regular form for the .class of 
p*zaominal adjectives, as wd: “all” nom. pl af. It is ad- 
mitted! that this method of declension represents an older and 
more genuine form of the a-stem ; and it is in keeping with the 
general “peculiarities of these languages to suppose that they 
derived’ their forms from the ancient Aryan lánguage, and left 
on one aide. the modifications introduced into classical Sanskrit. 
Next comes the neuter plural, which is of special importance, 
because it has usurped in many cases the functions of all other 
plurals. In Skr, it ends in dni, as Gi “wealth,” nom. pl. 
aaa. In Prakrit this form becomes di or din, as BUTE or 
уте; “© usus addit nasalem;" says Lassen, p. 307, but it seems 
more Aikely that the nasal isa relic of the st of the Skr. arf, and“ 
it would be more correct to regard the form TF as the older of 
the two, and to say of the other form “usus omittit nasalem."" 
"As early as the scenie Prakrit this form has passed over to the 
masculine, and we find етте as pl. of the maso. gat. In 
Old-Hindi, the universal form of the pl. for all genders pre- 
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‚ Serves iie, Sanskrit form better than Prakrit абез, By writing*. 

` afa; as ATT “men,” qafa “words.” At a later stage the 
final 7 is “rejected, and the form becomes 47, ds «тет ^ boys.” 
The language, however, does not feel the need ef апу sign to, 
distinguish the nom. pl. from the sing. ; and this termination, 
which, as will be pointed out later-on, has become fused into 
one with that of the genitive in "wif, has remained in use only 
in the oblique cases, to which the Middle-Hindi,adds an ж, 
making «the termination 4g. "Thus in Tulsi Das we have (Ар. 
1650) Шешшу such plural forms аз 919796 “ wrestlingplaces,” 
Ware “some,” TUITE “feet.” The Middle-Hindi poets ‘use all 
three forms side by side; thus in the same page one sees ARA . 
“devotees,” GATES “youths,” and аҳ “houses.” Only in the 
fem. of words with а éonsonantal ending is the Prakrit form in use. 
Thus from "t£ with anuswára we get the Old-Hindi form in 
din, as xtd “nights,” from which comes the modern form x Td. 
The masculines of this form- do not change in the plural, and 
the retention of this ending for the fem. is probably due ts ^ 
desire to mark the difference of gender. Although the ending 
"STE is, as we have seen, neuter, yet Hindi has lost the neuter ; 
and this ending had even in Prakrit got loose from. thé neuter, 
and was used for^all genders, so that its application to the fem. 
„in Hindi is not surprising. Marathi is more exact in using 
17, which is contracted from "T$, as a neuter, thus preserving 
the original gender. . This d js used for the nom. pl. of neuters 
of the consonantal noun, as well as those which, end in $ and s, 
which harden the final vowel of the stem into the corresponding 
semivowel before this termination, as Aral pearl? pl ai; 
а=“ ship," pl ata ог ят. In the case of neuters of the 
‚ à-stem, which already in the singular end in V, the plural does 
RR shorten the Pr. здү into x but, rejecting the first vowel; 
makes Ше € long, and writes €, as 55 “plantain,” pl. Feel. 
The same process takes place in Panjabi after feminines in long 
å, as ят “calamity,” pl. {тї or TATÎ x 
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iç Gujarati has adopted one, and that the most common, of the 
Prakrit plural forms for other than a-stems, and simply adds 
` 3 to all®st8ms without exception, even to the class ending in 
o, which alrgididy had made its plural in å, so that it now- 
becomes do, as noted above. 2 
In the same way аз it retains U as the termination of femi- 
nines which end in a consonant, so Hindi uses the Pr. form 
T$ in another way after feminines in long 4 and 4» Thus 
Fat “daughter,” pl. FAT: sire “wife,” pl. siens where 
the final’ has been dropped, and the anuswára carried back to 
е the û. ` The same takes place in Panjabi, as xt * daughter," 
nom. pl Watt, and is extended also to feminines of the con- 
sonantal ending, as тє “a word," nom: pl тї. Chand uses 
this form also with masculines and neuters, with 4 or 4 inserted 
to prevent hiatus, and, with his customary disregard of quantity, 
often makes the d short: thus we see rest for wwe “spiritual 
guides," rg at “ pots.” To be connected with this js, L-suspect, 
к, his not guinem practice of adding TT, as TIT “ breasts,” 
TUT ^ gurus,’ элат “observances;” but the passages in 
which these forms occur are so obscure, that it is difficult to 
pronounce a decided opinion. It is clearly a plural, however, 
in the following : 2 


аец ҷа FATT U I 
“Addicted to great sin, blinded by riches.?—i. 187. 


? There remains,to be deciphered the mystery of the multiform 
plurals in M. and S. In the former the consonantally ending! 
noun, if nidsc., undergoes no change; when fem., however, if 
has two methods, it either makes й or. This arises from the ' 
fact, that fem. nouns of this type are shortened either from fem, р 
nouns ind or? in Skr. Thus ta “tongue,” from Skr. fast, 
pl: igt, makes its pl. accordingly stat; but ama “fire,” 
from Skr., AFA, Prakrit afia, pl. AN, simply rejects the 
final o ‘of Pr., and takes for its plural aya}. In declining 
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words of this type in M., it is therefore always "necessary to gó 


= hack to the original, either in Skr. or Pr., in order to ascertain 
which vowel has been rejected, and thus to know how to form 
“the plural,—a difficult process, which the ае advanced 
languages avoi by simply haying one termination for all 
classes. Even to the natives of the province who have spoken 
this grabbed Janguage all their lives, this practice “causes diffi- 
culties» for the grammarians «give a long list of words which 
may be formed in both ways, though, from not knowing the 
real reason of the co-existence of the two forms, they afe unable 
to pronounce which of the two is correct. Nouns in short < 
and ¥ of all three genders make no change in the plura], being 
rare in the yulgar speech, and consequently not the subject of 
any regular development from Prakrit. Masculines, except 
those in 4, do not change in the plural. This is a practice which 
seems to run through all the languages to a greater or less 
degree, as has been remarked under Hindi; and all neuters 
of whatever class have a tendency towards V or its prolowged 
form €. Finally, feminines in $ and хт form their pluxals in 
TT and qt respectively, in which we may see the Prakrit plural 
ending t changed into 4, ag in' Hindi singulars. "Prakrit, 
however, does not dislike the hiatus; it makes plurals ST, 
aast, from singulars 29}, q&, where Marathi hardens the 
stem-vowel into its semivowel, and uses ST. TET... 

Sindhi is quite as multiform, though lesg irregular than 
Marathi. The masc. in и, corresponding to the consonantalby 
terminated noun of the other languages, forms its nom. pl. in 4, 
shortened from the Prakrit pl. of nouns in o whoséplugal ends 
— in á, as q, pl wer. "Trümpp (p. 105) points outs very 
0 justly, that as the singular ending іп v is’shortened from Pf. 0; 
it is consistent that the plural form should be shortened also; 


though I cannot agree with him in thinking that the Hindi.and ’ 


P. have done the same, as Old-H. makes the nom. pl. of this 
class in ani, which has been subsequently rejected, and: which, 


2x 
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“as we have alrèady shown, is derived from the Skr. neut. pl. in 


fs. The feminines of this class ending in @ and i have 
separate forns; those in а, being shortened from Skr. feminines 
in û, like thé corresponding class in Marathi, take either dr 
or án. The former of these is to be accounted for, in my 
opinion, in the same way sas Panjabi feminines of the type 
wa, pl. wat, by the passing over of the Prakrit neuter ending 
ЭП into the fem., and not, as Trumpp suggests, by rejecting 
the o of the Pr. pl. form aaff, because this process would not 
account for the anuswara. Tt is true that M. forms like sita, 
"Hit, have rejected the o of Pr. MATH, USE; but then 
they have not taken the anuswára, which S. has. I therefore 
think it more correct to connect Sindhi in this particular with 
its neighbour Panjabi, than with distant Marathi. 

The other Form of the pl. in Gis common to all fem. nouns 
in the language. No satisfactory reason for this form has been 
shown. yen if we admit that the o of Pr. plurals has been 
changed to ú, this does not account for the anuswára, which 
is too. important a feature to have crept in by accident. It may 
have been extended to the nominative from the oblique cases 
of the Apabhranga pl. (see Lassen, p. 464), as is often the case 
in other languages, The remaining masculine nouns do not 
change in the plural. $ 

§ 46. Our next business is with the oblique forms, and this 
19 perhaps the most intricate and difficult part of the inquiry. 
The oblique forms are, like the nominatives plural, remains of 
the synthecical declension of the Prakrits, and the mystery is 
not so much what they are, as how they came to assume their 
present shapes. : 

We must start from a fact, patent enough in the Romance 
languages, but not quite so patent in their Indian congeners, 
though even in them it ean be established by illustrations as 
well as: assumed from analogy, It is this, that at an. early 


You, IL. 14 
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period the distinctive case-endings of the synthetic system be- 
eame confused, and one was often used for another. Some 
examples of this practice in medicyal Latin were given af 
р. 113 of Vol I. Now in the Prakrits the first step was the 
total loss of thc, dative, and the substitution for it of the geni- 
tive. The forms of the,other cases also began to approach 


` nearer to one,another by degrees as they lost the distinctness of 


Sanskrié, so that in time much confusion crept in, and the 
terminations, which had been originally very different, all 
merged eventually into one form, which constitutes thé oblique 


of the modern noun. The languages show their consciousness 


of the fact that the oblique form ig a relic of the varions cases 
(other than the nominative) of the old inflectional noun, by 
adding the particles which they now employ to indicate cases 
to this oblique form, and not to the nominative or direct form. 
It,is not, in my opinion, correct to derive the oblique from 
any special case of the Prakrit; it rather results from a general 
fusion of all the cases. I am here speaking of the singiuat 
only; the plural oblique, though analogous to the singular, 
must be traced separately. Taking first the ordinary Sanskrit 
a-stem, which comprises a very large majority of the nouns in 
the language, it appears that, after the rejection of the, dative, 
the Maharashtri, or principal Prakrit dialect, retained only the 


following scheme of case-endings. N. 0, Ace. am, Instr. ena, 


Ab. ddd, ddu, б. assa, L. e. But the distinction between the 


N. and Ace. was early lost, and there remcined, even in this the 
most Sanskritic of the Prakrits, only four forms, ena, ddo, assa 
and e, for the oblique cases of the noun. р ` í | 

Maharashtri is to a great extent confined to poetry. When 
itis used in prose, it loses some of its distinctio features, and 
assimilates to the Sauraseni, the principal prose SERM In 
this latter the ablative is found to end in d, and di, and in 
the Magadhi, the genitive has also begun to draw toyards this 
type, exhibiting the termination dA. In the dialect’ of the 


S 
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° SaptaSataka the ablative terminates in ddo, but has also the 


forms å, do, du, and йм. The Bhagavati has а very similar ' 
range of éase-endings, 

It is, however, especially to the Apabhranga dialect that we 
must look with regard to the modern languages, as this dialect 
seems in most respects 10° be the truest representative of an 
actually spoken dialect. Неге we find a still greater fusion of 
case-endings, abl. ddu, dhe; gem. dhe, dho; loc. e, i, йё. 

Here we must stop as regards Prakrit, for at this ‘point we 
reach the gap of many centuries which has not yet been bridged 
over. When we come to the beginning of the modern period, 
all case-endings have been lost in most of the languages. "The 
work of fusion went on during that obscure period, and we have 
no means of discovering! how it proceeded. 

It is next specially to be noticed that Old-Hindi possesses 
a singular crude form ending in fg, which is applied without 
distinction to all cases of the singular. This form takes us back | 
vo ‘at least three cases of the Apabhran§a, namely, the ablative, 
genitive, and locative, and virtually includes four, as the dative 
was already, fused into the genitive. The universality of appli- 
cation. of this termination in fg will be seen more clearly when 
we come to the Pronoun, which in all languages retains archaic 
forms with peculiar tenacity. But, also in the noun its use is 
very freauent; thus Chand employs it as a dative, or sign of 
‘4 direction towards," in 


Ў "fefe ara fxfa amat Tê u 


“For what cause, Rishi, hast thou come £o the house?” 
° —Pr.R. i. 4б. 


And as an ablative in 


at fafe dafe suti ^ 


«Who (um I) from what race sprung.’’—%6, i. 167. 


Tulsi Das has numerous examples, as atatfe 209 wel 
« Having seen Sita speak (to her); aql «тат URU wey 
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` “tells the story of them in brief” (wu); "rfe d ая TUT 
amà “ having told all that tale from the beginning." 
~ Now it will be observed that in the general fusion of forms 
the only two types that remain are the instrumeatal in ena, 
which is not changed as far as the data for classical Prakrit go, 
and the ablative-genitive-locative-dative in dhi; but by the 
simple process of the elision of the €, we get dz, which naturally 
slides into е. The transition is well shown in the scraps of the 
later Apabhranśa dialect preserved in old Gujarati, thus— 


TFT ч gael Tamas AT i 
UR Gia T Tie чат HUT wert 
«A hundred and eight (kinds of) knowledge were in the head of Rayan, 


Not one knowledge profited him at the ‘ime of the destruction of 
Lanká."! 


Here тете is the genitive formed by adding to the noun 
` the termination Skr: 99 (Pr. aw), by which the noun is changed 
into an adjective, and agrees with the governing noun in 
number, gender, and case. marfa (for UT) being in the 
locative, the termination of the adjectival genitivet must be in 
the oblique form to agree with it, and «um is therefore used, 
in which @ shows as the shortened.form from ali. "Ata later 
stage of the language this is written aÑ. 

The instrumental retains its form of ena in Chand only in 
Оаа passages; but even in them, for the sake of his metre 
he often rejects the na, leaving only the e, and this again he 
sometimes modulates into.aya. 
` From the above consideratioris it results that the Bistiadtive 
features of ше case-endings in Sanskrit all, in course of time, 
melted down into one form distinguished by the ending dhi, di, 
ore, We thus account for the асі that in Hindi and Panjabi - 


3 “Gujarati bhásháno itihas,”” р. 


44, quoted from ; jarása, th 
date of which is not given, E Mn Кл Ў 


+ 9, 1 E 
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= the oxytene nsun in å forms its base in e, as ghord, ghore. The 


same takes place with Sindhi nouns in o, which correspond to 
Hindi oxyfones in d, as ww “head,” AG. Hindi and Panjabi 
haye only this one method of forming the oblique, and, as I have 
stated before, only employ if in oxytone mouns ending ё d. 
АП other nouns virtually end in a consonant, (nd are not. there- 
fore open to any change; they have rejected all inflection ab- 
solutely. In medieval Hindi, words of this clas$ use thé form 
fe, with no connecting vowel, as xrafg “to Ram,” and when, 
in process of time, this affix was dropped, there remained nothing 
but the bare stem, incapable of inflection, уеп in those nouns 
which, strictly speaking, end in other vowels than d, the same 
rule is followed, because these languages take no heed of final 
vowels, and in speaking, at least, reject them always 5 ; and even 
in writing they are of little value. 

It is in the languages of the western group—as might be 
expected—that the greatest diversity exists, and to them we 
must now turn. Sindhi takes for the general type of its 
singular oblique the vowel a, for which Trumpp hints at a . 
derivation from the genitive; but we have pointed out that, 
before the period of the rise of the modern languages as such, 
the Apabhransa, Prakrit had already nearly obliterated all dis- 
tinetion Between the genitive.and other oblique cases, bringing 
them all down to the common form di. If this be the case in 
the written .Apabhransa,—which, though wandering far from 
the central type of Prakrit, must still, as a written language, 
be supposed to ave retained greater regularity than the spoken 
language,—we are justified in supposing that, in the spoken, a 
still more complete fusion of “all the case-endings must hars 
taken place; and it is not likely that a rude pastoral race would 
carefully observe such minute distinctions as that between dhi,' 
dhe, ало, and åħiņ. Moreover, we-notice that even in the 
written language, in one case at least, the final short vowel had 

. been rejected, so that the ablative ends in å% or á. Sindhi is 
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very prone to the shortening of vowels. Thus it would be quite © 8 is 

„in harmony With the general practice of the language, to pre- 
serve out of all these endings nothing more than short а. In 
4nasculine nouns ending in и, we have really the consonantal 
ending of barytones of the a-stem, and it is therefore only what 
we should expect to find that the oblique of this class should . 
reject the и, which is hardly audible iñ pronunciaticn, and con- 
clude with a. Thus eq “slave,” obl eta, may be traced 
back to a Prakrit form nom. ETT GT, obi. «тат, «тате, 

` «ТЕТ, erarfe, all of which in the spoken languago would 
fuse into erafe, as in Hindi, and thence into етае, and finally 
IH. The reason why nouns in о form their oblique in e after 
the Hindi fashion, appears to confirm the view I have taken 
of the origin of these nouns. When they owe their long final 
vowel to the fact of their being derived from Skr. oxytones, the 
presence of the accent on the final syllable prevents the termi- А 
nations dhi, dhe, etc., from shortening their à into a; all that 
takes place therefore is the rejection of €, and the termination f 
thus becomes di, which by a natural process becomes e. Sindhi 1 
nouns in short @ and i do not differ in their oblique from the 
nom, This is a further confirmation of the view expressed above. 
The Prakrit oblique of such nouns would end in thi, ahi; but the 
i and a belong to the stem, not 50 the termination ; “anû when 
the Ai is rejected, there remains nothing, so that the oblique 
cannot undergo any change. Nouns in long û and 4 add an a 
to the stem, which is again a relic of the common form aA; 
deprived of itë final 2. Long before the epoch of the formation 
of these modern cases, the Prakrit had disencumbered itself of 


210 habit of making an euphoni¢ combination between the final 
vowel of the stem and the initial v 


“the long û and ú hold their place, 
which might vex the termination 


owel of the-termination; thus 
unchanged by any commotions 
Th Gujarati the only change that occurs is in the oxytone 


nouns in 0, which make an obl. in û, Т haye oftén before 
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„ mentioned that Gujarati strikes the student as an archaic 
dialect of Hindi, whose development has been arrested by its 
isolation» and it.would be consonant with this view to regard 
the oblique form in à as derived from the full Prakrit ahi, by 
simple rejection of the final 4i—a process which we have shown 
to be followed by the other languages. Beyynd this there is 
no further change for the oblique in Gujarati; the termination 
in е belongs to the instrumental, which will be explained; here- 
after. : ° 

Marathi remains to be discussed; lumbering along as usual 
with its old-world Prakrit baggage of terminations, it offers 
many troublesome problems to the inquirer. In nouns with a 
consomantal ending it lengthens the mute a into à: as bap, obl. 
bapa; ghar, obl. ghará. “Tn Old-Marathi the nominative of 
nouns of this class, like the corresponding class in Sindhi still, 
and Hindi and the rest in former times, ended in и, the Prakrit 
barytone o. Thus we have Sq, TU 159, and the like. The 
Marathi consequently did not consider words of. this class as 
ending in a consonant, nor does it now ; technically these words. 
still end in short a. Not having, like the Hindi, rejected this. 
final vowel, and with it all power of modifying the termination, 
it has, been able to retain the oblique form in å from dhi, merely 
rejecting the Ai, as in the others. This it hds been able to do 
in barytones, whereas the others conly preserve this ending, 
softened 4o e, in oxytones. Similarly in a certain class ending 
n long d, it exhibits the oblique in å; but in this case it may be 
"equally correct to regard the û as merely a retention of the form 
of the nom, ; and this is rendered more probable by the parallel 
case cf nouns in f and û, which also, as shown in the table, have no 
sepárate form for the oblique. The nouns in long voyels would 
be unable to form a separate oblique, because the oblique of the, 
Prakrit would merely differ from the nom. by the addition of 
hi, as @М, tht, di; so that when the Ai came to be rejected, there , 


would remain nothing. Marathi differs from Sindhi and all 
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the other languages in being still bothered with motions of 
sandhi, and still hardens the final vowel of a stem before a 
'"termination beginning with a vowel. Thus in a class, of nouns 
ending in û, and ú, it hardens the vowel before the universal ahi 
“of the oblique, making from didi, bhdvd and the like. In mascu- 
lines and neuters of this class, the Prakrit masc. form dli has been 
used, leaving 4: thus they say, 2702014 “to a brother,” which is 
bhav-a(hi)-ld: but in the fem. the Prakrit fem. is used. In 
these words so early as the Mahardshtri Prakrit, tne fusion of | 
cases Һай taken place. Thus in the feminines málá, devi, bahü, i 
we find only the following narrow range of endings: M 


» 


ATAT“ garland,” acc. ATE, abl. Тет Е, Instr. Gen, Loc. ATATU. 
Sat “goddess,” , Se, fe „ » » zat. 
qa “wife,” » яғ » IRE ' 3 час. 


The abl. differs very slightly in sound from the other oblique (ў 
саве, because e is short in Prakrit, and consequently to the 
vulgar eur the general type for the fem. oblique would be е, 
Thence it would result that in the words aa, Tt; after the № 
final vowel had recrudesced into its semivowel, the form ot the 
oblique to be added would not be å, as in the masc., but e, and 
we therefore find sdsaveld, striyeld, which are såsav-e-lå, striy- 

-e-lå. In this case the Marathi is more sensitive than the 
Prakrit, for it does not perrait the hiatus where the other does. 
The principle of changing the final vowel into its semiyowel 


haying been once introduced, has been ignoraüutly extended— 


through the influence of that blind groping’ after analogies 
which has been so fertili 


ea cause of change in many languages— 

to nouns ending in @; and as these have no semivowel of their | 
own, the most frequently used of the two, semivowels, 4, has 
ibeen applied to them, so’ that we get an oblique sdsaryd from 

а nom. sdsard. It is precisely on the same principle that the 

weak declension of nouns and the weak Conjugation of verbs К 
have gained so largely, and are still gaining, both in English and у 


aN, 
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German, ол the old strong forms. The sixth declension dn 
Marathi, namely that which we are now considering, is one of 
the weak.declensicns in fact, and as suck has gained ground on 


the strong declensions, Another weal declension is that which ; 


comprises masculines and neuters in G and &, which lose their 
final vowel and form their oblique’ as though “heir nom, had 
ended in mute а, or in former times іп и. "Thus váfsarü makes 
its oblique neither 00/8070 nor váfsaravá, but vátsa/à, wheré the 
final vowel of the nom. has been.ignored, and the masc. oblique 
sign @ has been added to a stem ойіѕаг. On analyzing the 
words which fall under this class, it becomes apparent that in 
most cases the final ú or ún is a modern invention, and not 
organic.’ They are, first, words compounded with the Skr. TT 
and 9%, in which the final « is short, and might thus easily be 
confounded in Old-Marathi with barytones of the a-stem like 
здщ, so that they formed their oblique in 4, dnd the 
lengthening of the final vowel of the nom. is only another 
instance of the fondness of Marathi for final long syllables : 
secondly, fhey are neuters ending in the diminutive syllables 
S and xe, which, as I haye shown in § 24, are in the other 
languages жт or SY, and TT or T, respectively, and thus come 
under the head of oxytones of the a-stem, and the oblique 
would regularly bed. There is, however, very great irregularity 
and confusion on this subject, the language not having made up 
its mind as to which of the three forms available it will use. 
Nouns ending in short a, corrupted from feminines in Skr. in 


á of which the суре is fast, М. ata, form their oblique by. 


adding e, as FIR. This is the same rule as that followed in 
feminines in long é and 4, and the e is the regular Prakrit 
oblique. Thus the Pr. obl. would be ATATU; but in this case, as 
the Marathi has lost the long å, it merely adds the e to the final 
consonant. This it does also in Tatsamas which retain the long 
å; thus ATT makes ата. Here I smell the Pandits. I suspect 
that the nom. had become ara, as in Hindi, in which case the 
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form HT for атас would be regular, just as sta-for SAU © 
but the Pardits have subsequently restored the long d. It is 
no answer to this to say that атат is found in tbe earliest 
writings in the language, because, in the first place, the writings 

„arc по guide to what the speech of those days really was; no 

` Indian writer c@ald ever resist the temptation to use grander and 
more Sanskritio words than occurred in the spoken language; | 
the attractions of the so-called sddhu bhdshd have always been | 
irresistible ; and, secondly, the formation of the oblique form М 
took place long before the earliest writings that we have; and LT 


it is therefore quite possible that when the oblique in e was 
. * formed, the nominative in current use was ата. 


There is, as before stated, also another method of forming the 5 | 
oblique in use among the nouns of this class, namely that in 4, | 
which arises from the faet of their being derived from nouns Ї 
which in Skr. ended in, or ê. In masculines of this class the 34 
oblique Prakrit is in éhi, in feminines it is ір £e, both of which [ 
have left in Marathi only 4 Examples of this class are the i 
following: r 

PR. NOM. PR. OBL. м. NOM. M.*OBL. 

Skr. fA “fire,” "fen ande ata, canit. 

Skr. afta “belly,” w^. ww aa, mat. 

Skr. fg “fist,” HE: .wzY. ‚ да, она. | 

Skr. WET “assembly,” ~ zb з\р, We, ЗУХ. t 

This last word is almost a Хабаша; it would be completely 80 
had it not lost the final în the nominative; it is used in the sense 

of “talk, gossip, conversation,” also of “an affair, case, business.” 


2 $47. We now come to the oblique forms of the plurdi, which 
are in all respects simpler and more uniform than those of the 
singular. Hindi has but one form for all classed of nouns, 
namely 3, which must, I think, be distinctly referred to the 
genitive of the older languages. Sanskrit forms the genitive 
of the a-stem in atat for all three genders; the nom. and ace. 
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plural of tke nenter end also in dni, which I have shown to be 
the origin of the nom. pl. in Hindi. The similerity of the 
genitive exding ic that of the nom. has perhaps led’ to its 
preservation for the oblique cases, as in the period when the old 
inflectional case-endings had died out, and the use of the modern 
particles had hardly become fixed, there would be no distinction 
betweenthe different cases of the plural; and Chand accordingly, 
as pointed out previously, uses such forms as YUT. FATT, both 
for nom. and obl. plural. In his Gatha passages, whete he 
employs archaic constructions, we find a genitive in ATÎ, as in 


: afai WE WE TUT і 


“The sweet sound (made) by the anklets of women.”—Pr. R. 1. 17. 


(=== HX. FE = UG: TUT = 99991 instrumental of а 
fem. form оң.) 

Prakrit, in the principal dialect, makes its genitive in эщ, 
and extends this form to all classes of nouns, totally rejecting 
the Skr. genitive in dm used in so many bases. In fact the 
terminations of' the a-stem have, as a rule, completely over- 
ridden and supplanted all the others. Hindi has rejected the 
final anuSwára of the Pr. and turned the n into anuswara, and 


this rejection and softening are the probable causes of the ` 


present form in i, the long vowel o having its origin in an 
effort to compensate for the loss of the л. Panjabi, which is not 
so sensitive, retains simply =i for the oblique plural. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the Pr. genitive is the origin 
of these forms, because the other cases have a different type 
altogether.«. ‘Thus the Maharashtri has instr. in ehi or ehin, abl. 


in sunto or hinto, loc. in esu, esx; and though the Aprabhansa 


has a different range of endings, yet they do not, on the one 
hand, approach the Skr. genitive, nor afford, on the other hand, 
materials for the construction of the Hindi oblique pl., the long 
o of which is in my opinion to be accounted for by a still 
further lengthening of Jong d, a letter which occurs only in the 
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genitive. That the Hindi form is comparatively modern is 
shown by the fact of its not occurring in any of the middle-age 
poets, in whose writings the form in st, AT, or, rg, is used 
for the oblique as well as for the nom. This is.why I referred 
ав the beginning’ of this section to the similarity between the 
nom. neuter inl dnt and the gen. of all three genders in dndm. 
I believe that this similarity is the cause why no separate form 
for the oblique was struck out for so many centuries. It is a 
further confirmation of this view, that Gujarati, with its arrested 
deyelopment, has no oblique form for the plural, nor have 


Bengali and Oriya, both of which languages must haze sepa- , 


| tated themselves from the central Hindi type certainly earlier 
than a.p. 1400, as we find Bidyápati in Ал. 1435 in full 
possession of a distinct set of forms. The Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi also does not possess the form in 3F, but makes its 
oblique plural still in sm; as Feta а, etc. ; 80 also the Marwari 
dialect, which uses only sri, which, like the Panjabi form, is the 
legitimate descendant of Chand’s plural in э. hes 
By the aid of this view the terminations in use in Sindhi are 
also explainable. The Apabhranga dialect, which is more 
especially connected with Sindhi, has fused all its plural endings 
* into a small range of forms, аз instr. chin, hin, thin, 


hin, abl. 
ahun, gen. ahan, nom. and aoc. Au. 


Only the loc. retains a 
distinct shape dsw; and even in this, when we remember the 
facility with which Sindhi changes ¥ into Ж, it becomes 
probable that a form Au would not be long in making 
appearance. Later Apabhranśa. genitive forms in then, uhen, are 
also found; so that we really get as materials forthe Sindhi 
“oblique little more than one form with 


The oldest and fullest form of the oblique 
in fa preceded in each class of nouns by 
stem. Here we have the ¥ or Wr of the 
suai, Pr. TW and 3, fused together, 
X, are readily deduced from the Apakhr 


vits 


trifling variations. 
in this language ends 
the final vowel of tlie 
Skr. forms anfa and 

The other forms 3, 
ansa forns € and $, 


—— 
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the vowel preceding which is merely a variant derived from the 
final vowel of the stem. 

Precisely Similar are the Marathi forms, which are strictly 
analogous to the singular oblique forms of each class, only 
differing by the insertion of anuswara, which evidently points 
back to the щ of the Pr. gen; and preceded in each instance by 
the phohetie peculiarities which mark the singular. ^ 

On the whole, then, we conclude that in both singuler and 
plural the terminations of the oblique descend from a general 
form proiluced by the fusion of all the oblique cases of Sanskrit ; 
but there “is this difference between the two numbers, that 
whereas in the singular no one case has retained its individual 
existence, or impressed its own special type upon the modern 
nouns, in the plural the genitive, by virtue of a special strength 
of type, and by its similarity to the neuter nom., which had 
usurped the place of the other nominatives, has preserved its 
individuality, and in a great majority of classes absorbed into 
itcelf-she other cases. It might also, however, be said that to a 
certain extent, even in the singular, the genitive has had the 
preponderance, as the form in fg, although its earliest appear- 
ance in Prakrit is in the capacity of an ablative, is yet more 
easily dérivable from the Skr. gen. in rey than'from any other 
classical form. Thus, although the universal written Prakrit 
termination is YF, yet it is phonetically more natural that a 
form "fa should have arisen, which—by the operation of the 
tertdency to change q into €, a tendency which certainly exists 
in all the languages, though more extensively in the western ' 
members o the group—would become afg. It must be noted, | 
also, that the change took place at a time when these western mem- 
bers were most powerful—Eastern Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya, 
not having then arisen. The period of the origin of these 
forms cannot be put later than the seventh century, when the 
decay of Buddhism brought about those great linguistic changes 
which laid the foundation of the modern languages; and at that 
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epoch the eastern parts of India were, as far a$ we know, comi- 

= paratively Sparsely peopled by men of Aryan race. A phonetic 

change, therefore, of the character we are now discussing, would 

D naturally be in accordance with the tendencies and peculiarities 


ofthe western tribes who then constituted the immense majority 
of the Aryans. 5 : 


§ 48. The forms of the oblique are not, however, the only 
traces? which still survive of the old Sanskrit inflections. 
Simplest of all of these, the locative, which ended in veh as held. 
its own down to the present day in many languagés. In the 
Oriya poems this locative exists, as dX “in the village," sima 


“in Gop,” though it has now been superseded by the analytical ; 


locative formed by Ñ, and modern Oriya uses 0u X; or U ату; 
in the latter of these t= 919. 

In Bengali it still survives, as in AA “in anger," He “in 
fear,” qÑ.“ in a chariot." Here also, as in Oriya, the tendency 
to an analytical construction led at an early date to the addition 
of the particle Ñ, so that in Kasi Dàs's Mahabharat forms 
Wa a, X d; occur, although pleonastic, and often more with 
the sense of an ablative. After nouns «nding in long d, this 
ending takes phonetically the form of wp, as repa “in a 
horse;" but after nouns ig other vowels, the modern termination 
"d is more usual. : 

Hindi does not'know this docative form: having adopted as 

the oblique ending for the only classcof nouns in which it 

* admits a separate oblique form, there was no room in its system 

„ for the special locative. Gujarati regularly ret&ihs it in all 
cases, with complete disregard of phonetic combinations, so that 

1 itis added to nouns ending in a vowel quite as freely as to those 
which end in а consonant. Thus we have tu “in a custom,” 
wu “in a tent; but in nouns of the masc. o-class, in which 

. the oblique differs from the nom., the change of termination is 


ыры, and they consequently write Сар “ша day.» бо 


о 
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also in the plural, which universally terminates in o, the e of 
the locative is added, giving oë, no account being taken of the ` 
fact that the 1осайуе of the plural in Sanskrit ends in Ug. 
This is the way. with the modern languages. Haying got into 
their heads the idea that a certain termination-is typical of a 
certain case, they stick it oh to their nouns all round, over- 
riding the more intricate distinctions of the older langueges, 
and thus. gaining in simplicity and regularity. 2 

Marathi has a locative in €, universally employed ‘in the 
older poets, but now going by degrees out of use. The form 
is the same for both singular and plural, and appears to have 
arisen from the Pr. locative in Afg, which in Bhagavati 
appears as fs, or as Weber reads it ifa. The later form 
was probably afg, which, by rejection of the а, is, strictly 
speaking, a portion of the stem, and throwing forward the 
anuswára, becomes fg. Marathi has by degrees got rid of the 
Ж, as in the similarly constructed forms of the oblique, and the 
lengtivening of the final vowel is the usual Marathi custom. 
It agrees in practice with Gujarati, in using the singular form 
for the plural also. This may be pointed out as another instance 
of the preference of fae Prakrits and modern languages for the 
older or ‘pronominal declension, as this termination comes ulti- 
mately from forms like wate. 

Panjabi resembles Marathi in having å locative in $, which, 
however, 15 not restricted to the Plural, and is not of very 
general use; thus. wi: “in houses,” gw “in hands.” In the 
singular, a Theat in aÑ is occasionally found, as yay; but 
this is morê ‘strictly an ablative, and I suspect we have here, 
not a =elic of a synthetical case, but,an abraded particle, as will 
be explained in another place, 


1 The corrupt Konkani of Goa uses a locative in Ж, as dfe «t on the bank,” from 
GS, Skr. TT, where classical M, would haye qe. (Burnell’s Specimens of 
S. Indian Dialocts, Mangalore, 1872.) This is probably only a shortening of the 
Skr. locative in U- £ ї 


م 


> о 
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In Sindhi there is a locative, but only in nouns of "the u-class 


= (=mute а)“ It erids in i, shortened probably from the Skr. e, 
asin 29, and not, as Trumpp writes, identical witlr thie locative 
5 termination ў because this latter is not used.in the. declension of 
- nouns of the «stem, from which the Sindhi u-stems descend. 
Moreover, the declensional forms of the a-stem have to so great 
an extent swallowed up those of all the other stems, that we are 
hardly justified in looking to eny forms but those of the a-stem, 
unless ‘it be the old pronominal forms of words like 99. 
Besides the locative, several of the languages have also a relic 
of the old synthetical instrumental. This case in'Sli? ended in 
the a-stem in ena; and Marathi retains this form shortened into 
U, as WẸ “by a weapon,” чї “by a house.” Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as this termination is identical with that of the nom. pl. 
of neuter nouns, it has become customary to use a pleonastic 
construction by the addition of one of the modern particles 
Wieso “by means of," so that they would now write гаў "REST 
„by means of a weapon." Here, in consequence of thecyack- 
wardness of Marathi, we are enabled to see in force a process 
which has occurred in the other languages also at a former 
‘time, namely, the gradual wearing away of the synthetical 
case-ending, and the consequent necessity for employing a 
particle to bring out the meaning more clearly. 1 * 


Old-Bengali possessed also an instrume 


ntal ending in ¢, pro- 
bably arising 


from the rejection of the na of ena. This ending 
being identical with that of the locative, was abandoned ‘by 
‘degrees in favour of an analytical construction with particles, 


though it is even now occasionally used in colloqui; 


: ї 5 language. 
Instances from.Bidyápati, the oldest Bengal poet (born 4.p,.1433, 


died 1485), are as follows: SY WA Bafa gaet “that a 
c E ‘that a 
virtuous woman becomes unchaste throu, d i 
7,980. "WS fag зп aag A RE iT “in my mind I nothing 

counted, being foolish through that love.” — Pad. 982. 
aaa aga WT “love has adorned his bow with lamp-black z 
B E 50, ў 


gh love.” —Padakalpata- ` 


, 


e 
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o Pad. 80. faai AT AT STA "having made itself a seat 
by means of its own new leaves.” —Pad. 1450. Wabi Kankan ` 
(Ар. 1544) @lso uses this case frequently, as ата Жа ATAT: 
aa at TT “from without all hung down their heads through ' 
shame.” —Chandi, 149.) “In the same way it is used in many 
later poets, so that the existence of the form is well established, 
though*it ha8 been banished from the modern literary style, 

Gujarati retains this form of the instrumental in ordinery use, 
though it, like М. and B., has félt it necessary to have recourse 
to separate particles to define the meaning more fully. In this 
Jatter casé if is, as usual, pleonastic, having, besides the simple 
form @q “by a god,” also the forms 29 TOT and ZA Wl, as 
well as eq wt. With its usual disregard of the hiatus, Gujarati 
adds this e to the final vowel of nouns ending in i and и, also 
to the plural in o, as shown by the examples given in $ 41. 
No traces of a separate instrumental remain in H. or P., though 
Chand in Gáthà passages uses the Skr. forms, as stated nbove. 

Sindhi is the only language which possesses a synthetic 
ablatiye, as Sw “country,” abl. Bei, with variant forms Set, 
SE, Sets, Sey. All these clearly proceed from the Sanskrit 
abl. in эд, as ZMT: which in Pr. becomes first IFT or MG, 
then ATE, and in Apabhranga also aig. Tle variant forms 
merely testify to the unsettled “state of this rude language, in 
which, from lack of literary’ cultivation, dialectic forms abound. 
It would seem that while the most correct form is SETS, the 
myst used is gi, and the anunásika appears to be nothing 
more than a modern inorganic addition, such as Sindhi is fond 
of, The £mt of the two nasals in if is also anunásika, and 
is merely the Sindhi method of ‘softening a hiatus. Inasmuch 
as this form is purely Synthetic, and not a mere case-particle, it 
naturally takes the place of the final vowel of the nom. ; if it 
were a case-particle, it would not do so, but would simply be 

3 shis is the page of the Calcutta ed. by Gopal Chandra Chakravarti, 1278, BS,” 
(1871). 
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appended to the oblique form. "The form of the ‘nom: represents 
the nom. of Prakritsand Sanskrit. Thus qq is the modern 
4 form of Skr. TTA; the Sindhi abl. TÎ or таз represents on 
the other hand Skr. 1914, and has never had imything to do 
with the nom. TR. It is, therefore, not a correct way of 
putting it to say that the final vowel cf the nominative is 
changed or dropped before this ending; on the сопіѓату, it 
should be said that this case is derived direct from the cor- 
responding case of the older language. In nouhs which end 
in €, $, хл, 3, the ablative case results from the custo already 
adverted to, of using" the case-endings of the Skr. i/-stem for 
nouns of all classes. In Sanskrit, while FTE formed its abl. 
TUL At made, not aAA, but чат:, TE] made its abl. 
я+ат:; but all this was too complicated for the rustic folk. By 
far the larger number of the nouns in their language were of the 
type six, and the minority were soon made to follow that type 
too. So it came to pass that in Apabhranga the common abl. 
ended in hw or Ze, with the final vowel of the stem precedrag it, 
as AUIS, ACIS, or AAS, ARE, orog. Sindhi goes a step 
further than this. It knows only one form, mg; and this it 
simply sticks on to the stem, merely shortening the finial vowel 
by the weight ‘of the termination; thus, атр} “rope,” abl. 
fet; fte “wild beast,” fasai. Thus that which was 
a bonå-fide synthetical case in nouns of the a-stem, becomes 
almost a separate case-affix or particle in other nouns, This, is, 
an my opinion, not an isolated instance of, this process, If my 
method of interpretation be correct, there are, as wo shall seo 
«when we come to the case-particles, several other*istances of 
boná-fide synthetical case-endings having 
the stem and used as particles. In the plural, this ending" has 
come to be regarded quite.as a particle, and is appended to aN 


ablique form of the noun, as wx ferar “from houses,” which is the 
obl. wfe4cwi. Tt is easily seen that this endi 
at all in the plur: 


been broken off from 


i ng has no business 
al, as it represents distinctly the Skr. singular 
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"form ATU; but^so strong is the tendency to extend the use of 
one good simple form to all possible cases and clesses, that no 
hesitatiow was felt in tacking the case- sign of an ablative 
singular on tg a form derived from a ‘genitive plural, in orden 
to compose an ablative plural! 

849. In striking contrast to the wide range of synthetical 
forms observable i in Marathi and е western languages, stands 
ont the naked simplicity of the Bengali and Oriya, which have 
scarcely any variations of the stem. With the exception of the 
now alfngat obsolete form in e, which did duty at once for 
instrumental, locative in the singular, and nominative in the 
plural, Oriya has no modifications of any kind; and Bengali 
has but one, the nom. plural in erá or rd. The question then 
arises, what is the reason of this difference? Why should two 
members of the group haye so thoroughly emancipated them- 
selves from the trammels of the old system, while the others 
are skill so tightly bound up in them? The question seems 
to be, parallel to that of the difference: between English and 
German, the former of which has altogether rejected, while the 
latter ha very targelv retained, a synthetical type. In the case 
of English, whose development lies open before us, we can see 
the influence of the Norman табё,—а race kindred in blood, and 
originally kindred in speech, to the subjects of Harold whom 
they conquered, but who had been put through a preliminary 
tmuining by a long sojourn in France, as though purposely to 
fit them, for the task of raising our rough English fathers to 
their present high position in the world. To the manly vigour of 
the old Norse pirate, the descendants of Rolf had added the grace 
and' polish of the vivacious Frenchman. With that teachableness 
which was so pre-eminently their characteristic, they had sucked 
in all the sweetness and light which Europe then had to give. 


"They came amongst us as a leaven of cultivation, and they 


made us what we are. On our language they worked a mighty 
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change; ud it is to this that I would especially draw attention. 

""Théy taught ıs by degrees to throw away all terminations as 
useless, retaining only a very few which were absoluteiy tecessary- 
Under their guidance, the language softened and simplified itself 
amazingly. Gander was the first thing to go, artificial gender 
especially ; eyen natural gender remained ‘only in a few objects, 
and {hose indicated by uniform and regular méthods: The 

, humersus systems of forming the plural all fused into the 
addition of -es or -s to the singular, and the case-endings dis- 
appeared, till at last our language stood forth clear and active 
like a trained athlete with his loins girt for the типп? 

Tt is something of this sort of influence that we should be dis- 
posed to seek'for in Bengali and Oriya, and the difficulty of the 
inquiry is that we cannot find it. We may, however, guess at 
it, and there are scintillations afforded us out of the gloom of 
Indian history which confirm our guesses, till at some points 
they almost touch on certainty. The first of these is the fact, 
now almost beyond a doubt, of the very modern charactar of 
Bengali. The earliest writers in that language, the Vaishnava 
poets, use a language so much akin to Bhojpuri and the dialects 
Spoken in the eastern parts of the area occupied by tlie Hindi 
dialects, as to force on us the conclusion that the Bengilli itself 


is nothing more than a dialect ôf Eastern Hindi. It is not till ' 


the beginning of the sixteenth century that we come to any- 
thing sufficiently marked to’ deserve the name of ^a Separate 
language. Now long before thát time, we know that Hindi had 
cast aside the greater portion of its synthetic machinery. The 
only relic of the modifications of the stem consists c che e of the 
oblique of d-stems, as in Чет, obl 32. But it has beforg been 
noticed that down to a late period this form was not fixed, ‘and 
the oblique ended vaguely in ahi. After d-stems this would 
naturally take the form ahi; and the rejection of the Ai, which 
* i See on this subject Grimm 


» Deytsche Grammatik, vo]; i 4, 709 (first ed.), « 
and Барр, Comp. Gram. Verbal-Organismus, vol. У гк, 
103. ct aes 
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owe have seen was a common process in all the languages, would 


leave an oblique base in @ for the á-stems, and in а (mute) for _ 
the a-stenis» or, ih other words, there would be no difference 
between the ,pominative and oblique. Further, iti must be; 
remembered. that Bengali descends from the peasant language 
of Bihar, in which, as I know from long residence in those 
parts, it i$ поб customary to form the oblique of the d-stem in e, 
as it is in classical Hindi. The rustic of those regions will say 
ghorå ko instead of ghore ko. The classical Hindi is nof based i ; 
on the speech of the eastern area, but on that of the western, 
and especially of the regions round about Delhi and Agra, It 
is not surprising therefore that Bengali, an offshoot of the rustic 
dialect óf the eastern area, should be ignorant of this peculiar 


‘custom. The crude form in fg is very common in the 


Vaishnava poets, as dnahi “to another” (anya), premahi “in 
love,” Karahi “in, hand,” and the like. Perhaps the rejection, 
so universally occurring, of the fi, arose from its being con- 
founded with the common ‘particle fg “indeed,” and so being 
rogarded as a mere emphatie addition easily rejected without 
altering the sense. Tf Bengali had attained an independent: 
existence as a separate language at the early period when the 


- other languages wére passing through the stage of transition‘ 


from synthesis to analysis, is would probably haye struck out à. 
course of action for itself, During all that period, however, 
Bengal was but thinly peopled, and its language was identical 
with Hindi, and it therefore partook of the changes which went 
on in that language. ` Tts independent existence dates from & 
time wher. the sentiment of the necessity for indicating various 
relations of the noun by modifications in the terminal syllable 
had entirely passed away, and it does not therefore partake of 
any such changes. This modernness of Bengali must always 
be kept in mind in considering its present structure, because in 
recent times the language has been so overlaid with words 
borrowed ‘from Sanskrit, in their Tatsama shape, that scholars 


> 


` the inhabit 
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unacquainted with historical facts have been led to fegard it as^ 
_ that member of the Aryan group which most closely approaches 


to the old classical. spéech, and to give it thé positida which is 


¿held by Italian in the Romance group. It is {ime that, this 


©. , 

misunderstanding should be removed. If we strip Bengali of 
all the Sanskrit’ words which have been brought into if during 
the last fifty years, and examine minutely its ‘grammatical forms, 


and the true peasant vocabulary, we shall find that it is more 


removal from Sanskrit than any of its sisters, and it will stand 


out in its true light as a coarse rustic dialect destitute of refine- 
ment and precision. 


oe 


With regard to Oriya, the same remarks hold good. We 
know from history that the Oriya race did not enter Orissa from 


' 
the north, through Bengal, but from the west, across the moun- 


tains which separate it from the southern limits of Bihar. Many 
of the words of the language have the Bihar type of Hindi d 
resemble Bengali only in those respects in which Bengali ЖОШ 
resembles Hindi. If we place the immigration of the greater 
part of the present Aryan element into Orissa at the beginning 
of the tenth century A.D., on the decay of Buddhism, it will 
result that the language which they brought with them from 
the valley of the Ganges must have been already to a great 


extent analytical; and their subsequent long isolation will account 
for the retention of forms which the o 


Hindi has long ago discarded. 


In both these languages there is also great reason to 
aon-Aryan influence, h 


nward march of the parent 


suspect 
Recent inquiries into the component ele- 
ments of the Hindu population in both provinces, Ipad to the 
Conclusion that a large portion is still, and has always been, 
non-Aryan. In fact, it would not be going too far to describe 

ants of Bengal and Orissa as aboriginal non-Aryans 
converted to Hinduism by, and mixed up with, an immigrant 
clement of Gangetic Ar whose language, religion, and 


+ yans, 
physical type they have, notwithstanding their political in- 
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ofetiority, largely and deeply influenced. When the scholar * 
whose non-Aryan dictionary has led us to expect a non-Aryan 
grammarefrom. his pen, shall have given to the world the-result 

- of his labours, we shall be in a position to measure the extent. 
to which thé wild hill tribes and rude fishermen of the coast 
-have reacted upon their invaders. “At ргеѕепі уе are not able 
to do more than hint at the existence of such influence ; we can. 
point out neither its direction nor extent. › 

§ 50. Marathi possesses a process peculiar to itself as far as 
the seven, languages which we are working at are concerned, 
but which is also apparent in some of the cognate dialects which 
it has, been necessary to exclude from the present inquiry, as 
Kashmiri and Pashto. In our seven languages the changes: 
which take place in the stem are confined to the termination, 
but in Marathi a class of words exists in which internal modifica- 
"ion is found. ‘These are principally feminines in €ur, formed 
from masculines in =, examples of which have-been piven in 


К 35. These words either reject the long? altogether in the 
hange it to its semi- 


oblique, or retain it shortened to i, ого 
vowel wr. ‘Thus, Skr. эптїї, M. ATT “a female devotee,” 
obl. arant, where the i is shortened according to Molesworth ; 
or HOT * where it is changed to а according to Stevenson ; 
and in either case the oblique termination in # is added, as in 
nouns of the form ATT; obl rmt. In cases like this it would 
probably be more logical to say that the noun retains its correct 
form in the oblique, Shile in the nom: it is lengthened in accord- 


ance with Marathi custom. 
There is a large class of these words, and many others not. 


derived from sit ane treated in the same way without regard 
- to their gender; thus, 
‚ del (m.) “rat,” obl. SEIT» SECT, and even dal. 
aT ° flour,” „ TUG, sometimes ашай: 
quia (n) “ear ofcorn? „ WWW. 
B % 


The Sanskr 
or «fura, and afar “respectively, so that the oblique represents 
the older form more accurately than the nominative &oes. The 
practice has even Deen extended to words of Persian origin, so- 
deeply seated in the popular mind is the prineipfe of. analogy. 
Thus, es \ ji 
p “a pack-saddle” М. ха, obl. IT. ° < 
end “reverence.” Mamta ,, TS and ext. 
لیر‎ “a chain-bow.” М.а » adt. 
Similarly, in а large number of nouns of all three genders, a 
long û in the final syllable is changed to а; as, 9 


Skr. X “sprout.” M. Ес obl. ATT . o 
fa “arrangement” M. ЭТА “trick,” obl. set. 
ачат “лу” “м. атаа, obl. ATERT. 
In all these words, 


authority in the derivation for the long ú; and the form of the 


oblique, in consequence, is due to the slightness of the diffe-ence : 
in the vulgar pronunci 


The above process, 


words where the vowel is preceded by a consonant; when it is 
preceded by another vowel, б 

different process. = becomes hardened to q, and *w to q, in 
such cases, at least in the Konkani dialect. Tn the Dakhini it 


дуз, UMS 
Чат Fat 9 ат sas | бча ТЕ Bla aH ıı 

e good wife breaks out, sobbing she Weops and 
А at times laughs.” —Abhanga, 567, 3. ] 
And of words in s, qus <“ temple,” obl. Konk, FIT, Dakh.« 
3951; as again from Tukaram— " 

ma 89551 arare 
‘í Sings in the temple before the god." —Abh. 569, 3. 


5 


P b 
m = TQN = " : 
i a are SEE ог SSX, sure 


and they are tolerably numerous, there is no 
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o Of the Чуо dorms, the Dakhini, which merely shortens the 
vowel, is the older and more natural; the Konkani agrees with , 
what I үе called above the weak declénsion, of Marathi, which ` 
bears evident. signs of being comparatively modern. Tt is 
perhaps, а sign of the increased tendency to Sanskritize, that 
the old hiatus, which neither Prakrit nor any of the moderns 
objected to, should have begun to be replaced by the semivowel. 


§ 51. In noticing the peculiar ablative of Sindhi, I said that 
it was nob an isolated instance of ` an inflectional case-ending 
haying: been detached and used as a case-particle. The other 
instances of the same process must now be exhibited, as holding 
a middle place between purely synthetical ‘terminations, such 
as those of the locative and instrumental of Gujarati, Sindhi, 
and other languages, and purely analytical methods of indicating 
cases, such as the particles it, 8» at, and the like. They owe 
Тепсе to the tendency, arising out of the general con- 
fusion and abrasion .of case-endings, towards adopting for all 
cases one good strong form of the older language. It is the 
Darwinian principle of the “survival of the fittest,” noticed in 
regard te the phonesis of the group at p. 27 of Vol. L, and by 
virtue of which theStrong forms of the neuter nom. pl., and the 
commor geh. pl. AUT and ATÎ, have usurped all the cases of 
all three genders of the plural in Hindi and Panjabi. In the 
Sindhi ablative the form AE or YÎ is purely synthetical for the 
ustem, but it has, strictly speaking, no business with any other 


their existence 


' stem; yet it has "been applied to all stems indifferently. Conse 


ip gll but. the u- and o-stems, which descend from the 


quently, c 
relic of the purely synthetical 


Skr. a-stem, it is no longer а 
system, but has half migrated into a case-particle. On the other 
hand, it cannot be classed with case-particles, as kd, ke, kt, because 


these latter are modern formations, not derivable from any case- 
ending of Skr. or Pra 


krit, but independent words fused down into 
particles. 1 would therefore’ put these forms into а separate class, 


۰ 
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“and call them quasi-syiithetical forms ; synthetical еу are bye 
T 


origin, being derived from Skr. or Pr. case-endings; but they are 
not so in the manner of their employment, being used frequently 
-in places where neither Skr. nor Pr. would use them, and some- 
times even quite detached from the noun, and ‘ised with the 
oblique stem, which itself contains all that is left of the syn- 
thetical case-ending. : COS 
The first 6f these forms to be noticed is the Marathi ablative 
sign Ba, which is now used asa case-particle, and appended to 
the oblique stem, as sing. WXTzst; pl. qiga; 10.18 sometimes 
contracted still further into Ba, and combined with the nom. 
form, as weg. Lassen has long ago identified this form with 
the Prakrit ablative plural, which has two forms, feat and 
get; from a fusion of both arises Fat. This form is found in 
Harly-Hindi. Thus Chand, Sata at WAAL Sa tl “How far 
is it from Ajmer?” —Pr. R. i. 178, and aga fara fate UC sat I 
“Quoth the Siddh, ‘from: what city? ?—ib. i. 184. Here we 
have two forms, Sq and Hat, in the former of which the 
softening of the nasal into anuswáüra is compensated for by 
lengthening the vowel, and in the latter the anuswára has been 
shifted forward on to the last syllable. 
these two forms are both pleonastic or c 
being composed of the terminatzon.of the plur. instrümental fg, 
and that in gat of the ‘plural locative ending si with the 
particle qt, from Skr. ‘aa, an adverbial particle with 
meaning, generally indicating “from a place.” 


Tassen pointssout that 
omposite, that in feat 


‘an ablative 


The form feat 


thus means ‘from, by,” and is a causal ablative; that in aat 18 
“from in,” and is а local ablative. Of course, with be fusion of 
the two forms into one, this distinction was lost, БА Se is 
more important for our purpose, the distinction of number was 
by degrees lost too, so that in Old-H. and M. we have this 
ending used for singular as well as plural. М. has rejected the 
final qt, and lengthened the vowel, and the anuswára not being 
merely the anundsika or nasal breathing, but a method of writing 


— > 
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о @ as the fifst nember of a nexus, having been restored to its full 
form, the result is the form 4. "y; 
In Nepali a Hindi dialect of the eastern area, carried into 
the mountains by the last king of Simránw and his followers, 
when they fled there on the capture of their country by Tughlak 
Shah in 1392 a.D., occurs the ablative form faa“ from,” which 
muy be, perhaps, connected with’ this form by a reverse process. 
Tf hinto and, sunto could be fused into unto, they could just as 
easily become sinto, and this form would result in sif. „ Nepali: 
has not,yet been studied scientifically, and its phonesis is as yet 
imperfectly known. In a brief memorandum on the language 
which I һауе, a tendency to favour the palatal sounds is observ- 
able, as in fast “ye,” H. qa, and the like; it is not therefore 
improbable that the form sinto would be preferred to Лило; 
and by a people so far east as the Nepalis, the preference for 
Ж over Я would not be felt. There is, however, another theory, 
which would derive sit from Skr. аба. This is open to the 
objeafion-that afea means “with,” whereas зій means “from.” 
As matters at present stand, I do not venture to decide for either 
theory, but leave the matter sub judice, but with a preference 
for the former. Ё 
To return to Mafathi. There is an older form of this case in 
xia; sta, the existence of which would seem to militate 
against Lassen's theory, as it is scarcely possible that /unto 
should have become uniydn. «To this it may be answered, first, 
that these two forms occur in poetry, and the lengthening may 
be due to metrical causes; and, secondly, a confusion has pre- 
bably arisen in the popular mind between this form and that of 
the Prakrit gerund in UZ Sit. in wr. In this form also the 
ola M. adds ws, as in the word чачат “sobbing” (Skr. 
"perhaps wife, Pr фет), m the quotation from Tukaram 


right, Residency Surgeon 


1-And for which I beg to express my obligations to Dr. Wi 
by sending 


at Kathmándo, who courteously complied with my request for information, 
this note drawn up by a Мерай Pandit. 


/ 
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in the last section, though modern M. now rejects this termina- o 
Vin and would write hga. This gat does not seem to be 
organic, but а mere fashion of a certain period. Theres always 
an element of confusion in words beginning with hw or ho, on 
account of their resemblance to the substantive verb. a which 
has from an early period sounded Ло. 1615 then possible that 
the form Junto was regarded as a tense of ho “to be," and the 
shortened form fin would be confounded with the gerund 
BIT; and as this latter was subjected to lengthening into 
west, so the ablative form may easily haye been at the 
same period lengthened to faat. The principle, ef false 
analogies here at work às to be found constantly in all depart- 
ments of language, and to it may be ascribed numberless eccen- 
tricities in the vulgar speech. Parts of the verb Ло are used 
in the other languages as case-signs. Thus Bengali uses its 
infinitive (originally a locative of the present partieipk ) "xd 
for ЖЧ, in the sense of “from,” a usage only to be explained 
_ by supposing the idea: to be that of having previously-been, at a 
‘Place but not being there now, which involves the idea of 
having come away from it; thus "x gaa AIK, “І came 
from the house," would be literally, “in being at the-house I 


came," or, as we might say in colloquial English, “I haye been 
at the house and haye come away.” 


^ Similar is the'use"of Лоле 
or hokar “having heen,” in the sense of “through” in Hindi; 
thus, to express “T came through Benares,” one would Say qT- 
Tea aa E, literally, “having been in Benares I am comé;" 
At is not surprising, therefore, that the Marathas should have 
thought that 4 “from” was contracted from BRT “having 
been;” and were it not for the Old-Hindi forms used by Chand, 
we might have been prepared to acquiesce in this viow. As it 
is, however, Lassen's theory seems decidedly correct, and has 
been therefore adopted in this work. “To this formation may 
_ also be ascribed the ар of Panjabi locatives, as in WF, 


mentioned a few pages back, which is thus to be regarded as in 
à : 


^ 


tro, 
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"reality an ablative, and contracted from wx wt. In fact, the * 
locative may itself be called an ablative of place, the meaning 
“jn”? bei expressed by the ablative in many Aryan languages. 


$ 59. Another quasi-synthetical form is the dative in Маі 


. which ends in 9, and is deriyed from the Prakrit genitive in 99, 


Skr. &, the dative having been early absorbed into the genitive 
in most Prakrit dialects. This form in Marathi cannot be 
classed with the locative and instrumental as a purely synthetic, 
relic, because it has ceased to he restricted to those positions 
where it ayould occur in Sanskrit. In the parent speech, the 
genitive in asya belongs exclusively to the declension of the 
a-stem; in other stems, the ‘genitive is formed by the addition 
of ak, and in some cases @?; the vowel is also rejected ог. 
amalgamated in some nouns of the i- and w-stenis, and in some 
few classes the ending is “A; so that the singular genitive type 
may be generalized as simply visarga preceded , by certain 
yowels, whose variations are determined by the form of the 
stem., But visarga is too weak a thing to last, it is almost 
entirely swept away by the Prakrits and their modern descen- ; 
dants, айй recourse is had to the stronger form asya, or rather 
sya of the a-stem, ith which also agrees the older pronominal 
declension. ‘This is by the»Maharashtri Prakrit applied to all 
masc. and neut. stems indifferently, thus 

^ рг. ч “tree,” TREN Skr. чча. 
Fy „ощ “йт” AANA 5 aa: 
» чар “friend,” TYR» чай: 


то 
For feminine stems, however, Prakrit does not use this form, 
and even for those, given above it has an alternative form in 
“arr for the & and u-stems; so that we may trace the ending sya 
thus; in Skr. it is used only for the masc. and neuter genitive 
singular of the a-stem, in Maharashtri for all singular genitives, 
masc. and neuter, in modern Marathi for all datiyes of al three 


L] 
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genders, class and plural It has therefore, in the latter, ° 
-come to be almost a case-particle; but, probably owing to its 
ditiis. it is, as we learn from the grammarians, esed in a Y 
somewhat restricted manner, especially in the Dakhin or central 
part of the Marathi area, in which a more correct form of the 
language prevails than in the Konkan or ceast-line. The identi- 
fication of this ¥ with the I of the Skr. genitive would seem 
to be fatal to the theory which would derive the M, genitive in. 
IT, ete.» from WY. The same form-can hardly be the origin of two 
Separate cases. This, however, avill be more fully discussed in its 
proper place, . AT a e E 

It is in Marathi more especial: 


y that traces of these quasi- 
synthetical forms are found, though even in the other languages 


faint indications may be seen. They are valuable as supplying 
a link in the chain of development, and as showing how, as' the 
spirit of inflectional construction and expression died out of the 
popular mind, the old case-endings fell into inextricable con- 
fusion, one swallowed up another, four or five fused into one, an 9 
ending peculiar to one case was appropriated to another, the ^ 
distinctions between different declensions were obliterated, and 
the languages, like new wine left to settle in the vats, deposited 
all their sediment, and were racked off clear and sparkling. Tt 
was all yery well for a dreamy óld Brahmin, who had nothing 


better to do with his time than to sit in the shade of a tree and 
to have a dozen different 


doze over philosophical abstractions, 
ways of declining his noun or conjugating his verb; and it was 
wo difficult task for him to recollect each one of a vast growth of 
terminations and inflections; but life is too short now-a-days for 
such minutite, the business of existence is too varied, and time is 
too valuable. The modern languages are hot objects of pity; as 
having degenerated from a higher level; they are rather to be 
congratulated on having known how to bring order and simplicity 
S and types, and having 


out of a rank chaotic overgrowth of form: 
thus become fitted for use in these bustling modern days, 


he ^ 
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"Among. thé pafticles that are now used as signs of case, there 
are several which may possibly be classed as quasi-synthetical ; : 
but they* "rfe not given here; because some doubt still hangs 
over their origin and real nature. They will be duly noted 
in subsequent sections. . ta 
» © 
§ 53. Adjectives partake of the nature of substantives jn so 
far as their.form and structure „are identical with them, both 
„being nouns, though the former are attributive, while the other 
are appeliative. But as adjectives are generally coupled with 
^ substantives, and as these latter are the principal words in the 
` sentence, indicating by themselves the object referred to, it is 
natural that they should do the bulk of the grammatical work, 
the adjective being merely appended to qualify the substantive, 
and not therefore requiring to be: so accurately inflected or 
declined., In several languages the adjective, consequently, 
undergoes less change than the substantive with which it 
‘agrees. Here, again, we have the old common sense system of - 
simplifying as much as may be. In Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, 
and the older languages of the family, the adjective was made to 
agree with the substantive in gender and case, so that’ each 
adjective presents a triple declension, masculifie, feminine, and 
neuter. Sanskrit sometimes shirked all this elaborate concord. 
Its array ‚of declensional and conjugational forms was so for- 
midable that Sanskrit writers themselves seem to have felt the 
burden of so уаз&-ап amount of wealth, and to have endeavoured- 
by various tricks of composition to shake off the load. Thus ~ 
the necessity of inflecting the adjective to follow all the varying: 
phases of the substantive is to a great extent evaded by com- 
pounding the two together by the method known as Karmadha- € 
raya, by which, whether, as is more common, the adjective precede, 
or, as also occurs, the substantive precede, only one inflection is 
used. Thus, instead of saying ata Seta “a blue lotus,” they 
combine the two words into one, Е еа, and thus, 


Е __ „4 к : E 
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sahara Шу require to use the genitive for instance тага exco 

«presses the meaning quite as clearly as the longer чча зача. T 
Latin has not this power, and every one is familiar with the 
‘clumsiness that results when one has to Вс together: a 
number of adjectives and substantives'in the lengthy genitive 
plural forms -orum and -arum. e $j 

AJl that is really necessary in the inflection of adjectives has 

been retained in the modern Aryan languages, and much that is 
поб nesessary in some. So long as there exists some clear, 
means of knowing which substantive in a sentence any given 
adjective qualifies, it is only needful to decline the substantive. : 
Confusion can only arise in a few instances." Thus in English, 
wlien we say, “I have found an old man's cloak,” à 
the cloak of an old man, or an old cloak such as men Wear, as 
distinguished from such a cloak as women wear; but even in 
this extreme case confusion’ can be obviated in our flexible 
language hy a different arrangement of the sentence, and in 
nine cases out of ten the adjective would by its meaning, indi- 
cate the substantive which it qualified. If we speak of 
sailor’s jacket,” the Word blue can only refer to j 
a thing as a blue sailor would be absurd, and 
sailors habitually wear blue jackets. 
worthy of a civilized and enligliterie 
absence of forms it assumes that those who use it are people of 
intelligence and do not require to have their minds guided to 
„the meaning by the leading strings of synthetical forms. ЗА. 
Roman required this aid. To him “cærulea nautæ tunica? was a 
different thing from “cærulei naute tunica; and hed he been 


ation of the final * 


ж = 


We may mean 


ае , 
acket, as such 
we Idiow that 
Such a language a8 ours is 
d race, because by its very 
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their manhood. 
Bengali and Oriya do not change the form of the adjective at 


x 


4 
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‘all, whethem for, gender ог case; the atljective is placed just 
before the substantive, and one case-ending does for both. 
Hindi giyes fo those adjectives which end' in d, a feminine in f, 
and an oblique singular in e, but does not make use of the . 


‚ oblique form d? the plural Thus one would say ате US AT 


“of a blatk horse,” and not wirst rer ат “of blék horses," but 
яте TIE AT, The reason of this is obvious. The adjective 
having been put into the oblique form, common sensé shows that 
it must refer to the substantive i in “the oblique form, and there i is 
no need for a closer method of indication, The speaker is 


1 supposed tq be able to use his wits to this small extent. Panjabi, 


howeyer, is conscious that its speakers’ wits are not sharp enough 
to be trusted, and the adjective is therefore put through all four 
forms in each gender; as fai atat «Т “of low castes” (/:), 
fufzwiwret gt “of white horses" (m.). This gives a clumsy 
appearance to the language, and ought not to be necessary for 
clearness. 

The Gujarati adjective has all three genders with the: typical 
terminhtions, wp шахо, € fem, and 3 пеші, The feminine 
remains unchanged for number and case, except that it option- 
ally adds,to the plural the universal o. The masculine forms its ` 
oblique jn û, like substantives of the o-stem, and like them has 
the locative"and instrumental in e, which ending is here also 


allowed to pass over into the ablative; the plural oblique is the 


same as the singular, giving in consequence a type quite 
anglogous to its parent Hindi. The neuter differs from the 


mûso, only in adding anuswára to the nom. plural The range. 


of forms may be thus drawn out: 


Nom. Sing. Masc. wr “good,” Fem. ата Neut. ATA- 


Nom. Pl. » NT » „ята » Wm 
Sing’. | ата and) 
MEL ” SES. o» 4 [San jon TT 


The adjective is thus, precisely Similar to the substantive of 


уот. п. 16 
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the o-stem throughout; and from the positionewhith Gujaratie 
holds in respect of Hindi, as well as from the analogy of 
Panjabi, it may legitimately be inferred “that dHfndi itself 
‘formerly had all these forms, though it has now got rid of some 


H 1 Н fon " * 1 
of them. Adjectives ending in а consonant; do rot vui апу 


change. А. ° 
Sindhi declines its adjectives in the same шашісг.аз the 
substantives’ of corresponding terminations. It „follows that 
adjectives agree in gender, number and case with their substan- 
tives, with the exception of that somewhat numerous class of 
words of Arabic and Persian origin which are not; liable to 
. change. Although the genius of Sindhi requires that every 
word should end in a vowel, either pure or nasalized, and in 
consequence words derived from Persian ending in a consonant 
have the short vowel и added to them, as 99 from. t, mt- 
arg from ,پشيمان‎ yet it seems to have been thoroughly under- 
stood and clearly felt that this final v was something different 
from the final w in pure Sindhi words, and it has therefore not 
been subjected to the changes which the rules of the language 
exact from indigenous words. The same reason has apparently. 
protected Arabic words, whose un of the nominative, 
of grammarians, had probably died out of th 
of the Arabs before the period: of their conquest of Sindh, so 
that the words at that time were as perfectly consonantally- 
ending as Persian words, and had the » given them by the 
people of Sindh, AR Bt 
In Marathi the adjective takes, as in the other languages, the 
typical endings, si masc., $ fem., ÙÜ neuter, for the 
T masc., WT fem., € neuter, for the plural. 
tive 18 the only one that changes for gender: 
ending in vowels or consonants, remain unc 
with this language, there is some indecision 
theoblique. In them 


the tanwin 
e popular speech 


singular, and 
This type of adjec- 
all others, whether 
hanged. As usual 
in the forms used for 
ajority of instances the adjective merely takes 
the form yd, in analogy to those substantives in û which insert 


© 
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"the semivowel in the oblique, and which grammarians call the 


sixth declension. The adjective may, hoyever, take the form e, 
which is 4159 used by substantives in å as the endirig of the nom. 
plural Thus? ghey say HQT WTUTHTSIT ог AA HTUTHTSIT “о а 
good man,’ "lend this pair of endings .is used alse with fem. andl : 
neuter substantives. *Adjectéves ending in any other vowel or 
in а corfsonarft do not change at all. pi ^ 

.It will thus be seen that there is in all the languages a 
tendency to deprive the adjectiveof its fall range of termisfations 
—a tendency based on the rational principle that such an elaborate 
* variety of endings as the adjective is capable of affording, if ex- 
panded to its full limits, is quite unnecessary for clearness, and 
may therefore be dispensed with. In this respect even the 
Marathi, usually so prodigal of forms, has allowed itself to be 
influenced by practical considerations. Only the uncultivated 
Sindhi still retains all this useless apparatus, for which, perhaps, 
among other similar perfections, Dr. Trumpp would call epon its 
sister-qialects to envy it! 

§ 54. The numerals, whose elegant and symmetrical develop- 
ment from the ponderous Sanskrit compounds has been exhibited 
in § 26,‘are simple in their declension, taking generally the 
usual signs of plurality and базе when required, but inasmuch 
as they are strictly adjectives, not often requiring any such signs. 
In В. and О. they possess no peculiarity; in H. there are only one 
ог уо points requiring notice. When special emphasis is re- 
quired, or a numeral is used with reference to some object pre- 
viously discussed, the plural form is used; but in this case it is 
the oblique form in 3j that is used, none of the nominative 
fornis taken by the noun being customary. Thus we say 
Ф ATX TT “ze three brothers said,” alluding to some trio 
of brothers well known to the speaker. The use of the oblique 
form is only another instance of the tendency of common forms 
to extend beyond their proper and original sphere into all. and 


1 à 
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every other as occasion may serve. The forfns of the nom. | 
plural of the substantive vary, bat the oblique plural ends 
invariably in At, and this form therefore has ‘acquired an 
ascendancy, and come to be regarded as the common and un- 
mistakable note of plurality. As no numeral in Hindi ends in 
long 4, there is consequently no opening for any change for the 
oblique singular, and we hear TF TT “of one,” =“ to two," 
worm “with fifty,” and the like. The habit of not using 
any grammatical forms which are not absolutely necessary has 
Jed to the almost universal rejection of all signs of plurality in 
a noun constructed with a numeral. If we say “fifty houses," 
it is evident that “houses” more than one are meant; what 
need is there to put the noun in the plural? чата wx È “in 
fifty houses,” is quite intelligible without any plural sign. It 


is thus that language gradually simplifies itself by the aid ofa _ 


few natural reflections. 1 
In Panjabi it is usual to add the plural sign to a numeral, as 
«ut agai ет“ of ten men,” but this only in the oblique cases, 
and it would not be incorrect to omit it. Gujarati follows the 
Hindi customs in this respect. A 
‘All three languages, Н. P. and G., treat their ordinals as 


common adjectives of the oxytone type. Hindi adds the 


terminations— 


Masc. Nom. qt, Fem. Nom. 
„ Obl. ^W; а» Obl. | 
° 9 e. 

*' Panjabi the same; but it, as well as H. in many local dialects, 
„still preserves the older ending in Wi, Al, Ñ, whicl? is derived 
from the Sanskrit ordinals in a: Whence comes the anyswart 
Iam unable to say. Gujarati knows only the simple ending in 
т. At, f. At, п. 9; pl. т. AT, а, fat, л. ator 9. The anu- 
swára in Н. and P. is probably quite a modern addition, and 
begins only at the “fifth ;" the first four, and the sixth, are 

regular (see $ 27). = : 


о 
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Marathiedechies it$ cardinal numetals regularly “after the 
manner of the substantives of similar form; thus TF “one,” 


forms its*oklique ‘by adding d, as TFT, ег the model of maso, 
and neut. nouns in mute с (§ 41, cl. 1). In the feminine the. 


oblique is fofied by the addition of €, as vat, like AT, obl. 
"writ ($ 41, cl. 3). But the numerals ata “two,” ata “three,” 

and ET “four,” take a new form i in declension, with crude stems 
«ЇЇ, fast, AR which resemble the plural forms such as 
rat, Atel, in use in Hindi, as mentioned above. When they 
refer to persons, another set of forms is used, produced by the 
addition of Ẹ to the shortened bases xd, fa and srt, thus making 


M. Pl. Nom. AÈ, Fem. Nom. “Чї, M. Obl. Мы F. Obl. ЧЫ 

» TR „ AA Pres лү. 
"This process does not extend beyond the number“ four,” but 
is parallel to the practice, in the Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, of 


adding Wt to a number when it stands alone; thus they say «її © 


“two, /" fait “three.” And in Oriya the longer form TET is in 


use; thus ето “one (thing), gx Tat “two (things)? In j 


all Indian languages the practice of adding some word meaning 
“pieces portion,” ete., to numerals standing alone, is common. 
The Marathi here differs from the rest by restricting the particle 
to persons. In Oriya ZT means à “piece,” and so also does 
the curtailed Bhojpuri form 9; the derivation is perhaps from 


\ j Skr. sam family," ?' in the general sense of a class or collection 


of persons or things. 
Sindhi treats all its cardinals as plurals, and, except in one or 
two cases, inflects them as nouns with a regular oblique. ‘Thus 
9 “two,” PI. Obl. fafa. 
= “three,” 5 ffa. 
ят “four,” ” qafa. 


where tho X of the nominative is dropped, as it is in the form 
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TÊ used m compounds. In these three numerals tae form of 
the oblique 1 in fî is used ; in the rest that in af, as— 
Wat “five,” Pl. Obl. Чэ. о Po 

> g “six,” x веч. si 

As the words “two” and “four” have no neuter plural in Т 
in Skr., it is probable that the Sindhi forms have been, extended 
to these words from fefa, Skr. Sifu, gen. Terri, Prakrit таж. 
The Pi. oblique of “four” is pdg.or FIFE, from which Fafa 


may have arisen, though we can hardly derive fata from Pr. + 


Wi. It is more probable that the ordinary termination, of the 
oblique plural of nouns has here been extended to the "numerals 
than that these words һауе been separately formed from <Prakrit 


originals. 
The series of tens from 11 to 18, which end in є, drop the 


anuswára as well às the а which precedes the є; thus— 
TUTTE “eleven,” Obl. PI. aeta- 

Similar to this is the Hindi dialectic pronunciation Cater 

“twelves,” from 9те “twelve.” The numerals in y and а], as 

. ate “sixty,” and a3 “ninety, ? are not inflected; sat “eighty,” 
however, t takes an oblique Rs. When we get among the 
higher numerals; much of the sense of plurality is lost, and 
singular nouns are often i in all шешер constructed with 
them. 

The word 95 “one hundred,” is in all the languages treated 
as if it were a substantive, andi in Sindhi has a regular decleti; 
sion, as follows: 

Nom. Sing. 43, Nom. РІ. 99 or QT. о MB 
» Ob. qq, „ Obl. aaf ат, WW, uU. © 


d 


° 


The numerals, however, often remain uninflected before a 


substantive, which saves a good deal of trouble. 
-Just as in Hindi the numerals, when treated as collectives, 
take the oblique plural,as AT «Tat TET “scores and scores 


te 


E 


е т 
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"of carts,” Эё wTat fure] «soldiers by lakhs,” во also in 
Sindhi they take tlie regular plural ending in si of Tem. stems. 
in 3 (see §e42); thus Se “ten,” makes wa, as 3 wa “three 
tens,” and the oblique in sfa, as т EER “four tens,” 
and the. like." "This attribution of the feminine is due to the 
abstract character of the collectives, just as їп Greek трй$ 
“a triad, é&rís «а hexad,” Sexds “a decad,” are feminine ; but, 
qs far as I am aware, no such change takes place in the other 
languages. Gujarati expresses, collectives by adding а, ав іп 
Sanskrip, Thus б. жа “a triad,” Skr. AF, G. E Skr. 
ag, and so on; but it also adds the neuter sign J in super- 
session of wh as in WTd “а heptad," Skr. ww, О. "Mg “an 
octad,” Skr. wg. In this respect it appears to stand. alone. 
Sindhi often adds the emphatic 4 or Ai, as do also the other 
languages, to all cardinal numbers, to denote completeness; but 
Sindhi sometimes incorporates this emphatic syllable into the 
numeral, and adds the terminations to the word thus formed, as 


è Ex “all three,” Obl. feet. Тч. 
but ^ 
ЧТК “all бш” p qÑ. 


The ‘ordinal numbers in all the languages are regularly 
inflected as adjectives in 4: thus H. m. жат, Л =ч, obl. 
sing. gat, obl. pl. EAC. But Sindhi has added an anuswára 
to all its ordinals. The usual inflection of the adjective in 97, 
fem. =, must therefore be supplemented in all its forms by an 
anuswara superadded. Trumpp would derive this anuswára, 


' from the # of the Skr. termination AA; but this seems opposed 


to the analogy of the other languages, in which the m of ЯЯ is 
préserved, or softened into 9, with the anuswüra still existing, 

as in H. qt, dT. Tt is, however, in accordance with the general 
analogy, that the q should be elided in Prakrit words, and 9 
softened to anuswára, and we should probably concede to Sindhi 
greater regularity tham to the others, and suppose that it is H. 


le rr B x и 5 " d 
` "=? 
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and P. which are irregular. In the following examples Sindhi‘ 
4 certainly answers to RD в derivation :— 


p e 


SER. 
5 Fifth чча Fd чї but ушы ; 
© Seventh HAF Wt a » aat- ( 


On the other hand, 
„ Eleventh TATE UREAN P » ener ant 
Twentieth fast TT ° TE » Ti. с 


In these two latter there is in Skr. at least no qa to start 
from, and though Prakrit has URTER, which would give . 
amtet, yet it has prefer entially 91, which will not account for 
_ the anuswara of qê. It is true Pr. has also qtafax, which 
would lead to qteqat; but the Sindhi form of this would 
probably be чї її, not ate, unless we suppose an élision of T 
and the throwing forward of the anuswára. In Panjabi, how- At ДУ 
ever, we have both the « and the anuswara standing together, і 
as in ЖЕТ seventh," so that the latter certainly cannot here 
. bea relie of the former. Chand’s ordinals are as follows: 1 
Ist WJA- 3rd qat- 5th UTA. 7th aa. 


2nd gdt- 4th qq. 6th gd. 8th xd. 
; D Pr. Rei, б. 


—— 


in which, while the final * is sometimes written as а consonant, 
and at others as an anuswáüra, there is nevertheless nothing to 
indicate the source whence the:modern terminations arose. The 
only way that they can be accounted for iş by supposing redupii- 

„cation of the #. Further research is required on this point. P 
° $55. We now arrive at thé most interesting and imporíant — 
section of our whole inquiry into the noun, namely, the origin 
of the case-affixes. Having rejected the synthetical method ав 
a whole, and retaining merely certain half-effaced traces of 
declension, our languages have had to betake themselves, like d 
their European relatives, to added particles, in order to draw ouf. , 

, 
1 
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"and express filly the various relations of the noun. "These 


particles are placed after the noun, in contrast to the European. 
method, avhich places them before it; but this practice is in con- 
sonance with the order followed by the mind of an Indian speaker,. 
who constructs his sentences always in a sequence directly*the 
reyerse of that used in tho languages of Europe, so that, in trans- 
lating from ап Indian vernacular, one has always to begin at the 
end of a senfence, and work backwards." A great deal has "been 
written on this particular branch of my subject, but for the most 
in а degbltory and inconclusive manner; and I hope, therefore, 
to be ableto put together, in something like order and arrange- A 
ment, the results of the inquiries of others, as well as my own 
discoveries and beliefs, so'that, if the question cannot at once be 
settled, it may at least assume a more concrete and manageable 
form. "о 

It may be assumed as а starting-point, that the case-affixes are 
remnants of nouns or perhaps pronouns, which have been cut 
down, and worn away by use. I think it will be admitted by 
all philologists that any other assumption would be irreconcile- 
able, not only with the fundamental principles of modern Aryan 
glossology, but with the universal laws of language. In the wide 
field of Indo-European comparative philology,the great master 
Bopp has conclusively proved that this principle everywhere pre- 


1 The diffeulty of following the sense of a tins passage in a yernacular document 
which this practice induces, will have streck many of my brother magistrates in 
Tilia. "Take the following, from a Police report: “To day at 1 watch of the day 
A. B. watchman of village C. brought to the police-station a brass drinking vosssl 
and platter which he found during his rounds last night on the edge of the public 
road leading from D. to E. at the south-western corner of the pond lately repaired by 
the Manager of the estate of Raja F.” ‚ This would run in Bengali thus: “To-day of 
the day one watch of village C. watchman А. B. of Raja F. of the estate by the 
manager lately repaired of the pond at the south-western corner from D. to E. leading 
of the public road at the edge by him last night his rounds during found of brass a 
drinking vessel and platter to the police station having brought, ete.” All the verbs 
throughout th the report are in the conjunctive participle “haying done,” and at the end 
of perhaps the fourth page orte comes at last to the only finite verb in the whole, "I 


, have reported it! ۰ 
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хайз, and that éven the synthetical case-endings df the early ^ 
classical languages are relics of independent words. It is there- 
fore safe and rational to assume that in the languagesof which we 
are treating, allied as they are closely and Sndissolubly with the 
old mother-speech Sanskrit, the same sentiment ‘exists, and the 
same method of word-building still, survives. Throughout the f 
‘material world we see that the process of reproduction is one of 
such a,nature that it сап be repeated time after time for ever, 
Man begets man throughout the ages, and tree produces tree; 

_ the mountains are washed down into the sea, and thefprces at 
work in the bowels of our planet upheave fresh mounta/ns; which 
are in their turn washed away. So also in language, words 
originally independent are seized and bound into slavery to | 
other words, become case-affixes, are incorporated into case- | 

endings, and are finally abradedg altogether. Then the mind 
seizes fresh words, and binds them into slavery again, till they 


also wear out by use; and, if the world lasts long enough, е7 | 


e 


their turn pass into case-endings and disappear, and a third seti 
will have to be captured and made use of. The process repeats — — 
itself, and the modern Indians, when they had recourse to the 
words which have become the case-affixes of to-day, only did 
what their remote ancestors had done before them, when they 
took pronouns and nouns and made them. into the terminations 
which Sanskrit literature has preserved to us, such as -ena, dya, 
asya, and åt. 

Literature, however, has a tendency to arrest the process wf 
change; and the modern languages of Aryan Tndia are so rapidly H 
becoming cultivated literary tongues, that we may suppose that 
they will not in future develope so quickly as they did in former 
times. The literature which they possessed before the advent? of 
the English schoolmaster was not of a kind to influence greatly 
the spoken language, but rather held itself proudly apart, and 
looked down on the folk-speech. Even in the present day this 
silly feeling is strong. A generally sensible writer like Bankim 


ы 
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Chandra, the editor of that excellent “Bengali magazine the 
“Bangadar$ana,” for instance, in writing a serial novel, puts | 
info the wiouth of one of his characters the familiar word “diya- 
silài^ (meaning a match for lighting a candle); but in the very 
next line, when writing in his own person, uses the highfldwn 
Sanskrit" equivalent £ dipaSilàka,"" though he knows perfectly 
well that fora thousand Bengalis who understand the former, 
not ten would know the latter word. It is to be hoped that this 
sort of nonsense has had its day, and that in all the seven 
languages literature will by degrees become more natural, and 
that men gyill bégin to see that there is no disgrace in writing 
as they talk. м) 

But this is a digression. To return to our subject. 1% follows 
from what has been said above that we must look for the origin 
of the case-aflixes in nouns of the older language. It follows 
also that the nouns in question must have been in use at the 
period when the modern languages began to be formed,—in other 
words, they must have been words of the lower and more popular 
dialects of Prakrit. We should hardly be justified in looking 
for them in scenic Prakrit, but rather in Apabhranfa. . The 
argumen$ used by scholars in Europe, that the dialect of the 
plays and of Hala’s Songs must have been û spoken dialect, 
because “players and dancing-girls could not have used a 
language which their audience did not understand, has in 
reality very little weight to the mind of one who has lived long 
in India. Tt is a curious but quite undeniable fact, that dancing- 
girls do in the present day sing many songs which only the . 
educated portion of their hearers can understand, or,if the 
humbler and more illiterate part-of the audience do understand 
them at all, they do so, not because the language is that which 
they themselves speak, but because it is fine talk, such as they 
hear their betters use. Tn an Indian language there are always 
three or four shades or strata of talk existing side by side at the 
same epocli. Thus there is in the Bengali of to-day the highly 
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Sanskritized style of thé pandit, the somewhat aztifivial, but lesse 
Sanskritized style of gentlemen of education and refinement, the 
practical every-day speech of the middle classes, which, contains ° 31 | 


^ 


-oply*the simpler Sanskrit words, the strange jargon of the 4f 


women, and the rough homely patois of the péüsantry. It is f 
quite possible tor a foreigner to know one of these languages, 

or strata of language, without knowing the other. It often 

happens that the English indigo- or tea-planter, mixing only 

with the lower classes, speaks with fluency the peasant speech, 

while the high official speaks equally well the dialect of the | 
educated; and the planter cannot talk to a native gentleman а, 

the habitual dialect of the clasg, nor can the official understand H 
the peasagé without an interpreter. These things ате so now, 

and they probably were so a thousand years ago, and, for aught "* | 
‘we know, will be so a thousand years hence; and we are pue i 


justified by experience and analogy in looking to the lower or е • 
Apabhransa dialects for the origin of modern forms—all the s "e 


jargon of Hála and the plays notwithstanding. I shall now 
proceed to exhibit е results of such investigations as have up 
to the present time been made by myself and others, taking each 
case-affix separately. F ; * 


8/56. Tue Onmcrrvr. Under this head are .clagsed the 
accusative and dative of the Sanskrit. Prakrit had already lost 
its dative, and the modern languages make, strictly, speaking, 
no distinction between the nominative and accusative. There 
remains therefore no way of designating tha‘ form which the 
noun takes when it is the object of am action but that of 
“objective.” Marathi alone has a distinct’ quasi-synthetical 
dative, which, as we have shown above (§ 52), is a descendent. of 
the Sanskrit genitive in asya. In Marathi, however, as well a3 | 

1 The Gipsy language has also an objective in és, which is used only with mascu- ч 
line nouns and in the singular; thus Rom “a gipsy,” obj. romés; rai “a lord," obj. 
raids; raklo (Н. larká inverted) “a boy,” obj. raklés.—Paspati, p. 50. The same ' 
form occurs in Kashmiri, as maid “father,” obj. máls; nichu “child, } obj. nichavis. 
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"in the other larfguages, there is no sign to mark the object. In 


UX “ГАТ “he built the house. When it is thought necessary 
to emphasize gr express the state of objectivity—a question the- 
discussion of which pertains rather to syntax than to formloré,— 
the following particles are,added to the oblique form of the 


noun .:-— М. 


181, ч fare тат “the house fell,” we have the same form as in, 


dg pen rol Marathi . ..% . qe] 
Panjabi. . . .. nup. а Bengali. . .*. . ke. 
Sindhi . . ... . khe, Ога Вя 
Güjafüti. . — . . nen. Nepali. Era 


These affixes are the same both in the singular and plural. Of 
the seven languages Н. 8. В. and О. fall into one group, P. M. 
and G. into another, 

The H. affix £o is softened from an older form ait, which is 
still in use in the Braj Bháshá and many other rustic dialects, 
An older form still is qid; and the oldest form of all is that 
found in Chand, «s. The form dig, which Trumpp" hastily 
affiliates to those given above, I hesitate to connéct with them, 
believing it to belong to a different root altogether. What, 


_ then, is the origin of this affix? It is derived clearly from some 


noun, às I have ‘already shown reason for believing; and the 
problem is—What is that noun 2 

Of the use of wy it is unnecessary to give examples, as the 
form is in common daily employ. Similarly, i is to be met 
with on every page ef-a Braj Bháshà poem. sg is also very 
common. ‘Thus, in the Ramayan of Tulsi Das— 


safe fafa dufa TF garg u 


sata зач 3TM ae эп 1 
. Ayodhya Kanda, 7. 


“Prosperity, success, wealth, (like) fair rivers 
Overflowing, came to the sea of Avadh,” 
1 Sindhi Gr. p. 116. The author also errs, in шу opinion, in considering the anu- 
swara in at a modem addition. It would rather seem to be the older form of the two, 
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чч FUT тя я и © ¢ 
Ayodhya Kanda, 18. 
“King, give the heir-apparentship £ocRám." о 
Я aa aife az чач а= SINT < 
° чаз ET fea ы Taare u^ 
Sundara Kanda, 8. 
«Thus having said, bowing his head £o all, 


He went rejoicing, holding in his heart Raghuráth. ps 


It occurs on an average ten times on a page throughout the 
poem, and in some of the recent lithographed editions is regularly 
written e—a2 point to which I shall refer again presently. 
Sur Das uses ait, «i, and m; but not, as far as I know, që or 

. wu It is impossible to speak with certainty, as it would take 


half a life-time to read through the vast ocean of the Stir Ságar. — 


Chand uses several forms, but the anuswara is retained in all, 
thus showing that it is not a mere modern addition. His forms 
are $i, at, and FF. We cannot tell how far Chantl's forms 
have been modernized by copyists; but that ах is a true form, 

‘and not a copyist’s: error, is evident from the fact that i fh the 

. places where it occurs, 16 is demanded by the metre, and occa- 
sionally appears with the final vowel lengthened in cases where 
a long vowel is wanted. Instances of both ez and «ja are— 


чач WIE Um TF | ise 
“He seeks ono of you."—i. 88, 9. 


o 


пта BA TT EMT 
wifz «up «x St I 


“Аў morning-time а gift to the Brahmins o ® 


uo 


o 


Dividing with his dwn hands gaye.” —vii. 5, a К 
‚„ This latter would run thus in Modern-Hindi—yrq Ñ aaa at : 
fast ай, seat aî ara 9 (ет. | 

aft FTE Wap TF | 


“ Haying made obeisance to all. avi, 38, 2. 
o 


o 


? 
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dc a o AF ate Wr as St ums | 5 
“Having thus-said, you find (7.e. cause) fear to me."—i. 489 Tk 
э 
та _ 0 ffe ятеї ga ae d 
s> AURATA SITES | 
« “For the war with Prithiráj at Mahqka, г 


Parimál has summoned us."—xxi. 84, 6. 


e 


Of earlier eee than eg we have no examples,"and thé gap 
must be filled by inference. Where actual evidence fails, we do 
not, as some carping critics say, fall back upon mere guesswork, 
but, applying the known laws of phonetic development, endea- 
vour to reconstruct an older form, and are not guessing any 
more tlan Owen guessed when he reconstructed an extinct 
animal from one bone. We cannot do this; but it may be 
possible to get to a step or two further back by analogy. Itis 4 

, admitted that initial letters seldom change (sce Vol. I. p. 190); 
we therefore assume on good grounds that the 9 of this word 
has come down unchanged. Further, € generally results from 

* the dfopping of the organie portion of an aspirated letter; and 

э as a termination represents the Sanskrit шашау of the 

neuter ip -am. 

The following theories have been advanced, based on the above, 
and similar? well-known phonetic processes. Trumpp (Sindhi Gr. 
p. 115) derives from Skr. #4, which he supposes took the form 
fad, and he thus elides q, which, on going out, aspirates the pre- 
ceding consonant, thus producing the Sindhi @; the Hindi x 

. hé derives from "gd, "through Prakrit forms faat, faa, and 

7 wi. This theory fails, as it has been shown above that the 

older fórms contain an € and annswára, neither of which could 
be got from Trumpp’s process, and theré is no reason to suppose 

that at has a different origin from wg. То account for the Е, 

Trumpp supposes that the sg of ed on going out aspirated the 

following consonant, thus producing «E. That ay would 
naturally produce 91з',-98, and perhaps even the allied form 
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aig, is undeniable; the *nly difficulty is in getting бо BY from e | 
8d. There is another way by which, still retaining эт as the 
origin, we may accoun? for the g, namely, By supposing that 
-when md.had become, as we know it doeg in Рзд, qid an 
wie» the next eter was to elide the = (Vol. Ep. 202), thus 
getting wi; but the place of a single gonsonant which has 
been, lost by elision is often supplied by ж in Prakrit and by 
this process a form æg is obtainable. ` 
Theeweak side of all this argument is that gd does not come 
mend itself as a probable origin for an affix meaning primarily 
and generally “towards.” ‘Trumpp says that in Skr. Bais used e 
as an equivalent of AÑ in the sense of “for the sake of," “on _ 
account of,” “as regards.” But even if this statement be true 
of classical Sanskrit, it is doubtful whether the use of gd in 
this way was ever sufficiently common among the lower classes 
to have given rise to so very common an affix as the ay of the 
modern, objective. It is difficult to see how a word primarily 
-. meaning “that which has been done ? could come to mean “on 
account of. With gd and waa there is no such difficulty, 
because these words mean respectively “in that which has been 
done,” and “by that which has been done ;” and the transition 
from these senses to that of “on account of is easy, resting as 
it does more on the acknowledged meaning of the focative and 
instrumental cases than on “the root. 
- The Sindhi objective affix Ẹ he, can, without doing violence 
to probability, be admitted as an. offspring of 2a; but the miid 
„1з not easily satisfied with the parallel affiliation of y to md. 
К As far as concerns the meaning, a more probable origin for «T 
1% that partially suggested by Hoornle (J.A.8.B. 1872, pt. i. p. 
174, et seqg-), who, however, has not traced the steps of the trans- 


* 
` 3 Weber, Saptasatakam, p. 29. «Es scheint vielmehr das Л in diesen Füllen. | 
nur als eine Art spiritus lenis zur Vermeidung des Hiatus gebraucht zu sein, ähnlich 1 
wie im Magadhi der Jaina das y, in einigen Fallen aber auch 4 selbst oder v v 
verwendet wird (Bhagavati, i. 399, 409, 411, 426). e > 
J * 
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® ition correctly.” The meaning of qt being evidently, in the first 
instance, A towards," *near," and the like, we are led to.look at 
the analégy' of Bengali, in which language 918 means “near,” 
„and is used With a &enitiyé as an independent postposition, ав) 
aTe 979 “near him,” or “in his «possession, Ў or “to him.” 
Now this word ATR 15 from the Skr. FÅ, locative of aq, and 
means literally * in the armpit,” or, as we should Say, “at the 
side." aya becomes in Old-Hindi «Та, and the'accusative ач 
would become first TR, then «p. As @, like the rest"of the 
aspirates* migrates into €, a form alg is legitimately presum- 
able; Whênce, by shortening the vowel, we get the already 
established form sg, with its variant wis. I confess that this 
derivation approves itself to my mind in preference to any other. 
TUG, as a substantive, meaning “armpit,” is in common daily 
use in the present day. It is a TWdbhava of somewhat later 
Ф... than those very early Tadbhavas which have given us 
a the adverbs and case-affixes, and if is therefore no objectioz.-to 
۹ this derivation that the case-affix should have undergone more 
change than the noun. Аз а parallel instance may be cited. the 
adverbs like qai, Yet, where € is all that remains of the = of 
TTT, which word, when used asa noun, has kept the fuller con- 
sonantal form TT. When used as a noun, thé word =ч loses 
its final inherent a, and becomes a barytone monosyllable; but 
the affix comes from the accusative, which is used adverbially, 
^O gui consequently- retains its anuswüra, аа = =т=, at, is 
equivalent to qe 8t and =т= IT. 
ate actually occurs in a place where the metre requires a ' 
long vowel, in Tulsi Das’s Ramayan, Ayodhya Kanda 330:— 


faa qa fafa TT TTF 1 
fafa afa ата TET яз are 1 


3M “In writing the moon Ráhu has been written, 
Fate is always crooked Zo all," 


VOL. II. 17 


. 29 || 
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unless we here take ат 'without anuswára te moan “why; o 

but this is strained, and does not account for 44. | 
In confirmation of this derivation as regards the meaning, a 0 

„matter in which Trumpp’s derivation fails, to satisfy, it may be 
further added that in modern Urdu the same"fiethod is still 
adopted, though with a different word. ‘The Arabic Word Je 
armpit,” is always used in the Sense of “near,} “close by,” 
“to? thus ty گھر کے‎ “near the house." 5 

Hocrnle is, I think, wrong ín saying that «T is derived. from № 
Bengali ate, as it is impossible to derive а twelfth-century. 
Hindi word from a fifteenth-century Bengali one, and Hindi is: 
the parent, or at least the elder sister, поб the daughter, of 
Bengali; but Hoernle has certainly, in my opinion, inditated the 
direction in which we should look for the origin of the word, 
and I believe the steps were as I have shown above; and further 
research will probably establish the intermediate forms for 
Which we have at present no actual proof, A striking analogy 
to the assumed genesis of ig from wid, is afforded by the olde a 
H. and В. affix ug “beside,” “to,” which arises from Skr. UT, | 
from wq “a side,” through wrd and чта, which last form is 
actually used by the early poets. d 

The Oriya q may be considered as a mare variant of the 

Hindi qm, which itself, in the corrupt dialect of" Hindustani 
spoken in Southern Indias sounds =. The Oriyas do not pro- 
попсе the *-p o at all fully, but give it a soft short sound, ~~ 
which it is very difficult to distinguish from 3. The Telugus, 

.the near neighbours of the Oriyas, with whom they have for 

* centuries had close intercourse, also mark the accusative by à 
form 9. Telugu, however, being a Dravidian language, is not 
їп any way connected with the languages of our group, though 
as it has received a large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit swords, 
there are often great similarities between it and Oriya, and it is 

" singular that the structure of the verb also is very similar. Dr. Ы 
Caldwell (Dravidian Comp. Gr., p. 228) asserts the identity of 


% я 
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v the two Хов; but we have already traced the Hindi Ло to an 
earlier form RF, which, whatever be its origin, is distinctly an 
Aryan word, ande has no connexion with the Dravidian affix. 
The Telugu affix is as often. sounded Zi as Fu, the vowel varying 
according to Whe final vowel of the noun to which it is affixed; 
thus Hüri makes Hari-ki “to Hari,” but dora “a lord,” dora-ku. 

Bengali ordinarily in its earliest recorded forms, in the 
Vaishnava hymns, does not mark the objective any more than 
early Hindi does. When, however, it is necessary to indicate 
this case, we generally find it noted by the affix x, which still 

survives in the so-called dative of the modern pronoun. In 
this early stage we also occasionally find the Hindi crude affix hi. 
Instances of ^x are common in the Bengali Mahabharat of 
Ká$iràm Dás—a book much beloved and bethumbed by the 
ordinary Bengali shopkeeper. Thus aH afa TOT «fest 
MAT UI “sitting at the root of a tree, the king said to Bhima.” 
—414, 4.5) RUT «ЯТ AT ACTA | “to drink (lit. to 


* the making of a drink) water he goes to the lake." —415, 7.25. 


WTÍSPAT TA ATT Alferd arte | “taking а water-vessel goes 
to fetch (lit. ¿o the bringing) water.” —ib. 40. we urs xm 
iur Ela TUT || Feeling fear the virtuous woman invokes 
Sri Krishna.'—416, а. 2. These examples: have been taken 
from the first page that I happened to open; many hundreds of 
others may be culled from Bengali poems. It will be seen that 
in affixing this X; to nouns ending in mute а, an e is inserted; thus 
TA, instead of топ. This practice results probably from 
fhe addition of ihe emphatic e to the singular nom., instances of 
which are common; thus Bidyápati dea gat aqua | “ot 
such à kind is thy love.” —Pad. 984. w ufa ate =н aA- 
ara 1 ат a AM acta Aaa ll “АҺ! dearest, why dost thou 
‘question ? (lit. make the question). Even now thou shalt make the 

1 Calcutta edition, published by Maheshchandra Ghose, 317, Chitpore Road, 1872. 


The first number is the page, the letters a and û denote the column (there are two in 
each page), Ше last number is the line. 
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feast of lêve with Kanhé’—Jb. This form is really the nom. o 
plural; and when used in the singular, thus naturally carries the | 


idea of abundance or etphasis—an idea, however, which soon 
faded, leaving the poets free to use thee pleonutiolly when- 
everit suited their metre. 

The explanatién of the origin of this form is, according to 
Trumpp, with whom I agree, to be sought for im connexion 
with that of Marathi, Nepali and the other languages using an 
affix whose characteristic is 4, to which we shall come presently. 

The modern Bengali uses instead of X; the form %. Now 
Bengali is very prone to softening @ into e; in or ату con- 
versation one constantly hears this pronunciation (Vol. T. p. 142). 
Thus grfet feata “I have abandoned,” will most ustially be 
so uttered as to sound chhériyé dilém. It may therefore be 
safely assumed that the affix @ is changed from an earlier aT, 
shortened from ATF, which we have above taken as the origin 
of з, аї, and ait. . 

Passing from the group whose char: acteristic is 91, we come to 
that whose characteristic is wp, of which the most important 
member is Marathi. In that language the dative affix is WT, 
and in the earlier language weit and erfî, allied to which is 
the Nepali «rg, obtained by elision of the ,-vhereas Marathi 
has rejected the whole of the last syllable. phon 4 

From the root wat there ‘is a large host of derivative forms, 
both verbs and particles, in all the seven languages; and as the 
root means primarily “to stick,” it would naturally be adopted f fo 
express the idea of nearness or adhesion, which is very ‘suitable 
to the objective. The simplest form in which M eccurs is 
perhaps Hindi wr, meaning “up to, " “as far as;” but owing 


to the facility with which q and q interchange, Hindi has 4n. 


° some rustic dialects an affix Fi or 9, originally wt, used with 
the dative. This still survives in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
as, for instance, in the proverb quoted by Elliot (Races of 


N. W.P., vol. i. p. 9):— , 


v 
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"Ч Е M ard A aS атат 
«What they sow еу eat themselves, and give not a grain to the 
ruler." 
* It also survives їй G., which marks the objective by ~i. The 
form is found in Chand: — $ 


| o° o aru uf 5i 1 1 
| ; Eh fata quer fg 1—1. 3. 1 
М Р “Tn his youth /j Prithiráj, 
| °° In a dream at night (came) a sign.” 
and ^ e 
д чт ata FATT N 
эпч quu fea 1—>. 13. 
"Hearing it, Prithirâj himself 
. Invited the prince kindly." 
This is, I now think, the correct translation, though I formerly 


which are obviated by taking AT ЗЇ as the objective. 

Marathi has lengthened the vowel of the root, but Hindi 
has not; and it js to a participial form wfa, the meaning of 
which would be “adhering. to,” “close to,” and finally “to,” 
that we must attribute the present affix. хтб becomes «9, and 
then @, Я, and q. The anuswára would thus be an inorganic 
addition, common in Hindi. From #7, a regular Prakrit form 
of the felative participle, by a similar elision of wp and con- 
version of @ into q, comes the Panjabi objective a for az, 
where the final 4 has been weakened into anuswara. Analogous 
to-this is the form wp, contracted from Hq, in Old-Hindi used. 
in the sense of “up to,” “until.” Thus Kabir: 


ae St Het AAA AAS l—Ramaini, s. 46. 
> «How far shall I tell (of them)? they have gone into unconsciousness,” 


| literally “till where?” And again 


ү translated the passage otherwise. (J. A. S. B., vol. xlii. p. 165), | 
whicl? translation led me into difficulties about the construction, 


D 
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at ot aver gamit aft ot єй 7 a 
Чї «її fra stat аё ч sit ait чта Чеде, 


> : «Sakhi 201. 


«So long (only) s shines the star as the вип does not тё, 
So long (only) ‘Bo worldly works suffice as knowledge is no? full; 


literally “until that (time) shines the star until which (tino) the 


sun dées not rise." , a : "p 
In a?precisely similar way Oliand uses TT, as 5 
wet aft saat sum | VM 


* “How long shall T describe my inferiority ? "—1i. 22. 


The other change to which wr is subject, namely that into X, 
yields the Bengali objective Ñ. 


In Gujarati works the affix of the objective, is Sometimes 


written without the anuswára, and thus resembles one form of- 


the gehitive affix; but it will be shown hereafter that the 
resemblance is accidental only. 9 

‘§57. Tue IwsrRuMENTAL. This case possesses a special i im- 
portance in the seven languages, from the fagt that in most of 
them, owing to "the peculiar system of prayoga or vonstruction 
which prevails, it takes the place of the nominative before verbs 
in the past tenses—a practice which makes these lan guages in 
this respect difficult to foreigners. In the cumbrous Marathi 
especially, the correct use of the prayoga isu sort of pons asinorum 
` to beginners, and even in some instances to natives themselves: 
he forms of the instrumental are these: , 


Hindi Т. а ле { 
Panjabi . . . . nai. Э 

Marathi . . . . nen, en, én, pl. nin, hin, Sit 
Gujarati . . . . & i 


4 Nepali . Te 


N 
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Sindhi has no form for this case, but’ uses the simple oblique 
or crude form Without any affix; so also do the early and middle 
age Hindi poets, a8 will be shown in the latter part of this section. 
Gujarati, in addition to the e, which may also be.regarded ас 


. originally mérely the шш form, has also certain pleonxstic 


affixes; thus it writes î a 109, Sq TO “by God,” “by means 
of God," also 9 Үе or ms vit, which latter is strictly an 
ablative, ‘and will be considered under that case. 

Bengali uses the direct prayoga or construction in the past 
tenses of verbs, and has no need of an instrumental to take 
the placmof the nominative; but when it requires to indicate 
instrumentality, the literary language employs such words as 
TIT, ACU, 9141, Usa; while the common speech uses the 
participles of the verbs “to do” and “to give," «fx: “having 
done," feat “having given." Both high and low alike also 
borrow the affix of the locative @, as in Gujarati the ablative. 

Oriya, like Bengali, has only the direct prayoga, and, like it, 
supplies the place of an instrumental by WT and sumilar 
words, and. colloquially by SX “haying given,” and such like 
words; but the instrumental is very rarely used in Oriya, the 
` locative affix < usually supplying its place. 

The Gipsy usts sa in the singular and ja in, the plural, but as 
a purè instrumental only; and not as a substitute for the 
nominative. 

Tn those languages in which the past tense of the transitive 
verb requires the instrumental construction, the verb does not 
‘under those circumstances agree with the nominative ease. There 
seems, however, to be an exception to this rule, if my informant, 
a Nepalese pandit, be correct; in the Nepali language. ‘Lhe 


^ pandit gives the past tense thus: 


а @ Ti “I ate," wet a «nu “we ate.” 
3 € Glee “thou atest,” {ЯТ arfi “ye ate.” 
Sq S GAL “he ate,” Bat STAT “they ate.” 


A | 
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In this paradigm we see that the verb changes «its £ermination e — ^ | 
in eagh person, whereas in Hindi it remains fixed, thus: Fi | 
“атат, a4 TUT, etc.“ The peculiarity of the Nepali usage 0 
„iS undoubtedly to be explained by the fact that this form of 
thee instrumental has become so completely fdentified with 73 
the nominativó*as to bé mistaken for it by the ‘vulgar; 
and in all probability, as I shall endeavour to show, the use 
of tlfe wp (+ Hindi Ñ) is a mere modern custom, and origi- 
nally the direct construction was used, and they said 4 rat, 
d WI. 

Although the question more strictly belongs to syntax, | 
yet, in order to establish the correctness of the theory as 
to the origin of the instrumental affix which will be brought 
forward in this section, it will be advisable to give a brief 
description of the question of prayogas as they exist in the 


modern languages. ' 
Тһе dis ауодаз are three in number: kartari, karmani, hdc, + 
which thay be Englished respectiv ely, subjective, objective, and ) | 


impersonal; and what they are will be understood from. the 
following Latin phrases: . b 


Каа. Rex urbem condidit. С 

Karma. A rege urbs condita. = > | 

Bhâva. A rege urbi conditum est. Ur ES | 
{ 
|| 


In the first the verb agrees with the nominative case; ; in the | 
second it agrees with the object, and the subject i is in the instru- = 
mental; in the third the verb is impersonal £ “and neuter, the 
subject in the instrumental, and the object is generally i in the 

oblique form. 


2 “The Kartå prayoga is generally employed in the pr o and 

future tenses; the other two in the past tenses. In Marathi tle. 

: potential, however, takes the Bidva as well as the Kurta; and 
in all the languages except Marathi the Karma and Bhdva con- 
structions are restricted to transitive verbs, Y 


Having thus briefly stated the generel system of construc- 


SS ae ILLI. 


тү? 


Ei 
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ations, we returm to the instrumental case of the noun, EISE it 
will be seen, occupies the place of the subject in two of the con- 
structions. elt is, în the first place, necessary to observe, that in 
Gujarati there 4s an additional form of construction, in which the 
subject is in fhe dative case; and this is, strictly speaking, ‘the 
Karmani construction: for in native grammars the dative, as 
well as the aecusative, goes by the name of Karman or Karma, 
just as wé have in these pages called them both the objective. 
The construction with the instmimental would more accyrately 
be called. the Karane, Karana being the name for that case. 
Secondly, sot only in so archaic a language as Gujarati is the 
dative used indifferently with the instrumental in the frequently 
occurring constructions noted above, but in Nepali the forms of 
the case-affixes are very similar, the dative having ume, the 
instrumental @; and the same similarity exists between the ої 
the Old-Hindi objective and the *i of the Modern-Hindi instru- 
mental; and so also, while is the sign of the datiye-objectiva 
in Gujarati, it is the sign of the instrumental in Marathi. 
. From, these considerations it would seem to result that the two 
forms are identical in origin, and have been confounded with 
one another by the vulgar. For, as regards Hindi and Panjabi, 
-certainly my owtl experience ‘is, that the objective and im- 
personai" constructions are never properly understood by the 
unlearned, and in the rustic dialects'of the Eastern-Hindi area 
are more usually omitted altogether, and the direct or subjective 
construction employed, 

It would be out of place here to go into more detail on .& . 
question sf syntax; but it may be noticed. that the participial Ы 
form fa, with its variant бат, which is almost if not quite 
proved to be the origin of the case-affix "wj, is often used with a 
very wide range Of meanings, and with great laxity of applica- 
tion,—as is natural from its meaning, which may, without 

_yiolence, be diverted to many uses. Thus in Old-Bengali it is 
used in thé sense of “om account of,” “for,” as— 
` е 
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fa afi daft aga UR > = 
SUM ° ^W чая HIT ї—Вїйулран in Pad. 


“For what, O fair one, dost cover thy face? 


= 


H "| 5 
4 Tt has ravished my senses. ^5 


D 


Tt is, however, necessary to inform the reader, that the theory 
aboye stated is not the generally received 0ne;^or, аз these 
languages have never yet been studied scientifically, if would be 
more eccurate to say that it is not the theory held by the few 
scholars who have looked into the question. Trumpp probably 
means his remark upon p. 113 to be taken as a Mere obiter 
dictum, and it seems not to have occurred to him that there were 
serious objections to his derivation. He and others state that 
the affix 9, with its variants, is derived from the case-ending 
of the Sanskrit, The instrumental in Sauskrit ends:in ena in 
the case of a-stems; and down to a late stage of classical Prakrit, 
+his ending is preserved, and occurs even in Chand in Gatha 
passages, and, as stated in $ 48, suryiyes in Marathi as 1, 
where the final 4 has been weakened to anuswára. In Gujarati, 
also, the e of the instrumental has been mentioned in the above- 
quoted section as a quasi-synthetical termination; but % will be 
observed that this ena loses its n; and that we cannot in any way 
get @ out of it, unless we suppose a termination #4 to start 
with, which does not exist. In general, the modern languages, 
throwing aside the complications of the various Sanskrit inflec- 
tions, adopt those of the a-stem only, and; the fow traces of the 
. synthetic system that still survive are, without exception, to be 
* referred to that stem. We should hardly be justified in looking 
to the terminations of any other stem for the origin of modern 
forms; nor in this case would it much help us if we did: for; in 
all but the a-stem, the instrumental termination is эү; and 
although in masc. or neuter stems ending with a vowel аш 2 
inserted, making the whole termination зт, yet this Ҹу is 
regarded by Bopp, i. $ 158, as euphonic only, and not an 


و 


а A 
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* organic portion of the word. Even “from wip, however, we 
could not get the anuswara of 31; and if this affix were really, 
as the theòry assumes, a relic of an old synthetical case- 
ending, we should certainly find it in full force from the earliest 
s times; whereas, on the contrary, the modern origin of Я аап 
instrumental with the objective construction, has struck many 
scholar’, and is, I believe, now generally admitted. Some 
instances may here be adduced of this construction in the older 
poets to show that they did aot use an affix 9 or Was an 
instrumental. 
Charid ases the direct or subjective construction even with the 


preterite of transitive verbs; thus— 


pe == TX uit UT It 
| яз feat ч Sat AT Pr. R- i. 49. 
| «Топ times the King asked, 
Й The Brahmin gaye no answer in the matter." TA 
& —nwhere, in modern classical Hindi, we should have {Ts a чет 
n and fast si (гат. 
| "Where the subjectis a pronoun, it is often put in the oblique 
crude form, and ће verb agrees with the object, as— 


° 
faa TT Stet | SH 1—1. 136. 
° “Не protected the Brahmins.” 


2 Неге faa is plural oblique, and ŞIÎ the old form of the 
| preterite fem. of UIT, agreeing with XT; again— 
4 200057? E FFU OT чате III 11. 


P “Who made heaven, earth, the seven hells.” 


H 


) * The various nouns agree with FR, which is neuter plural; 
while Ее, the subject, is oblique singular. In the passage 
above quoted, i. 49,foccur two lines close to each other, each 


| with a different construction— 


o 
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LJ 
fefe =й AT aT aa aT" ^ 
““Не who killed the snake оп шу father’ s neok g 


С m in the next line but one st gat ощ. In Ње first we have 
the agent in the oblique fafa; in the second it is in the nomina- 


tive sT— X ° 
чап iag =й nr v 
. ae чїєнтє чаї абс «ТЕТ Н. 124. 
боой speed the Chandel made, ^ 


(Saying) *Parimál hath written this,’ he gave.it into 15 Hand. P 


Here the agent is in the nom. singular, although 4he verbs 
Atat and ait, being both preterites of transitive verbs, would 
in Modern-Hindi require the objective construction. 

Coming down to later times, we find Kabir employing the 
oblique construction without 9. 


; fare абат ata ATE wer i d 
TET Wife fare TE urs l—Ramaini, 38 


“He who taught the Kalama in the Kali Yug, - 
Having searched, did not find the power (pf Allah).” 


— а 2 


fared and fare are both plural oblique; but the construction 
is irregular, as the Arabic words dalS kalama and EEG kudrat 
are both feminine, and we should expect чете and ur. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to expect such a refinement 
from the weaver-sage, who wrote his language as he found it, 
without troubling himself much about the words housed, The 
fact that Kabir was a man of the people, and not a pandit, 
gives us great confidence in his writings as evidence for the 
way the ordinary folk of those days talked ; and this confidente 
would be greater could we be sure that his writings had not 
been tampered with by meddling scribes. Again, he uses 


the direct construction in s У 
o 


а 
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fe alae Rat Fel чча Tet ate ETT d 
FINI эта eta ЗЕ іч aaa TT 
к — Sakhi 183. _ 
Kabir touched not ink or paper, he took not pen in hand; 
He made Ебу the lord to whom is glory in ig four ages." 


Here 9% is nominative to the three transitive preterites eget 
“touchéd,” «wt “took,” and stat “made known:” and EUM 
regard to the first verb, its objects are аб, which is fem., and 
ята (Az, which is mase.; the second verb has for its-object 
TAA (4.3), which for some reason is always fem. in Hindi, and 
the verb i8 fem. also, and thus agrees with its object. It must 
be obseryed, however, that the word Kabir would, if treated as 
a Hindi word, have the same form in the oblique as in the 
nominative, and we may thus fairly regard it as oblique in this 
place. The yerbs would then all regularly agree with their 
objects, as in the Karmani construction; in which case, if Kabir 
had known of the modern use of я as a sign of the instrumented, 
he would Дош have used it. Another— 

° Мает яя чча чї 9191 19 Fa d 
o тат Ua St stat зїї Weg fau Жї 1 
—Sakhi 176. 
6 «J have se for all the yrorld, no one weeps ‘for me, 
That man weeps for me who contemplates the word.” 


> Here Ñ, though used in Modern-Hindi as a^nominative, has 
поё yet lost its true force as instrumental of the first personal 
pronoun, “of which €i (TER (wen ) is the true nominative. 

The yse of % as an instrumental is quite unknown to Behari 
Lal, an whose Satsii it does not occur once. Tulsi Das is 
agdally ignorant of it, as— 
яа TEATS ux fug TA 1 
‘When Raghunath conquered his enemies in battlo."— 4ranya-h. 208. 

Without prolonging, this inquiry by adducing any more 


. о E 


o 
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examples, it may be said, as a general dedyctign from the, 
practice of the Old-Hindi poets, that they are ignorant of the 
° use of @ as an instrumental case-affix, and? use thes objective 
construction, as a rule, with the oblique form of the noun, indi- 
cated, where there is any oblique form, by the afix e; and that ' 
in this respect Sindhi, Gujarati, and, as far as we know anything 
about it, Old-Panjabi, agree with Hindi, while one at least of the 
Marathi forms of this case is a relic of the Sanskrit sace ol 
It would thus appear that, on the decay of the synthétical system, 
and the fusion of all the case-endings thereof into the one oblique 
form of the analytical system, no trace of the instrumental as 
a separate case remained, and its place was supplied | by the 
objective for many centuries. A partial revival of this case 
took place at a later period, probably about the reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the form Ti, hitherto used for the dative, began 


gradually to be extended to the noun when used as the E 


of a transitive verb in the past tense, and thus sj came in High- 
Hindi to be used as an instrumental. 

The reason for fixing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as the period when this innoyation occurred is, that, as my 
learned friend Professor Blochmann! has shown, it was about 
that time that the general admission of Hindus to offices under 
the Empire began to bear fruit;in the Persianized.-form of 
Hindi which we call Urdu; and this new phase of the language 


was based, to a great extent, on the dialect of Hindi spoken in <- 


the provinces adjacent to the Court, in which the form sj was in 


две as a dative. 
Marathi supplies yet another argument in favour of the - 
n © 
theory now under discussions. In that language the instru- 


1 T wish to take this opportunity of paying my tribute of respect to this profüund 
scholar, whose knowledge of all that pertains to the Court Gnd Government of the 
brilliant Mughal dynasty of India is singularly minute and accurate, and whose 
splendid edition and translation of the «Ain Akbari ” is the most valuable contribution 
to our information on this subject that has yet appeared, displaying an industry, 
depth of research, and range of knowledge, worthy ef the highest admiration. 


a 


© 


7 
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omental in Y which has heen shown to ke a relic of the Sanskrit 
Us, is felt to be too weak by itself to express the instrumental 
relation reper, аз distinguished from the merely constructive 
‘instrumental ;.and where direct instrumentality is required. 
to be expressed, we find a case- affix added : thus, * by means of 
a weapón;" is We men, where WR alone i8 not felt to be 
explicit enough. On the other hand, 5i, so far from being felt 
to be an old half-abraded synthetical case-ending, is recognized 
as a distinct word, and has even‘ yet hardly ie its place as a 
оазе-айїх, but is often used as a postposition attached to the 
genitivo cg5e: thus we have such forms*as arat a= “by him,” 
where @TANT is genitive masculine. It must be borne in mind 
that thére are three grades of formative additions to a noun in 
these languages. First, and oldest, those affixes which are 
remains of the Sanskrit case-endings and are fully and com- 
pletely incorporated with the stem and inseparable from it. 
Second, and next in point of time, those affixes which haye been 
adopted ‘to supply the place of case-endings when these ‘latter 
had become so much abraded as no longer to mark case-relations 
with sufficient accuracy, and which are not integral portions of 
the stem-word, but are attached to its oblique form. Third, and 
latest, those adverbs, particles, and postpositions which are 
recognised’as independent words, and are attached to the stem- 
word after it has already received its case-affix. It will be seen 


- that the degree of coherence of these three grades is exactly in 


‘Proportion to their antiquity. Consequently, when we find 

“a in the third òf these categories, we cannot admit it to bea 

relic of the synthetical system, because, if it were, it would be 

in the first category, ; 

Marathi has plural forms for all its ANE of forming the 

instrumental; tlius— i 
Singular V has pl. € and Жї. 
Ер ы, Wf. 


z* wu B 


oe 
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In this particular, popular usage seems to havo extended.to allo 
three affixes. a plural which was originally appropriate only to 
one; and the use of к in the singular is parallel to that of the 
ablative form #4, which, as shown in $ 51, has-been extended 
to е singular from being originally plural only: for yt must 
be taken to be ofiginally a plural also. The form xf is 4 synthe- 
tical relie, being merely a lengthening of the, Prakrit fg, 
Sanskr. fart (Lassen, p. 310); wft is more correctly written at, 
and is, I think, another instante of the connexion between, the 
instrumental and the dative. Such a word as RAT, or gardi, 
“by a god,” would correctly be divided Sata + Ẹ (fer €), and 
not gat + df. Hoernle has shown (J. A. S. B. vol. xlii. p. 61) 
that the form eaTatat, used as a dative in Marathi poetry, has 
similarly been treated as though it were eat + aTa, which is 
erroneous, as there is no such word as атай. The word should 
be divided Sata + sat; the latter word being a Prakrit form 
xo "mW “оп account of.” In these two cases we have à con- 
<ә struction exactly parallel to that of atat Ti above, where the 
affixes are only in the third degree of cohesion, and are attached 
to the genitive of the noun: for, as explained above, $ 52, жата, 
though now used as a dative, is really WOW = Sk? зә. 
Lastly, for the gonfusion still existing between the two cases 
may be cited the curious construction ‘still common in Panjabi 
in such phrases as SF Si ataut at = “he was to have come," * 
literally “by or to him to come it was"— 
or “ab illo veniendum erat," where we may call Ba та datitre 
or an. instrumental, as we please. Native grammarians call it 


` the latter. oos 
°mhe above considerations leave no doubt in my own mind of 
the truth of the theory that the forms of the instrumenta 
affix now in use are originally datives which have been trans- 
ferred to the instrumental. Other similar cases of the affixes of 


one case having passed over to another will be met with as we 


go through the remaining affixes. o К 
„о 


o 
1 case% 


o 


TO 6 


nn 5 е 2; 
“illi yeniendum erat,” 
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ə $58. TxzsAnLATIVE.— The terminations of this case in + 
Sindhi and Marathi have already been shown to be remains of 
old synthetic case-endings. Marathi has no other méthod of 
expressing the sense of “from;” but it, like all the other, 
languages, uss the “oblique form of the noun, together with а 
long střing of affixes, or rather postpositions, to express mean- 
ings which it has been customary with grammarians roughly to 
class together under the head of ablative. Л 

Strictly speaking; however, the ablative is that case, which 
expresses procession from, or, as it is called by Sanskrit gram- 
marians, AUST; and I shall here therefore only notice those ' 


affixes which convey the meaning “from.” These are— 


Hindit IN st. 
Panjabi . . . Wd. | 
Sindhi . . . . Ti, Gi, di. 
Gujarati . . . Ñ. 

^ Owe oc n wo kd 


` Bengali has no form for the ablative, but. uses a postposition 
wd, which has been explained above, $51. The origin of the 
form @ appears to be the Skr. adverbial ablative aq, as in 
MATT: “from fne village," iû Pr. qt, where the o has been 
softened through û toe. If Chand it is often written ў, as— 
aT gat a SUT | 
“From his race sprung.”—i. 164. 
Q у ^ 9 
яя erp ss чы | 8 
“Say ye (and) I make him slain from life.” —i. 178. 
(Фе. give the word and I kill him). 


> 
9 


I think the anuswara here is merely an inor: ganic addifion, as 
it so frequently is. Concerning the origin of yf}, there is much 
obscurity. No scholar, as far as I know, has as yet thrown any 
light onit. The most probable “supposition is, that it is of the 


"vor, п. 15 
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same origin as @, bùt with the particle fg added, so that WT, 88 
. would stand for qét, the vowel being lengthened. This appears | 
to be Vans Taylor's idea (Gujarati Grammaz, p. 645; but he 
seems also to think the form may have arisen from a fusion of 
“the. two forms of the Prakrit ablative in atq, mg, and f, 
ecd is possib'e, but not probable; as Tq is too old. a form, 
haying passed into MF and ars before the period of the origin 
of Gujarati. 
i For the Sindhi чї, etc., Trumpp offers no satisfactory 
account, merely remarking that 1t is allied to the objective sign 
а (278), but with the termination of the ablative "Wb Sit, eto. 
added. More will be said on this point when Sieg the 


e 


postpositions. 

The Oriya € appears in this form in the earliest documents 
we possess, and а fuller form dTX is common in modern times. \ 
Tt will not, I think, be contested that we have here the Prakrit 7 | 

| 
i 


ү ablative in "mg; so that the forms would be Sir. rema, Pr. TE 

SUI; STUY, ae. j bry Y 
The Hindi affix 9, usually applied to the ablative in modern 

writings, does not really mean “from,” but “with,” and comes 5 
under the head of postpositions; but as it is now used as a case- 
affix,—that is, with the oblique form of the noun, and not, as | 
pure postpositions are, attached to,the genitive or other, case, = 
it will be better to consider it here. @ is softened from an older, 
form @f, still used constantly in the rustic dialects of Hindi, — x 
and this leads us back to the full form aa, which is the Sanskrit 
adverb qai “with.” Chand uses it after Yerbsof speaking, just 

* as @ is used in Modern-Hindi— M 


095, 
me Ga бити SE il 
“Quoth the messenger to Рон. е 16. Y s \ 
me efe 99 99.1 4 | 
бшш the wife to the husband."—i. 7. ^ 


in which Hs instance it precedes the noun to whichat baler 85 


о 
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» Sindhi Pets ai, and 3i; Gujarati si or St, sued in poetry 
in the general sense of “with,” though in some grammars 
erroneodsls called a locative, probably also belongs to this group: 
and in Old-Hindi we meet with an intermediate form 99, to, 
which correspond the Sindhi forms arg and qu. In Old- 
Bengali we meet with 99, which, however’ is probably for ñ, 
the forn? used in the Modem language. Thus Chandi Das 
(а. 1460) has— 7 ^ 3 
«чч Het а Aa fafa TAT Ga ||— Pad. 1307, 26 
“Оп the banks of КЕ beneath ү Кайаша tree, she met with 


2 Shyama,’ 
and Kasi Das (Mahabharat 415, b. 6) : 
"HX 99 99 qe ae faa Ta 1 


* With whom in the forest fight the three men?" 


Tulsi Das uses aa in his Ramayan frequently — 


чїє чч asa ЧЇ чтят C M 
“With him Yajnavalkya afterwards found (it).’—Bala-ké And: 14. 
i ai qf fast ge чч EN 
“1 afterwards haying heard it with my own guru.”—7. 


i fast aa ЧӢ at яте 1 


_ „a She spake with Trijata, ‘clasping her hands together.’ 
—Sundar-kand. 300. 


» § 59. THE Genrrrve.—In all the seven languages, and in 
nfost of the subordinate dialects, the system that prevails for 
this case is to add to the oblique form particles which vary thei 
terminations so as to agree with the governing noun. In'other 
words, the genitive case-affix is adjectival, and agrees with the 
gov erning noun just as an adjective would, so that, as has been 
frequently remarked, the construction is not that of the Latin 
patris equus, but “that of paternus equus. Bengali and Oriya 
haying lost all gender and all means of marking the oblique 
form, have also rejected as useless the adjectival form of the 
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genitive; but it will be shown that the affixes which they use o - M 


are closely allied to those used in some of the other languages. 


The forms are as follows: ° Бле 
°° ibid, 56a ecc Jb Marathi. . . e. . chû. 
^ © Panjabi . Bs dû. Bengali . o. er. 
Sindhi . 2. . о. (DAP ius. GH 
span Jule. Xue log i [e 


о. 

The frst five languages inflept this form, Thus! ЖЕ has* 
зт, 3, 9; Panjabi et, Z, 91, feat; and so with the others. 
Bengali and Oriya remain unchanged; and omitting them for 
the present, it will be seen that the principle of making the 
genitive case of the noun into an adjective runs through all the 
other five.. It also prevails in the allied dialects. Thus Mar- 
wari has XT, W, etc.; Mewari got; the Konkani dialect of 
Marathi «fT, aft, Sf, etc., as well as qt, Wt, Чї; Kashmiri de, 
afg, dst, сіс, 

The genitive is the most difficult of all the cases to, account 
for; and, as there has lately been considerable discussion akout it 
between high authorities, one cannot but approach the kiotty 
subject with some trepidation, t taking as our starting-point the 
modern Hindi forms Т, Ñ, ait. When the governing noun 
is masc. singular nominative, the genitive takes the affix "WT, 
as TTT TET “the horse of the father." The affix ait is Sale 
when the governing noun is feminine, no matter what be its 
number or ease, as qrq at Bret MC mare?of the father; 5 
=ч al Frei “Ше father’s mares.” When the governing 
‘noun | is masculine, but not in the nominative singular, wis 

cused, as Tq ® BTS AY ATT, he beat the fathe?’s Borse." 
Hindi has only these three forms, and the reason of this} is 
„ that its adjective is not inflected any more thar this (see § 56). 
Tt may next be noticed that there is evidence to show that a 
letter X has dropped out of all these forms. 
i Qunha-Rivarà, Grammatica da lingua Coneapi (Goa, 1859), p? 38. 
a Ф 


о 


x 
ا ا‎ 
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The Bhojpuri, a widely-spoken rustic dialect of Bihar in the 
eastern Hindi area, has in its pronoun, of the third person the 
genitivé difixes ŞU, ax, though I have never heard sz. 
With this agrees the language of the Chinganas or Gipsies 
of Turkey, whose genitive is formed by koros which does not 
change for gender of number, though the closely allied adjective 
in qo, which Paspati (Tehingianés, p. 53) distinguishes, from 


о 
«the genitive, does. Thus, Balameskoro manush, “a Greek man,” 


Balameskeri gaji, “a Greek woman.” e 
The Marwari dialect, as spoken in the present day, uses, as 
mentióndl above, the forms Xr X, 9: thus эта Я UATE 


` TIT тәте WTATSTT * Here come I the merchant of Ram- 


garh, the Raja’s treasurer ;” тетет xt TAT sg west 
чт “I hold the treasurership of the kingdom, from which I 
have acquired dignity.” 

Nepali has = Н. ar; T= H. а; and f= Н. at. Nepali 
having set up as a distinct language on the formation of the 
Hindu kingdom of Káthmándo in А.р. 1322, we should expect 
to find it perpetuating the Hindi of the date when it separated 
from the parent stock, and we are thus led to conclude that, as 
early ds the fourteenth century, the X had dropped out of many 
rustic dialects as regards the noun; while as regards the pro- 


noun, it is retained in all of them to the present day ; and, with 


the exception of M. and §., the genitive of all the personal 
pronouns in all.the languages of this group is formed by an 
Affix whose typical letter is X. А 

One step further back from modern times takes us to our only 
authorities for mediæval Hindi—the poets. These eccentric 
gentlemen are very fond of omitting case-affixes altogether, and 
stringing in ong line a number of nouns in their crude form, 
leaying the reader to make sense of them as best he may. I am 
not here alluding to Chand, but to writers far more modern 
than he, as Tulsi Das and Bihari Lal. When, however, they do 


а Marwari Khyáls, p. 3, ed. by Rey. J. Robson, Beawr, 1866. 
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С) 
condescend to use case-affixes, they use seyeral вбрагаќе sets © | 
of forms. ^ 5 f 

First, and commonest, are the forms now in modern use: D 
Al, 91, al; but of these FT is generally and, in thé best editions 
written «p or €T. From this we gather that this affix, what- p 
ever its origin, is undoubtedly an ‘adjective of old standing, the 
form э being the older form of the masculine nominative of 
a-steme, which always end in o in Prakrit, and still retain this o, 
in G. = and S. aft, as well as in Konkani ү. Examples аге: 
wr SIRT чаҳ fafaa атеї NIST, 
. W Тач at ч те aset 305. 
* He burnt the city in a moment, 
Only not the house of Vibhishan. _ 
ait fore at attefa яна tests 1—4. 
„ “ОЁ whom he has made unlimited boasting.” p 
8 qus fester mp 9 Ой Ii 208. | 
н “Hear, O Vibhishan, the 10148 custom." m y | 


In this last instance at, though feminine, has the masculine — — 
Eie form of the genitive; and this would seem to show that ы 
Ж was used with the oblique of both genders, for ee is here 

the objective, though without the case-sign. 

A few instances may be taken from the "Bhaktamála of | 
"Nübhaju (circa д.р. 1600, the tiké is а little later):— » - A 
UU IMRT чїй Wü Wu at єч чї wea чїч 4а ях 

яте Bh. 133, 1, гй. 
“Came Vamdeb afterwards, he asked Namdevj jû, ‘Tell me in full the 
very pleasant account of the milk.’” 


ANS яп TITS ATA BATT BT FUT 1 "oig 
“A new zest in amorous poetry, an ocean of impassioned love. xd 
—ib. 44, mii 
fee чї ITU Û EUT ата? 1 gt 


0 ‘In imitation of Narsingha, he smote Hiranakus (Hirany yakasipu)." 
10049, máb — * 


"ў 
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E Extremely Common iù Tulsi Das is the form wx; this is 


noticeable because affording a connexion with the Bhojpuri 
oat and the Gipsy Лоло. It is not declinable, and does nof 
therefore make the genitive into an adjective. Instances abound, у 
the following are а few :— “© 


cce 


etes. пз friendly speech of the monkey." ja under, 500. 


яа = эп Gad щч TIT | ч 
єз To. dayi qe fruit of the good deeds of all has passed aw; ay." —Ay.-k. 343. 


NM : aft ETF WE aT WUT I 
‘Quickly take away (this) fool's life.” —Sundar-k. 304. 
In some copies a feminine form af% occurs; but this is 
written «qx in others. 
afu af< emer Че ux П 
“The pride of a monkey is in his tail."—Sundar-k. 304. 


=ч чча аат fx ята! 


e "Hearing with his ears the word of {теасһегу.””—[ў. 309. 


Kabir uses this form— 


afe ae afa fara we TT i) 
ATT TES ATA HAT STAT d 
“Phere was there no day nor night, 


Of-him (i.e. the Creator) tell ES is the race and caste?” 


—Ram. vi. б. 
С 


* Tt is not, howeverpfrequent in his poems; and, when it occurs, 
is chiefly used with the pronouns as in the lines just quoted. 

At ‘this point comes in Bengali with its genitive in TT, 
which, like Tulsi Dàs's genitive in «X, does not change for 
gender or case.» In Old-Bengali this case takes the affix аҹ, 
which still survives in certain adjectivally used forms; but, in 


accordance with modern Bengali pronunciation, now takes long. 


å, and becomes «TX. Thus they say, ATT “of to-day," 
атата, “of to-morrow,” or “yesterday,” in such phrases'as 
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“your letter of to-day has arrived,” “the affair of yesterday; 

also Чут; VATA. “of that place,” “of this pees 2 The 
Oriya genitive in 4X also belongs to this category.” In the 
‘singular it has lost its 9, because in Oriya the final ¢ a of stems 
ending in thatoletter is preserved, so that we Std read WT 
ghara, not, as in H. or P., ghar. From this it results that when 
the affix 91$ was added, the ат stood alone between two vowels, 
and was, according to the general rule, elided. It ought to have: 
thus produced ghara+ar=ghardr; but the tendency of Oriya is 
to shortening unaccented vowels, and, whatever may, kare been 
the place of incidence of the accent in ancient tinfés, in the 
present day it is certainly on the stem-syllable in ghdray. Ооп- 
sequently, instead of ghardr, we get gharar. In Bengali the 
same thing occurred, and the present form of the genitive 


in er is, in all probability, another exemplification. of the - 


often-remarked tendency of this language to corrupt @ into e. 
This view is supported by the fact that, in many cases where 
custom had previously led to the rejection of the final « of the 
stem, the genitive even in Bengali is formed by а, ‘аз in Oriya. 
If further confirmation were needed of this origin of the x geni- 
tive, it would be found in the Oriya plural, where the = is still 
preserved. Oriya, as above noted, § 43, adds to the stem the 
word ata, to form the plural. This word takes in the nom. the 


form 919 for animate, and aTa for inanimate objects; and in 


the oblique we, which is probably for atafa, like the Old- 
Hindi plural Adding to ata the genitive form qx, we got 
the modern Oriya genitive atag T, wherein the = has been 
preserved, quite according to rule, by being incorporated with 
the preceding nasal. Bidyapati sings— d 


° 


жетй fag чот AAT атақ TIT HTK 1—РАа4. 984, 5. 


“I was a virtuous woman, І haye become unchaste through delighting 
in his words." 


In his poetry, however, as in Kabit’s, this formis more 


emm RR c———— - ت‎ 
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É frequently thet with in the pronouns; in the genitive of nouns 


he genergily drops the X, and uses only qi: as— 


pee ёч чтчт= ча TET 1—Рай. 985, 2. VN 
“The loy orale geod main is like a line (engraved on) stong КА, 
° Яаа TU WES Aa WIS 1—Раа“ 
o Every one will вау (it is) the quality of love.” 
“_ Baa aed FUT Te жа li—Pad. 109, 67 
“Tt increases like the iis of the lotus." 


То Ьез classed together with these forms is, I E ieri the 


"Marathi affix qT, denoting “a resident of,” as in {чч 


“а man of Chiplun.' Here also I would place the Marwari 
xt, where the initial = has been rejected, and the still further 
corrupted Mewari get, and Konkani «t. 

Passing on from «x and its variations, we must come to a 
fuller form xt, 91. This was first pointed out as a genitive 
by Hoernle in his articles in the Journ. As. Soc. B., and I have 
since found additional confirmation of his view from other in- 
stances. The two passages which were first noticed are in Chand. 


feit «me “ars misi WR 1 

frat fefe wi fete msaa ACT xxi. 29, 9. 
4 The kettle-drum made a noise, the armies wheeled, 

The sight of the Ch&huyán was lost from yiew.” 


That is, the two armies lost sight of each other from the dust 
they raised. The second passage is very obscure, and the render- 
ing is tentative, only ; there 85 however, no doubt about the 
genitiye: 

Slt та эч ASIA а 1 
atta faced ГЇ ER TÛ ax. 141,7. 
í Blindly ran the elephant of the Cháhuván ; 

Making a circuit, he surroundéd (the enemy) on all four sides.” 


There are other passages also where this form occurs. In 
fact, it ir used whenever a rhyme is wanted for the preterite of 


5 ^N 
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FUAT “to turn." Kabir, howeyer, uses it in fhe middle of à 5 


yerse :— " 
MAS ЖГ ATE =п ala AL VS VTE? 
S ЗЯ чоч E чта ASST ATS ll— Sakhi 153. 
he society o^ human beings, into that let no one hastily plunge; 
In one field feed the tiger, the ass, and the tow.” 
CIN WR @ч TT ATT AT чє 9191 
Va TÛ Afa Ge MST ST ачта Sakshi 42 
“ Of ignorance are three qualities, thé bee (i.e. life) has there taken up 


colt 


his abode; li^ 
On one branch three fruits, the brinjal, sugar-cane, and cotton. 
атая AC AGU Че чт чая I ° 


aa «(тат ачта AX TET =й 919 ll—Sakhi 77. 
“(As from) the clouds of Srávan drops fall from the sky, 
АП the world has become Vaishnaya, giving ear to the gurus.” 


(Here этдята= Lot, T= Li). Tulsi Das also knows 
this attix, thus— $ 
ag aza fea afa 991. A 
aqa nitfa iz fre ALT u—Ayodhyü-k. 53. — 
“Wor many days there was great expectation, uae 
Omens арӣ certainty of a meeting with tho*friend." ә 
afa wa sfa чач чаа 1 * 
fara qafa afa aa ext |—Lanka-k. 6. 
“ Hearing this speech of the son of the wind, 
Smiles Raghupati looking at the morkey’s, body.” є 0 
yai Sha VT FIT WXTII—Arenyade 26. 
“Seeing the smoke of (the bodies of) Khara and Düshana?" 


The form 91, with its changes for gender and case, is also 


1 This is one of Kabir's obscure didactic utterances. THe means that ignorance, 
or rather the condition of unassisted human nature, has the three qualities of айа; 
rajah, and tamah, in which life, compared to a bee among flowers, is sunk: Tt K he 
says, as if one branch should bear such different products as those menticned. 


o 


= 


1 à o < 
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-а 
* in use in Ol&-Gujarati, and the range óf forms is gib than in 
Hindi; thus we haye— 1 ^ 
SU м а м. mS o MENT 
| With a mesing. WT Erg EIS 
B 6 : 
n. pl. 


Illustrations are— а ; 


р! чча а аса а TST аса 
м Samul Das, Padmavati, 64.1 


a? GU have kept at home the son of Champak.” 
ча Фа tI а т arg аты] атас \ 


“Let there be an order of Your Majesty, I will suck the sea-dry.” 
—id. Angadavishthi in Kávya-d. i. 23. 


ЕБ китай Ен TT EX 
* Having left the waves of Ganges, he goes on to the bank and drinks 
from a well.” 
ë —Narsingh Meheta in Kavya*dcii. 4. 


о» оёр. SET id. me. ° 

| » Oblique ST and ae id. Эт and Be. 
2 То complete the range of illustrations, І may add here a 
remarkewhich was accidentally omitted from its right place a 


page or two back, that Bidyapati’s genitive in æ, formed by 
omittixig the x of Rt, is also ай in Old-Hindi. Thus, Tulsi 


\ It i8 a well-known and frequently used affix in Gujarati. 


1 Das has— 
ele т fag wag чч чн m чт Ayk. 334. 
d yj To obey) a father's command is the crown of virtue." 


| И Апа it occurs in Chand: — 


ufc sux fam af 1 


® “Wari can saye in an instant."—4i. 60. 


د 


‘In this place Afg is= aÑ, and is used in the third grade of 
` cohesion with the genitive of the governed noun, so that {з= 
Ls is a genitive (f&si— wu), and q is shortened from аг or AT. 


1 From Lecky's Gujarati Grammar, p. 250. 
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The various facts that have been adduced havê Brought us up” 
to the edge of the gap.of the dark ages; and, before leaving 
terra firma for the region of analogy and the Goudland of 

. inference, it may be as well to sum up what we Haye gained. 

Tindi forms its genitive by affixes which produce an adjectival 
construction; these are «T, w ait. Of these aq is written 9 
in Nepali, and in many rustic dialects, also in mediteval “poetry. 

Bhojpuri has a pronominal genitive in 919, ae. Marwari 

- has XT, X, XY. Tulsi Das and other writers have Hq, with a 
feminine afg, which is doubtful. Oriya has @q in tho genitive 


plural, апа aq in that of the singular, which latter is due, ûs is also ` 


the Marwari xt to loss of the @. Bengali had «с in pronouns, 
and has «TX still in certain adjectival formations ; and its pre- 
sent genitive UT is formed from wq by loss of а and softening 
of. the й (resulting from the coalition of the final а of the stem 
with the initial a of the termination) into e, more suo. The 
.gipsies have preserved the qj and the x; both in their genitive 
koro, which, when used as an adjective, has a feminine keri. 
Old-Hindi апа Gujarati have a fuller form of this genitive 
affix— ACT, TÛ, Eie : 1 
Beyond these facts, there is, as far as we know; nothing further 
to be adduced; and the question now is, what is the origin of 
these forms? Тһе form XY is found in one of those Straps of 
Apabhranéa saws which Sastri Vrajlal has quoted in his admir-” 
able little work. He unfortunately does not give the authors 
name, and gives the date as Samvat 1551. (a.D. 1495), whichis 
very modern for Apabhranía; but the language of the lines ‘is 
older than this date :— 2. 
Brat HLT AHL STR ALT FE Od } 
daa TO ачай affa qure we i iu 


“(Constipation at eighty-six, falling in love with one’s female slave, ; d 


Wrapping oneself in a blanket, show that death is near.” 


This might pass for Old-Hindi or Old-Gujarati; and it is note- 
worthy that the language is precisely identical with that which 
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oHemachandm writes about аз а Prakri& It may, therefore, be 
permitted to us to regard the form тС as one which ascends 
into the 3Prakrit Stage, or that of decaying but still existent 
synthetical forms, and it is consequently a form which has not , 
yet become a тйеге affix, but still retains something of the natare 
of an inüependent word, and, as such; has a meahing of its own. 

. We shall'see, as we go fur ther back in point of time, that in a 
slightly earlier age this word is capable of being used alone as 
an integral constituent portion of a sentence. 

There has lately been a controversy between Hoernle and 
Pischelbon, this very subject; and in a work like this, which pro- 
fesses to lay before the reader such deductions as the author has 
been ablé to make from his own observation, and such facts as are 
generally admitted. by scholars, it would be out of place to enter 
into a.lengthened argument upon questions which are still зир 
Judice, After reading and testing as far as I am able the argu- 
ments of both sides, the conclusion that I haye come toin шу 
own miud is that Hoernle is right, and that the objections of 
Pischél refer rather to details than to the“ general argument. 
Tho reader may judge for himself either from the original 
articles4J. A.S.B., pt. i. p. 124, 1872 ; Indian. Antiquary, vol. ii. 
pp. 121, 210, 368), or from the (ШЕ brief, but I trust 
accurate, abstract of the arguments, 

` The Prakrits have a word Лола, which is used in the plays in 
the sense of “done by,” “connected with,” “belonging to,” and 
the like. It is to ‘this word that the genitival form xy is 
referred by the ' "writers above mentioned. It also occurs 28 
Тегака. .Hoernle derives it from Ње Skr. past participle жга; 
Pischel, ‘following Lassen and Weber, derives it from /tdrya. 
Hoérnle’s process is as follows: rq becomes in Prakrit аба, 

‘just as за becomes sqft and wa changes to vfq; then the 
a drops out according to rule,” "leaving TFT, which is the 
same word under a slightly different method of spelling as 
Chand’s #at, a form, in use all through medieval Hindi. 
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afat or mA? makes Gp just as naturally us mà makess 
eect through ef (see Vol. I. p. 135). Pischel seems 
"о mistake Hoernle's Weaning, and to labour unger-thè dis- 
,2dvantage of knowing nothing of the modern danguages. A 
question like this is not to be settled, like a matter of Greek or 
Latin scholarship, merely by collating texts of written works. 
He urges that keraka is far too modern to have undergone “so 
vast and rapid” a change as that into Bengali er. But, unless 
the whole of this work which ‘I am engaged on is wrong,.the 
most striking feature of the seven languages is precisely the 
“vast and. rapid? change which they have undergor?; sand, in 
this particular instance, a change that took fifteen centuries to 
effect is hardly too rapid. Не relies on Lassen (p. 118), who, 
however, admits that his reason for doubting the derivation of 
"m from wa is merely the absence of an q which could form v 
in the first syllable by epenthesis. Hoernle has shown how this 
. „hight be, and has proved the existence of intermediate forms 
‚„ fedi and afcat. The derivation from 91915 a sort of pis 
aller, a casual thought which appears to have occurred. to Tassen 
when he was hunting for an analogy to åścharya=achchhero. 
Tt does not seem to have struck him or Pischel that the meaning 
of káryam will поё in any way produce a genitive, while,that of 
krita will. Krita means * dpne;? 
pe Br of Tulsi Dás pacts above, af ас=чя= EEL aT 
peech made by the monkey,” is a phrase which would 
easily glide into “the speech of the monkey,” while the phrase 
FAT Fy would require to haye its meaning violently 
b wrenched before it could be got to mean anything of the kind. 
І cannot perceive the drift of Pischel’s objection founded on the 
fact hat kerk is always inflected.. Of course it is, and so is ik 
D descendant Gujarati SD Fat, ete. ; and it is this very quality: 
of being inflected that makes it suitable for an adjectival genitive 
aoe Tt is farther urged that in the later Prakrit dialects keraka 
тете» kelaka. neern us, because’ the later 
e 


o t 
Sand to take as an tistance 


This does not co 


| 
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, written Prakrifs are as artificial as Sanskrit itself, and probably 
were utterly unlike the spoken language. 

Itxmay then, аз a conclusion, be safely stated that Skr. mat 
becomes in Pr. «fum, then Sey and Bay, from which we, 
get CIT and XY, and that from this, shortened into 3T, 
comes the Mod.-Hindi qr; while from 91$, réjecting the final 
vowel as-useless, in the two languages which have dispensed 
with gender and case, the Bengali forms зг and Ux and the 
“Oriya "m and wig are derived. 4 It is possible. that the Mewari 


_ get and Konkani um may be ‘similarly derived from Syra; but ' 


I prefér tg regard them as modifications of an original XT, such 
as we have in Marwari, 
Gujafati has for its genitive affix a series—srT, at, a, ete. 
The early form of this affix, which is found also in Apabhranéa, 
-is quit, quit, aq. Instances are— 
UIT EIT ET cemere AE d 


ER thy thoughts on Hari, O thou of little dt indolent. 3^ 
—Narsingh Meheta, Каууа- -d. ii, 1. 


(Litezally, “ grasp the meditation of Hari.) 


EE TU єт 5] TT TIT | 
Чац TAT Al TTT ате d 
“The man who has cultiv: ated the excellent virtues of Hazi, 
‘The world celebrates his glory.”—7. | 


2 ees f sora тй tat А чап us TT | 
“On account of the shame of Drupadi, he'rushed from Dwárikà in a 
^ v '* 5 breațth.””—ib. ii. 5: 


In this line both forms of the genitive are used, that with "act 
and that with aÑ. Another instance from the Apabhranga 
Was ‘quoted in § 46, Another is— 


HETS TTT AUT TT UTS | 
“The King of Тапка thus speaks."—4j7, i. 16. 


Side by side with this affix, the modern affix in ү, etc., occurs; 
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but this does not proye that it is not a later form of AUT, 7F 
because the poets habitually employ archaic forms side by side ~ 
‘with those of their owe day, as we have seen in the quotations * 
from the Hindi poets in this Chapter. Nor dogs the change of 
“Wo a pcs any difficulty, as Gujaratf is very lax in this 
matter, and in *common gressus, | like Hindi, uses «| $n places 
where W is etymologically correct. ® 
Bearing Th mind that the principle which runi ООП the 
genitives of all these languages is to apply to the noun somé 
affix which shall give it an adjéctival sense, it will not seem 
strange that each language should haye selected its” оул айх 
from the extensive range of adjectival affixes which Sanskrit 
offers. In the present instance it is natural to look оће айх 
99, in such words as ята “ perpetual,” from gat“ аузу Ыы 
yaaa “ancient,” from yq “formerly;” aaa “new,” from 
т “now;” {чая “old,” from fat “long ago." я is gene 
„rally written q in the western Prakrits, and thus aa becomes 
in Apabhranga, as we have seen (8 46), quit. The méaning of 
a accords well with that of an adjectival genitive; and it is 
not strange to see an affix which in the classical language is of 
restricted use, extended by the vulgar to every noun jn their 


language. Although in Sanskrif this affix forms adjectives out 
of adverbs of time only, yet in the Gipsy language'we-Znd the 


corresponding affix ¢no-extended to adverbs of place; as, o 
anglalutno “former,” frome angldl “before” (Skr. AA). 2 
rattutno 1 танк | д i ( ni 

т 2» | «пәм? (Stc 

B arattutno nightly, 4 ie night" (Skr. СТГ). 

* © avgutno™ firstborn,” »  avgo former.” MT. . 
< 
duritno “distant,” » dur “far” (Skr. €x). 80. 


s 
And even to nouns, as— 


gavudno “villager,” » gw “village” (Skr. ITH, н. 919): 
dakarutno “kingly,” » dakar “king? 


o е 


e 
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o With elision of £, just as in modern Gujarati, 


29201000 үш ofcoal" „ angár “coal” (Skr. ETO. 


болыу, » j, var stone"! ч 


The affix WT, 4s also in use in some rustic dialects of Hindi, 
and will probably be found i in Chand, though I ão not remember 
to have seen it there. d 

The “Marathi genitive affix qq has been asserted 5o be derived 
‘from the Н. aq by the change of а into g; but after’ much 
searching I аш unable to fimd' a single other instance of this 
change i in ће whole of this language, and hesitate to believe 
that so common a word as the genitive affix should be the result 
of a phonetic change, which is absolutely isolated and unsup- 
ported by a single analogous process (see Vol. I. p. 209). It 
seems rather to have arisen from the Skr. affix @, meaning 
“produced in,” “sprung from,” in such words as ечат 
“southern,” qrara “western.” Неге, again, it is assumed 
that an affix of restricted application in Sanskrit has cbfained 
a wider use in the vulgar language. In old Marathi poetry this 
affix has a lengthened form faat, faa, and Af; but this 
additional syllable is merely added to eke out the metre, 
and is commonly found after other case- -affixes also, as in 
afa айа meu for =ч. i E 

Sindhi takes as its affix Sit, which Trumpp wishes to derive 
from the Skr. adjectiavl affix q through = to sj, a process for 
which there is no authority. It will be in analogy to the 
derivations suggested for the G. TT and M. qT, to derive 
this affix also from a Sanskrit adjectival termination, namely 
q (ae); il such words as э], CH, AM, UR, and the like. 
The only obstacle to this theory is that sip is added to 
the oblique form; whereas, if every substantive had been made 
into gn adjective by the addition of =, only the stem would 
remain; and the same objection applies to the- derivation 


1 Miklosich, ueber die mundarten der Zigeuner Europa's, ii. 22. 


You. I. à x 19 
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suggested for Marathi =; thus arema; equinus, might give WD 
wd, and thence ERrETIT, but not Srema, as it actually is. 
Perhaps among the unthinking vulgar the custom of sadding all 
the other case-affixes to the oblique form was carelessly extended 
to the genitive also. As regards Sindhi, however,it is, as an al- 
ternative line of i investigation to be pursued, worthy,of coders 
tion whether we have not here the relative enue sp “avho;’ 
thus TT ait wur “the master of the houses," would-be origi- 

. nally, “the master who (is) of theshouses,’ "—the oblique form here 
doing duty as a genitive, which is exceedingly probable when 
we remember how large a part the genitive occupies sin the 
formation of the modern oblique. 

Sindhi and Kashmiri have a genitive affix, S. ү, К. dg- 
The modifications of the Kashmiri genitival affix are very 
eccentric and peculiar, and are given as follows by Elmslie — — " i 

(J. A. S. B., vol. xxxix. p. 101). | 


e Nit singular ( Sing. masc. az fem. aa (sanz js). A 
РІ. masc. fg fem. HF (алга s 0) 


With plural ў Sing. masc. ae fem. fea] (hing jd). . 
| Pl. masc. fefe fem. ете (/iinzah D 


Here not only does the affix vary in concord with the 
governed noun, but it varies with the governing nouit alse, thus 
introducing a double series of confusions. Examples are not- 
given in the meagre article from which these forms are taken, 


" noun 


noun 


and there are contradictions in it which detract from its trust- 
worthiness. Moreover, the author having laid down" at the 
"outset а system of transliteration, straightway deparfs from it; 
* ahd by giving us‘also the words in the Persian character instead |^ 
of the Nagari, he still further misleads the reader. All this 4s 
. very tantalizing, because the few scraps of information which 
we have about Kashmiri are just enough to show that it is one 
= of the most interesting and instructive languages of the group, 
retaining a singularly rich array of archaic words and forms. 
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> There is опо peculiarity, however, of which a firm grasp can 
be taken, namely, the change of initial q into є =. This is a 
well-knciya feature in Zend and in those’ Aryan'languages which 
are situated close to the Zend area (see Vol. I. p. 258). This 
process seems?to explain the origin of the Panjabi genitive in 
сай ©, at, etc. . In Panjabi, the change of q into € is extremely 
frequent, ang it is in its general features a'less archaic language 
than Kashmiri, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose, that’ 
while the latter only suffered q to be weakened to g,in the 
feminine affixes, Panjabi suffered the change to take place in all 
cases, and "we thus postulate an old Panjabi form Чет. This 
form is still used in many rustic forms of Panjabi. Tt and 
Чет are simply.the present participle of the verb “to be,” and 
one often hears Жет Sal = “being,” or жет FET, according to 
the dialect. Wet is the Panjabi version of Pr. «тї, Skr. qreq:, 
from the root aq. One can readily understand how a word 
meaning “being,” when added to the oblique form of a noun, 
would gradually acquire the sense of a genitive; thus, “the 
horse ‘being to me,” or “which is to me,” becomes “my horse,” 
just as in Latin we have the construction “est mihi.’ The 
anuswüra of the present participle is dropped in Panjabi in 
many yerbs, especially in the. more cultivated, portions of the 
country, where the typical ‘or classical form of the language 
ewould naturally be developed; thus, while the rude herdsmen 
of the southern deserts say RTT márendá, “beating,” the 
dyrellers in towns say UT márdd. In this way Чет would 
become Жет, and that again жет, whence by elision of ж we get 
the present, genitive form gT. It is worthy of notice, that this 
` form in gT seems to be of comparatively late origin, and that in 
1e Granth we more frequently find the genitive affix æq, as in 
Hindi.! 


§ 60. Tus Locattve.—The traces of the synthetic system still 


1 Trumpp in J. R. A. S., N.S., уо]. y. p. 198. 


. 
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Р 5 
remaining in this case haye been commented upon in § 48: here o 
we have to notice the modern case-affixes used to express а loca- 


tive meaning. These ate as follows :— ое ° E. 
ear Hindi e A: Bengali Ў 
? Panjabi -3 faq. . Oriya. . X. [ à 
Sindhi. . . "i, HÎN: Nepali . AT.” р 
Gujarati, . . WÎ. Kashmiri manz (Sua). 
Marathi . . ÄR. Gipsy . tel “Ж . 


` o 


The most important group of these endings is that haying 4 
for its characteristic, and we are fortunately able to trace the 
origin of this affix fully back to the earliest times. It is derived _ 
from the Sanskrit adverbially used locative 99, meaning “in р 
fhe middle.” Chand uses a great variety of progresive ng |) 
of this affix, thus showing that even in his time the ch nges 
had been completed, and that he was consciously employing 
archaisms, as he so often does, when he used forms which were 
older than the latest Ñ. Instances are, dropping the final 8j » | 
and thus giving ңы. ° 

А чча ч ua AW fa | 


“Immortal dwelling among mortals.””—1. 3. i 
. E 2 е 
- xe Мч anit esa at ° °° 
“Having said this speech, he came amongst the army."—xxi. 10. * 24 
? 
In this full form the werd retains thes fuller meaning. 
“amongst.” Next comes the solution of the semiyoyel into _ y 
«ils vowel afa, and when a long vowel is required «fg. 
А 4 oe ! 
2 gsm ч diu чє яч I TUS 
«Thousands three fell on the carth.” —xxi. 7, 59. 2S 
. 
[ 
Saas 7S ТОТ afa | | 
“The witch went amongst the queens."—1i. 178. E 
1 Paspati, p. 55. See also p, 500. 1 
8 б b 


BEES — 
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* The natura? t?ansition from Y + tò 3 (see Vol. I. p. 326) 
gives the form afa- ; 
QM 3 NU s 5 
. oo. We a afa fra aera I 
“Fall headlong into the bottomless pit.” —i. 79. 
i 4 


чая 15 here а form of the 3rd person singular preterite for 
gadi whigh would be the Hindi rendering of Skr. ча from 
„HIT, and thus means “was set free;” combined with Wat = 
wea “to fall," it means “was let loose falling,” i.e. “fell un- 
restrainedly or headlong. The order is here, as sometimes in 
Chand; and often in Sindhi, reversed, the postposition becoming 
a preposition. 

Connected with this last form are the forms ata and Asa, 
with inorganic anuswara, and the former with lengthened vowel. 
The final short T is rejected, a fate which frequently befalls final 
short vowels in Hindi. 

saat #ї fer TS эч d 


“They themselves went into the garden.” —xxi. 5, 6. - 


5 М 
. guq is probably a curious termination of gq with Persian 


à él In Р after the fashion of SUT. 
^ Bt UT aad IT Asst |, an 


>) ` «What king, i’ what land.”—xxvi. 18. 


Tn the next line we get— 


a : << Baa аі 
P ? ` 5 “Tn wealthy Ujain.” 


ques Skr. WIT “abounding in (wealth)." A lengthened or 
secondary form, HITT, with & quasi-diminutive termination, 


48 also used, but;with the more definite meaning, “in the middle 


of.” | 

AT ATCT ASAT AE 1 ATTA ATS GATT di 

«The modesty of men and women has gone, in the middle of the month 
of Phágun."—xxiii. 1, 4. 


` 


d X 7А UT 
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month ;— ۸ 4 . 
Suse ач uss ATT 2° E 
. ~‘ Having received the news, she arrived in the middie of the су. 225 
а ў 9 —i. 178. * 
“att йы ата fer яя SUC | ә 
“The enemy fled into the middle of the hills and r И 


е pad 
—alluding to the indecerft songs sung at ће Holi*festival in that à » | 
| 
* 


^ 


A stepsfurther brings us to the rejection of the organic portion- 
. of theeaspirate and retention only of the aspiration (Vok I. 
p. 263, et seqg.), thus producing the extremely comnton form 

* Quis 


ат ѓе TE I 3 

TUT Lea AAA WATT N “ra | 
“Putting musk into lampblack, 

The queen streaks her eyes for ornament.’ —i. 20. 


areas fg! 
s- ° “Grazing in Jhárkhand."—i. 61. e j il 


Tt is frequently lengthened to ате and яїєї. HA à | 


= чаа 


"ufa чаба afa viter eret u 
“Seeing the king sitting in sleep.”—i. 191. 
5 чай < =ч чёт UT At ^ -— 
“The lero Jalhan was smitten, he fell in the field."—Xxi. 964. . ^h 


There is also aycorrupt form 918. 1 J 
AIARA 7% - EL | 
i чта adt ч 191 : 


ie “Tf the husband dies in battle 
(and) the wife does not become a Sati.”—xxi. 175. « 


, 
2 . 


. From this last form, which is properly 9%, by rejection of the 
x comes the present ordinary form Ñ. 
z та атай ATT чата! 
“In one month he colonized a city.” —i. 218. ` 5 


. 
E . 


= 
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* The Sindhisard Gujarati forms are only slight dialectic varia- 


tions from the Hindi type; as is also the Nepali, which has not 
the dnundsika. ; ji р 

Bengali and Oriya often express the locative by adding tke. 
full Sanskrit form 99 to the genitive, and Oriya oddly gives 
the loeative ending sto this word, so that we often hear qTETX 
weit; whae the last word is the locative of a noun HW. 


_ Marathi “also uses wp in the same way, and in poetry the 


archaic атаў, as in Tukaram, Abhanga 1887 :— * 
faa faga set gai тї U Sau qa A ячтатаї N 
«Vithal is the universe, there is nothing besides, thou also art seen in» 
° him.” 

And again— ў , 
сч We warts TE 1 «татат oo TT TR 1 
“Brahma has created the whole universe, in it are his various diver- 
sions and skill."—Abh. 1886. 


The host common method of expressing the locative, however, . 
in Marathi, is by adding to the oblique form л, apparently 
derived from the Sk. adverb AAT “within,” which in Prakrit 
becomes atat. This particle is, even in classical Sanskrit, used 
as ап, айх, ae «119, between the teeth., In Marathi the 
initia? vowel is lost, and the two letters né alone remain. Thus, 
att + a= atid “ш а house,” at “on an elephant,” from 
amt; ача “in honey," from wy, with thg vowel of the 
germination ‘lengthened, as is customary in the oblique form. 

* Of the Bengali & the most probable origin is from the 
adverbial ablative aa, of which notice was taken in а preceding 
paragraph ; and Oriya X, which, in its fuller form, is ate, 18 
“probably of the same origin,—the two forms, TG and atx; 
having by degrees been restricted to special meanings of the 


same сазе, namely the ablative. 


g 61. In addition to the case-affixes above noticed, which are 
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specially attached to defifiite cases, there is a very lergo number З . 
of particles which serve to modify the noun, but which cannot 
have any definite place assigned to them in the narroty range of 
„cases to which the grammarians haye bound down the Aryan 
decltnsion. They fall into two classes, according as they are 
attached to the crude form of #6 nouns or to the genitive 
case. The classification cannot, however, be carried out very 
thoroughly, Because some of them fall into different Categories, 


, in difigrent languages. Thus, H, qta “near,” (Skr. WO), is 


attached to the oblique masculine genitive, as BX $ Ura,“ near 

the house,” literally “near of the house;” but M. uE, which 

is the same word as H. чта, is attached to the oblique stem, as 
HUTT. It will be better, therefore, to go through the most 
commonly used and widely current of these. postpositions, witha | 
out attempting to class them under either of the two heads 4 
mentioned above. The distinction is important, as indicating — 
the degree of cohesion to which each particle has attained; and А 


- «thus enabling the student, in the absence of literature, to form 


an idea of the comparative antiquity of each of them, and thus 
to measure, to a certain extent, the rate of. progress of those 
phonetic changes which have given rise to the present ifiodern 


languages. . 5 ? 
+ Po а 


§ 62. Of wide use is H. aÀ “before,” used with a genitive: ` 
its older form is ЭП, still heard in rustic Hindi. Sindhi hay 
Sa and RIA, with oblique genitive ings, op with ablative 
int. The other languages have— 

Cs Panjabi 37 and afa. P ER 
Gujarati "UTS. ^h. 
Oriya wat „ "S. ^ 
Bengali 3 (vulgo) т. 

In all these pairs of words we have derivatives from two cases 

of the Skr. ww. The words in e are locatives from 99, 


° ^ 


“ ‘ 


(У 
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® meaning “iñ the fronts” those in й and o ablatives from 


mU meaning $ “from the front; WE becomes Pr. эте. 
TTS" * afd the long @ is in Hindi entirely omitted, and in S. 
and P. softened to i; while Oriya adds its own locative and 
ablative case-Affixes 4 x and җ. a 

* Similarly, for the eorresponding word “ behind, ? the Old-Skr. 
adjective" ux (vedic) supplies its locative ча (not used in 


„classical Slr.) and its ablative TATA. The words in use are— 


+ н. Ute, ute and un. a 
2 E * P. fre » fagi. 
S. qiu » Wm. : 
1 в. чф » Чї, ret 


0. чф » Чїё. 

The nexus ¥ regularly becomes wg, and then @, with a pre- 
ceding long vowel Н. dl presents an anomalous long i, for“ 
which it is difficult to account. My theory is, that the same * 
process has taken place as in ferra (Vol. T. p. 307), where the 
nexus is sundered, and the чү passes into €, producing fred; 
thus qêr would become west, or, owing to the tendency to insert 
i afters between two short vowels (Vol. Т. р? 138), чї ч, and 
thus dn which, from. imitation of the kindred word ur&, has 
` been written with 5. The Sindhi has entirely dropped the nexus, 
and substituted «a labial vowel, which is very anomalous. In 
every cgse it will bewseen that the terminations are respectively 
locative, meaning “in the rear," and ablative, meaning * from. 


the rear?" * i 
VÀ: third series, meaning “below,” is afforded by the same to 
‘cases of the Skr, adj. tz “low.” 
H. Ta and 9: 
р. TA os її. 
E в. 9. 


` ۰ . B. id. 


D 
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This series is not so extensively used aş the othersyas there are * 
two competitors for this meaning: qe, which is the favourite 
word in B. and O.; and €, which has the preferente in P. eo 
„below; Bat “from below," wa “along the wader side [o 
G. R3 “below;” S. Ra “below,” wai “from below." qe re- 
quires no explanation, being a simple Skr..locative, one ‘of those 
strong plain words which is not susceptible of any’ phonetic 
change. Fe is a curious word, and has undergone cofisiderable , 
. change, Its origin is Skr. Eg, which, in Pali and Prakrit, 
becomes $g, by rejection of the initial а, solutjon of yy into €, 
and change of the second a to a short &. Although зыта) 2 
common Skr. adverb, is generally quoted as the origin of this 
word, yet it would be more in consonance with the regular 
course of phonetic change to look to a form дыя; the 
element of which would. be the root WT (WT), to stand. The 
P. Bat and S. Fat are, however, regular ablatives; and G. fs is 
ithe regular, locative, just as the other above quoted words. 
‚ (Webér, Hala, рр. 42, 202.) 

Skr. gufx “upon,” gives Н. Sug, and so in all. With, loss 
of initial v, it yields a long string of words, which haye arrived 
at the position of case-affixes, being joined directly to the oblique 
form ; fhese are, Н. ux, ЧЇ, d “on; S. Wf (et ч, 0. ч, 
В. чї. With further softening f u into 9, it becomes in 
M. aq, and is closely attached to the noun, being written as” 
one word with it; and so also in Gujarati : nof even taking the 
oblique form of the noun, but the simple stem, as ALAC « a 
the house," qux “on a tree.” 
` Skr. WT gives Н. qr€ and a¥, which, from having origi- 
nally meant “1п the place," has grown gradually into an affix 
meaning “up to,” and even simply a sign of the objective 
= qp; so you may say Sq яй ATCT or Saas ага “beat him." 
S. has also qT& and «©, P. ate. 

From Skr. #99, Pr. eê and Fas, are derived Н. TFET: 
ara, 99%, aig, and Şi; 8. UF ASM, and TFT 


` 
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f tha = s 
. ° PEA TERT G. чета, detat, deta. TheM aT, 


used Iike the rest in the sense of coram, in front of, face to 
Jace; is: rather a modern compound trom modern materials, 
a“ with,” antl єт “front,” a recent diminutive from 99. 
To this group may also be attached the Oriya, arg, meaning 
originally “in front of,” then “in the presence of (а king),” 
and se, ultimately, as a substantive, meaning the court or audi- 

_ ence-halP gf a king or great man, in which sense it takes the 
locative sign, as TTT ®т FATT AAT, “he supplicated 
the king,” literally “in the audience of the king.” The Hindi 
writers spell their word in a dozen different ways; but from the 
terminations of H., as well as the other languages, it is clear, 
that here also we have the two Skr. cases locative and ablative, 
as in most of the other postpositions. 

Skr. uF and wr] “near,” Н. чта, P. ure and чтє “near,” 
urat and чтеї “from near,” S. чта, б. ura, M. чтаї, Uns 
Here, again, the locative and ablative. 1 

There are innumerable other postpositions in use in all the 
langtages : they will be found in the dictionary. The point to 
be observed is the prevalence of forms derived from the Skr. 
locative and ablative cases, necessitating the placing of the noun 
to which they«are attached in the oblique genitive, or, to speak 
more Clearly, in that form ‘of the genitive affix which it takes 


* when governed by a noun in the sih gular oblique. 


e: The structure, of the modern noun is thus strikingly homo- 


gencous in all the sgven languages, as well as in those cognate 


dialects which have not yet been thoroughly investigated; and 
which, swing to the insufficiency of trustworthy data for them, 
d necessary ^to exclude from the present 
tem in four forms—the nominatives 


of the singular and plural, and two obliques for the two numbers. 
faint and slight, but still 


There are also here and there traces, 

quite unmistakeable, of the older synthetical system of the 

Aryan languages. These traces consist of abraded case-endings, 
` 0 2 b { 


it has been foun 
“fiquiry. They haye alla s 


2 


> е 
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qoum removed from the stem, and used a% fostpositions. " 
Some confusion has crept i in—as was natural among generations 
which had lost the sentiment of synthetical constrüctton-—-be- 
-tween the various cases, and a form proper to’ Une саве has 
pasSed over to another, or been extended to ‘all. To supply the 
distinctness of meaning which the, mutilated case-endings no 
longer afforded, case-affixes, themselves for the most part 
shortened and simplified remnants of old adjectives, nouns, and, 
participles, have been called in; but though this principle has 
been introduced into all the languages, the precise words so 
adopted vary in each case, every language ‘having ferm8 of its 
own not used by the others. The close relationship of the whole, 
however, is more fully established by this practice than it woul 
have been had all the languages been in the habit of us 
precisely the same affixes. Uniformity of principle is a far 
deeper lying bond and token of esoteric unity than mere surface 
“similarity of individual words: the latter might have been bor- 
rowed ; the former, being an inborn mental instinct, could not. 

- The same remark holds good of the still further development 
of the noun's capabilities of expression, as shown in the post- 
positions which do not form cases, but are merely attached: 
to the oblique ncun. In these there runs throughout the same 
principle, though its exemplifications. are different. The more 
we penetrate into the secrets of the structure of these languages, i 
the more do they show themselves to be closely allied by tlie 
deepest and most fundamental ties,—the seme blood runs in tlg 
veins of all, and the same fertile Aryan mind has found « expres- 
sion in their rich and varied formations for its activity, wealth — 
of resource, and vroNvjujyavos. evepryeta- 
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A 63. Tum Personal Pronouns in all the seven. languages are 
gngularly homogeneous in type, and their analysis is rendered 
' tomparatively basy “by the fidelity with which they have 
preserved the Prakrit forms. In this respect they stand in 
“contrast to the nouns which haye so widely departed from the 
.emtient models. The first and second persons run parallel to 
айа have four fundamental forms, namely the 
nd the obliques in both numbers. The genitive is 
and, as in the noun, adjectival in form. 


one another, 

nominatives a 

d possessive pronoun, 

ү Tt will be treated. separately. 
. ә 
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Of the first person theeforms are as follows: ^6 5 


o NOM. SING. OBL. SING. NOM. PL. OBL, PL. 


Hind i, ¥ [Î we wt =ч Bat. e 2 Ü 


Panjabi ЖЗ [Si] a жї gut. 

è Sindhi sim, i 3 at "dl i "Tii. к 
Gujarati = яя € aa ° "pH. ат. 
‚ Marathi. At яз "Aet EET. г 1 
Griya a at i aE e. "wed. 
Bengali az rile 2 aa ma. - 1 
Gipsy me min amén amen. X 1 E 


Nepali A " wu. ETN. 


In the above scheme are given the forms which are etymo- 
logically correct, rather than those which the people really use, 
for much confusion has taken place in this respeot in modern 
times in two ways. First, Н. P. and M. use for the nomina- 
tive a form which is really the instrumental; H. P. @ ‘has Tow 
quite superseded the old and proper nominative €T in all sbut a 
few rustic dialects ; and in M., as far as I can learn, thero is no 
trace of a form $i, or anything like it, either in ancient ,litera- 
ture or in rustic speech. Oriya and Bengali have for their 
nominative a form beginning with zz, which is characteristic of 
the Skr. oblique; so have the Nepali and the Gipsy languages. 
Secondly, Oriya and Bengali have adopted the habit of using. 

their nom. pl. stf and IR as singulars, and have inyented 
fresh plurals, O. ятата, and B. MATT, айа B; has in addition 
struck out a plural for gg in the shape of ANT. Fashion and 
pandit- -influence have succeeded in relegating poor ae and 


о 


TTT to the domain of “vulgar” speech, and, to a сег. М 


extent, Oriya ¥ also; and so far has this habit gone that many 
natives refuse to admit that ¥ and wm are the true old 
singulars, but, in spite of the obviously plural nature of a 
and fê, persist in regarding them as the genuine singulars. 


* 
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The nominative singular Жї, ЕЗ, xi or = ог these four 
forms are all one and the same—represents the Sanskrit YF, 
which 14зе& its initial « in the Apabhranga or vulgar Prakrit, 
and becomes жаў, which Lassen (Inst. Pr. p. 466) shows to be. 
shortened from the’ Sauraseni pgz, so that ' stands fou 4 
(Vol. L'p. 254). Hence, by elision of 9, comes ЖЗ; a form 
which Panjabi in many of its "rustic dialects still retains. Sindhi 
goes a step further, and rejects the €, while lengthening ‘Doth 
‘vowels. The other form, 3i, Tr umpp considers as simply con- 
tracted trom 3ê; but as wg had been lost to ordinary speech 
long báfor. the Sindhi forms began to be excogitated, it is more 
probable that 3i is to be regarded. merely as a shortened form 
of mi? Old-Hindi #{ is the same word as P. ¢¥ with a 
slight difference of spelling ; while Middle-Hindi and Gujarati 
= are shor tenings of the same by omission of the short internal 
a. Chand uses ES sometimes written gf, as— 

х at ê BUST m | 4 
“Then T quit this body.”— i. 157. 
UT st aa чча жї WT: 
“АП that I am hearing, О mother.”—i. 160. 


о 


Modern-Hindi and Р. 5j, which is now the only form in use for 
Go i, strictly speaking, like Marathi iT, the instrumental’; 
in Skr. WaT, in Apabhransa Hg; and apparently also ati 
though Lassen is doubtful on this point (Inst. Pr. p. 480). Т 
fail to see why Trumpp calls this an accusative (p. 189). The 
transition of the instrumental into a nominative is rendered 
natural hy the use of the prayoga, in which the subject takes an 
instr umental form, and accordingly Chand uses i only before 
ths! preterite of transitive verbs, ie. in the place where the 
subject is is required to be in the instrumental ; in all other places 
he uses Жї. Thus— 
Fi чч ате faa эн FT 
“J heard that the Shah had put out his eyes."—Ixy. 110. 


. 
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—Nwherc*in Modern-H. we should have ê aa uy. The modern ө 
fashion of saying i 9 is founded upon ignorance of the tfue 

nature*of the word, and contains the instrunfental twice over. 
In Panjabi this error is often avoided, # being, used alone as 
"an gastrumental; and so also in Gujarati, wheres alone is the 
instr. of 3. ^ Marathi dT is probably from a$; but M.shas also 
two forms of the instrumental, «t$ and єн; the formenof which 
refefs back fo HF, and the latter to some other corguption of 
Skr. aan, the intermediate links of which are not extant. 1 
B. az and О. ¥ appear. to EE ek from the Apabhransa 
form ж by rejection of the initial ж, and have probably, passed 
through a stage in which they were spoken aqq and wp: the 
first x in В. is inorganic. It is in singular accordance, as 5 
regards sound, with these forms, that Sindhi, at the other end f | 


of the Indian continent, uses also 3f as а nominative, as also At; 

_ but, as regafds origin, these forms "have apparently, like H. Ẹ, 
p „ passed over from the instrumental. j 

„The tommonest types of the oblique form in the singular are 
wo and HY mujh. At occurs throughout Old and Middle 
Hindi, Oriya, and "Bengali. It appears in the slightly modified 
forms s and яї in Sindhi; and, if we are to write Paspati's man 
as FÎ, in the Gipsy also. Although, in treating of the genesis 
ûf the*oblique in nouns, it was stated that not the genitive alone, 
but a sort of conflation of all the cases in Prakrit fused down 
into one lay at the origin of io modern form, yet it ‘vas also. 


1 Lassen probably reads EF for zii in Vi ikramorygsi, Adi iv. (p. 93, Cale. об), 
where the Calcutta edition reads WfS[. The line is: V. afa yaa чай ES 
, fum збен. Here it is clearly а nom. “Tf I, wandering a5ou the world, 
shall fi find my loye?’ as the Skr. gloss fives it: we uet AAT ate. frat 


ече l| Lassen uses Lenz's edition, which is not procurpble here; but if ata 
e is to stand, it is а noteworthy instance of a construction which has now become 
universal in Hindi, by which the instrumental is used for the nominative even before 
= verbs in the present and future, and not only, asin the Karmani prayoga, before the 
preterite, ۹ & 
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> 9 admitted that othe genitive had exercised a potent and perhaps 
slightly zpreponderaüng influence. Here, in the»pronoun, the 


° genitiveshas clearly been the foundation of the modern type. 

* The genitive in'classical Prakrit and Pali is not here alluded to, 

Е so much as hat of the Apabhransa. In the classical Prákrit 
| the geñitive stands „as яа, HE, аз, and 9; Hala uses яя 
{ (once); Haat» яе, Ad, d, and AU; and Pali ‘has яя, We, яў, 


,and*Jed." Of all these forms, Hála's ag seems the most popular, 
and, stands one step higher than the АраЬһтап3а RF, from which . 
comes directly the S. genitive ys. О? the introduction of w 
into the fiyst syllable in this wor ib and in H. aa, notice will be 
taken further on. HF would become ai and WT, just as the 
objective affix wg? becomes, as we have seen, qf and qp. Of ai, 
we have, indeed, no instances; but then we have no writings of 
the period when it was in use. In Ohand and his successors 
Gt, with its oblique affix fg, occurs frequently. First WT, with, 
or without case-affixes— — . : { 
4 i faa SUIT WT WE Il | 
e^ “How shall there be salvation for me:’—i. 188. 


ag этч afaa qafa 1 ят ATA AT че 1 
“Bhat by coio King of poets, Lord! my name is OL 1— 1.18, 
Sait аб Ht as St чта 1 
5 ° “Having thus said for me yon find fear,"—41 160. 
к? . SEDE ars ят ае 1 
E Gib you do. not speak truth with me:”—i. 157. 
Secondly, afe iu its shorter form fe: == 


Im ^: wr afe ger TT I 
<a" “Tf Dhundha shall swallow me."—i. 170. 
elt ATER TT ATES | 
“Опо the lord of Mohini £o me.””—i, 192. 
d wet ате ята fug TTE N 
“There is no business-for me in my father’s palace."—Ixiv. 866.. / 


von m ^ 0 
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In Old-Bengali also the closely-alljed AYE ûs othe regular = 
form in use. »Here the final e is short and—i. Пура has: 
€ ° о T i 

fa TERR ate fears I go 
° “What dost thou say £o me after ай?”— Pad. 
=~ =. у; 9 
e at faa FUT ч а AT Il ^ 

“Except me, in sleep thou shal not see another. уссат 
THe other form qq is derived from #59, one of tke Prakrit, 
. forms of the genitive, and owes its и probably to assimilation 
to the ] "pronoun of the second person 99. M. and G., while 
changing the sq into si, retain the vowel a, and use #91. "Chand ( 


uses HF not only as a genitive, as in j 
E 


xx wed ga faa acta u r 
“This land (was) my father’s and forefathers’.”—i. 279; 


but as an oblique generally, as in 


a qa safe ят u 4 


“Теп thou і to me, O mother! ?—i. 147. D 


Tiea iet uses a form 991, which is made by adding €, 
the usual sign of the oblique in nouns, and indicates the objective 
case; the affixes of the other cases are added to qa alone, as 
FA ч, etc, The genitival, origin of Шеол. digs been 
quite forgotten. 

Gujarati is very unfixed and irregular in the oblique cases? 
It takes AS alone for the genitive, at least so say the gram- 
mars; and, moreover, makes it the oblique, stem, to which cagi- 
endings are attached, as aw 9 “to me," аэ “frm me.” А 
The old poets use also gî. Thus— = ! ” 


PA AHA Aa HST ACT Vl FT N 
“You 4 fotm the cruel intention of leaving me alone.” 
— Tulsi in Kayya-d. i. 4. 
In addition to this, however, it uses the form of the genitive 
(mase. nom.) ATT as a culorum for the üblative and locative, | 


аз ATTT WT from (of) me,” -ATIT FÎ “in (of) me; "and the 


о 


| 
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oblique form “of the same Тї as an^instrumental and dative. 
These are confysions arising from the consciousness that the 
oblique as] was really an old genitive; so that, when they got 
а new genitive; they used it also as an oblique. One hears*in. 
Hindi also, colloquially, such expressions as AF 9 “from “ne,” 
due to the same sentiment. „Marathi elides the final sp of RT in 
some vases; thus we have HITT and Wat “to me,” яза and 
Hat “against me.” In the locative, it, like G. and H., uses the 
oblique genitive ATH shortened to ТЇ, and with the 4 further 
recrudesced inte w, as a fulcrum for the case-affix, thus pro- 
ducing WINÎ “in me,” precisely parallel to ©. HTT at. 
Oriya and Bengali use their oblique form wy regularly through- 
out. O. has, however, one curious exception, making the objec- 
tive Td, or shortened AÑ (mõte), instead of sig, which would 
be the regular form. As 9 nowhere occurs аз а case-affix. in 
O., the only way that I see of accounting for this form is to 
suppose that we have here a shortening of the affix Wu or ag; 
which in H. and others has the sense of a an objective, so that’ 


чаа a= at ate. 


§ 6%. In the plural, Oriya preserves the Prakrit form un- 
changed as regards spellings, but proneunces ambhe, the 
insertion of the b being dde to the influence of the preceding 


“labial g. Bengali "Wf appears to be merely a softening of 


mare, which in, Hindi has undergone transposition, the z 
Raving been PE back to the beginning of the word, just as 
"the verb € “i DUM wx, by transposition gián safe, shortened 


- from HERE. А exhibits a form BT, as my informant 


writes it, which should probably be тб; the long 4 being 
almost universally written for short i in rural Hindi. This 
form is transitional to Bengali, and the short ¢ must be regarded 
аз a corruption of the final e of. Gujarati writes 8, but 
in a majority of instances the rural population use #9, which 
is not necessarily more correct than 4R, though the analogy of 
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Hindi would lead us to expectit. The Gipsy forn? amen, perhaps © 
to be writtem 8, agrees closely with this, and suggests the 
possibility of the є having been simply. dropped ftom? the 
Prakrit form. M., in its form TFET, seems tb’ have done for 
the plural the same as it does for the singular, Hamely, trans- 
ferred the form of the instrumental to the nominative ; for the 
instrumental in Apabhranáa is ef, and the OUS AFET. 
From 4 confusion of these two would arise stegt; this, with , 
the nasal FE, is now used as, the instrumental plural; and 
the two forms atest nom. and ateg? instr. stand to each other 
in exattly the same relation as the forms of the singuler E nom. 
and Wf instr. It is diffieult-on any known phonetic pr: rinciples 
to see in TFET a derivative from eg. 

P. and S. stand alone in having a nom. pl. e: Trumpp 
does not offer any satisfactory explanation of this. Tt is true 
that Pr. wg points back to Skr. эде; but we cannot leap over 
Prakrit and take our form from Skr. direct; nor, if we did, 
would it help us with the long final 2 and anunásika. A D 
@ into g is a well-known feature of these two languages; ;"but a 
reverse change of ж into @ is quite opposed to their ‘habits. 
Kashmiri has a similar form, which in one vocabulary is Written 
Wu dis or WEA, in the other a. p 

Kashmiri and that group of ancient Aryan dialects, still deo 
in Dardistan differ from the cognate languages of the plains of 
India in haying a fondness for q, which they often retain in 
places where the latter would modify it to є and it may be coms 


3ectured that P. and S. derive this form from some intervening 


dialect of hill Prakrit which has not come down to uss they. 
also retain the g in the oblique cases of the plural. The other 
languages derive from the Apabhransa genitive mg, will 

which Oriya is identical. In H. the g has, as in the nomina- 
tive, been thrown back to the beginning of the word. Although 
I have given the oblique form as gat, yet in practice this is 
hardly ever used, the case- -affixes of the plural being а ‘added to 


о 


* 


o 
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‚ ? WH, аз EH Aly EH UT. ‚ There is alsa crude oblique g used 
without affixes, which comes from the Apabh. accusative WEEE. 
G. affixes “its case signs to a form 4At or to mW, the former - 
being the samê as Н. #9, and, like it, seeming to postulate a 
genitive wegi, formed on the same principle as the ger? pl. 
of nouns; the others form a is clearly from aeg. М. FET 
is formed by lengthening the vowels from the same, and so is 
„В. эт.” „In fact, all these forms are so closely similar to the 
Prakrit as to offer no difficulty in their analysis. 


oe o 


8 65. The second person is an exact parallel to the first, and 
its forms are as follows :— 


SING. NOM. SING. OBL. PL. NOM. PL. OBL. 
S. s 
Hindi q Га] qa T 
Panjabi dr а gat ` gat, get- ` 
Sindhi qw a ds ast, ete. 
aa 


„о Gujarati ў ga aa, qut 
“Marathi ў. qa яе чет. 

* Oriya q а yë че, ee 
Bengali qx. at IM qfa «тат. 
hy Nepali q a fast fadt. 
$9 * ‘Gipsy tu tú tumin tumen. 


- There is a striking uniformity in the nom, sing., for eyen H. 
has in many dialects the form q with ünunásika, though this 
. is rejected in classical Hindi. „АП the early languages of the 
Indo-European family have as their base £u. The Skr. ww is 
exceptional, and, as Bopp shows (Comp. Gr. § 326), the m 
belongs to the case-ending, and the « is inserted between this 
ending and the base in all instances where the base does not 
already end in a, so,that before this inserted a the u of an 


as 79 of the first person, and for which I can as yet assign no 


form q for the type of this pronoun. The Prakrits exhibit a. 
cónsidefable number of forms; the commonest in scenic Prakrit - 
is qi, ‘side by side with which is qa; and in Apabhranga qe, 
where the € is merely a stop-gap. Ву eliding 3 énd lengthen- 
ing the labial yowel we get dq, the commonest form of tHe nom. 
in the modern languages. I také no count of the difference 
observable in the quantity of the vowel, though in some languages 
we find d and in others i, because these languages for the most 
part, as has been frequently shown ignore the difference between 
i and f, w and à. Hindi? is like Wi of the first phrson, the 
instrumental wq of Apabhr. brought over into the nom. It 
is a word of the rustic and vulgar side of the language; and is 
only used by the educated classes contemptuously when speaking 
to inferiors or domesticated animals. In P. it is still the instru- 


mental, just as Ñ. | 
4 The oblique has two principal types, «ү and q3, correspond- 


о 
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А à « "NI 
original q has been hardened to q- Thus we may assume а o E | 
4 


. ing. to dr and grep of the first person. «Тіз used in Öld and Y 


Middle-Hindi, and still in B. О. and S. and is derivedefrom 
the genitive of Apabh. 98, which S. preserves in its genitive © „э 
under the form de alone. ТЯ, which becomes in M, and б. 
197, is from another Apabh. form of the беп. IY. Nepali 
stands alone in having dropped the sowel altogether. oes ‹ 

The nominative plural Р Че is accurately preserved in O. * 
qe (pronounced qa), slightly shortened in B. gía; and M, 
here, as in the first person, takes over the instrumental qegs it, 
the form gegt nom. and gest instr, which some ignorantly 
write eft. H. here also, as in the first person, writes quand aa, ^ 
which latter is the Gipsy form also. Nepali fasit has singularly 
changed the characteristic labial vowel. to a palatal, just as 
($ 51, p. 235) it has faq for Чаї. 

Panjabi makes its pl. nom. get, which is as great a puzzle 


* 


satisfactory derivation. In this case Sindhi parts company with 


e 
o* 
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* P., and exhibits а very great number of forms, which, however, 
are › arrangeable under two types. d 
* 


D 
eT 
. 


чї, GEL чї, ai. 
(00 cwEL wb яй, i Wd. 3 


The first, form in each of the above lines is evidently the real 
-form from Syhich the succeeding ones have arisen by shortening, 
elision, and other simplifying ‘processes. as is, I think, like 
M. Че, the Apabh. instrumental qegg, where the и has been 
changed fo av, and the m first weakened into anunásika and 
then d»opped altogether. It might also be accounted for by 
comparing it with Gujarati, which drops the labial vowel and 
uses qa. If Sindhi has done this, then the 9 is a softening of 
+, asin Н. iq from ara. The other series, of which rt is 
the fullest form, is quite unparalleled in the whole group? 
"Trumpp's explanation is probably correct, that it comes from á 
form, Pr. s Skr. am, ‘here the initial q has been! elided? 
and u 7 changed to av, as in ast. Even if this be the correct 
explanation, we haye a most unexampled retention of a very 
archaic form which has never found its way into literature. 

In ‘the sblique plural H. uses qa, as in the?nom. The other 
languages mostly retain dio form q¥g, which is the base of the 
Prakrit pl. in all cases, and stands alone in the genitive. The 
Modern languages generally add long å or dn, as M. rer, 
В. ATT, S. qui, the latter with its parallel series gt, eto. 


ка; follows Hindi, but substitutes а for и in qa and qum, which 


"Тайе agrees with H. geet. Panjabi ЧЕТ seems at first sight 
Зо, agree with the other languages; but the x is here in reality 
* * . . 
merely Ше ordimry Panjabi substitute for the of gat. 


§ 66, As in the noun, so also in the pronoun, the-genitive is 
really ati adjective agreeing with the governing noun in gender 
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and case. The forms, which depart very muchoir some cases о o 


from the type of the oblique, are here given. 


e 9 o А © 
I. PERS#SING. I. PERS, PL. II. PERS. SING. II. PERS. PL. 9 
Hindi ATT атт GT Бычан 
Panjabi «T TATET WAT quer четат. 


Sindhi "ds sit etc. "Sari Эт, etc. deut etc. qat To FÎ sit; etc. 
Gujarati ATCT FATA яте чате. .° 

Marathi s ATAT MAGT E чачт. s 
Oriya 9 "HEX ях 

Bengali ATC MATT Яс “MATT. 
Nepali FE erat aut 

Bhojpuri Fat, оү Жат qeu xt Че. | 
Marwari ата FETT че ят. 


, Sindhi in this group merely uses the ordinary oblique wii 
the genitive suffixes, and Marathi does the same in its ‘plurals, I3 
simply dropping the € of weg and geg, while in its singvlay it 
makes a compound form aa + T= ara, and ATF T= qur. » 
Leaving these two languages aside, the rest exhibit, «ander 
different forms as respects quantity and attendant vowels, uni- 
formly à type in x, which we have no difficulty in contiécting 
with the older genitive of the noun formed by the affixes’ 
Sat and T. It has ‘been _customary, however, +0 ‘give 4 
different origin to these forms. Those who, EÊ done 50 have 
unfortunately taken two extremities of a long c chain and com- 
pared them together, totally omitting the intermediate forms, , 
‘with which they’ were probably unacquainted, Bopp, whose 
knowledge of Hindustani was аш very limited, deni ves 
H. ATT, ATT, from Skr. аач “ meus,’ ‚чач “tuus; and in 
the same way GAT would be for етт (as it is) from weed 
„апа grater from yaeta. Тһе process is said to be effected 
by the change of q into € and then to q, just as in the humerals 
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Бїт. Waited Becomes Рг. UATE, Н. gare. “But we may look 
in vain, in Prakrit for the intermediate forms with xw, and the 
terminatiin a of Skr. does not produce. masc. å; fem. û, in the 
moderns. р 

The > pronouns use the same Men for signs of all other tases 
as the nouns do—at, d, H, 9, and the rest; it is therefore fair 
to assume that they use the same signs in the genitive. Chand 
uses WT and at as genitives as well as other oblique cages ; ; but 
he knows already RTT and ЕТ, using, however, the former 
rathey as а pure genitive, the two latter where possession requires 
to be ‘clearly indicated. 

Thus Af and the genitives in XT are contemporary forms, but 
perhaps with aslightly different meaning, the former being a pure 
genitive and oblique, the latter possessive adjectives. In O. and 
B. ay forms the genitive by adding x; without this it is merely 
the crude form of the oblique cases. That this X is shortened 
from x was shown under the noun; and as in the Ori iya noun, 
so also in the pronoun, his wx is found in full in the pl. 
Bee RT, as well as shortened FET.  Old-Bengali has a, geni- 
tive qa, in which, as in the genitive of the noun, we have the 
shorttned form from wx, with dr opping of the x. 

I see no retson, therefore, to assume any other origin for the 
genitives "of the first two persons in X than that assigned to the 


° similar form in the noun; for even if we were to admit чеч 


«and its cognate forms to be the origin of the possessive pronoun, 


„же сап. find по „parellel forms for the similar genitive in X of the 


noun. ‘This X genitive is an obscure and rustic but undoubtedly 


‚ ancien? ferm, which has only recently been brought to light. 


first by myself and subsequently by Hoernle. It was not known 


^to Bopp or Lassen; had they known it, they would probably have 


abandoned the adta theory. 
The only point in support of that theory is the curious Panjabi 


genitive pl. 99727 adda; but the Panjabi plurals of the Ist 
and 2nd, personal pronouns are formed upon a different system 
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to those in the other languages, and an grgument«derived from о 
it would not be fairly applicable to Шеш. 4 

Popular Prakrit has such forms as He «T, from whieh XT о, 
would naturally flow; and the rustic form of the*same, namely 
ard; would equally be derived from ag HLT. Sò also in the | 
plural where Marwari FET is aeg + Û, and uray for 
gen through a well-known Old-H, {аят from gre +AT 
where the ¥ ie been dropped. Documentary evidence is cer- 
tainly wanting for earlier forms, hut this is. because ‘the modern 
forms were already in use at the dawn of medizoval literature. 


о '° 


§ 67. For fhe pronoun of the third person, a direct descéndant 
of the third person of Sanskrit is not always to be found, its 
place being generally supplied by the near and far demonstrative 
pronouns, which are reduced to their simplest elements = and З 
respectively. 

Is is"first necessary to pick out the few traces remaining of >» 
the genuine old third person, which in 1 Skr. starts from a stem T 
making, however, its nominative case 9; m., WT f. dq л. •Ворр e 
shows (§ 341) that there is not in Sanskrit a pronoun of the 
third person with a purely substantive signification, but.adduces 
the stem’ e as having originally occupied that place, finde given 
rise to the Pr. а. It is not cur provinee to go beyond what we e 
find in Skr., and it is sufficient to remark on the traces of the, 

- stem @ which still exist. In Hindi we have WT “he,” but ofter, У 
used as a correlative pronoun, answering ^to the relatite =. NU 
Another form d[ has now become an enclitic particle, obut in 
Old-Hindi we find ч and the.oblique form Ata at, at. “This ` 2:54 
answers to IT interrogative, and эз] relative, and all three 
forms arise from compounding with the pronominal stem the 
adverb Чя:, Pr. gw, so that dta is Asu. Although ga: 
means striotly “ again,” yet in the moderns it has changed [ив 
meaning; and when used as an enclitie, means merely “indeed 


o 1 
! 29. 
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® or Е atoall beyond a little additional emphasis, like the 


E 


| Greek pev, "ye, бє, etc. E 
К ati is, used as A correlative in most of the languages, as in 
Hindi— 20 4 
5 датат. Уй, > 
i *AVhoso drinks (it), Ле dies. 
| do br. 


Ж тае ast те tare ° ° 


/ Wliatsoey er enemy attacks thee, he falls dead.” | 
4 5 —Elliot, Races N. W: P., vol. i. p. 65. 
. LI 
t3 
In Panjabi it is used in precisely the same way. So also in 


* Sindhi} where i occasionally stands alone, as— 


Ts at Fa E aay WT Fae і 
Ut чате T XT WT TER d 7 
«Но is this, he is that, he is death, he is Allgh, 


^ He friend, he breath, he foe, he helper.” pt Se 
Trumpp (quoting Sh. Kal. i. 19), p. 206. 


* 
2 


Та Marathi «ү is sometimes used to mean “he,” but its real 
meaning is “that,” the far demonstrative; it is not the third 
personal pronoun, but an adjective varying in gender according 

^to the substantive with which it is connected m., t f., Ñn. 
Jé may therefore, be postponed till we come to the correlative, 
a .4 Gujarati, however, uses ў, pl. Erin аз а substantive pronoun 

— “hé” Bengali and Oriya have W “he,” notî unfrequently, 
howeyer, ased as an adjective “that. ^ "These forms show a. 

1 ` softening of the o of Pr. qt; Nepali q. 
- The oblique singular is H. faa; P. faa, fag; S. dfé; О.Я; 
* м. a, fa; O.-B. atat, qr; Nepali ay. АП these forms 
come from the Sanskrit genitive 9, Pr. awr. , Chand uses 
aa and 919, їп the latter of which the long vowel is tompensa- 
tory for иа" of one of the two consonants. He also uses 


г 


o 


o 
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ate gud “йй fafe forms - -resting on the ded ^ 
Pr. ag, ave and afg (Lassen, p.482). Thus— 


4 MA FE тет I И ў 
а , RIINAN * о 


* (He) of whom there is no body, © 
Him how can one scizo?"—3i. 161. she 


TaS энни 1 3 ? 
arg fart sig ач 


* (Him) whose arms are thunderbolts, who crushes the hosis of foes, 
Of him the glory Chand speaks,” —i. 46, 


о 


Here the w in ійзи is а mere metrical tag. Even in Chand’s 
time, however, this word was used as an adjective, and instances 
will be given under the section treating of the demonstrative - 
pronouns. Bengali has in this third person, as in the other two 
persons; seen fit to have a finer term than the simple ozdinary 
9, and for this purpose it takes fafa, which is really the 


oblique plural corrésponding to the oblique plurals of the other 


languages—H. faa, P. fast and fagi, S. afa, M. af; all of 
which come from the Pr. genitive ‘ata with the long 4 shortened 
into « aid still uiid intoi. Bengali having madefafa into 
a nominative singular, has struck out a new form diet for the „ 
oblique, differing ‘only from the ordinary oblique «тет by the 
insertion of anunásika in the first syllable. Oriya, on the cons 


` trary, has for the nom, plural no organic orm, but adds*to the” 


singular ifs modern plural sign ATF, making San; for the. 
obiique it uses either an organic form ATEST, dis or AATAAL, _ 
a genitive of the modern fashion. sa 


§ 68. The demonstrative pronoun falls into two divisions, — 


-that which*indicates a person or thing either present or near at 


hand, and that which indicates a person or thing abseht or аба 
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'« © distance. ht former in all Aryan languages has the type =, 
the latter or S. Thus in English, “this” and “these” haye 
the palatal vowel, as contrasted with “that” and “those,” which 
have the guttural and labial yowels, It would be foreign to ouz 
present purpose to make any remarks on fhe-evidences of the 
universal distribution of these two types throughout the range 
of thé Indo-Germanie family; but it may be observed that it is 

-. not confined to that family, but is found more or less in all the 
languages now classed as Tursnian; and if we are to admit the , 
fundamental unity of these two groups, this uniformity in so 
elementasy and radital a part of speech is highly significant. 
Thus in all the Dravidian languages i is the near, and a the far 
demonstratiye, while holds a middle place between the two,— 
as in Tamil idu, “hoc,” adu, “id; "Telugu idi and adi; Cana- 
rese idu, adu; Malayalam ita, ata." So also— 


Tamil ivan “hic,” avan “ille? iva “hec,” aval “Шаг? 
Teiugu, indu “hic,” vandu “ille,” idi “hec,” adi “ilia”? 


ó 
To return to our own special subject. The seven languages 


exhibit the following range of forms :— 2 


I. Near Demonstrative—this.’*’ 


NOM. SING. OBL. SING. NOM. PL. OBL. PL. 
Hindi TELER Xu а җи, ч. 
Panjabi TE х9, TF че, Ue TTT, ygi- 
Sindhi? Lo ae 4 хч, Еч A? feta. 
А Gujarat 3 (T) 3 (u) EE Ss. 
| Ё Marathi gp», Sten. ЕП, aq ч клы wt. ai. 
| oriya TU Tf, Е TET. TET wa’ qei uet. 
Bengali V. ЕТ v ХЕТ. 


1 Caldwell, Dravidian Comp. Gr., p. 333 ; Campbell, Telugu Gr., p. 77. 
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б 
II. Far Demonstrative— “ that." 

. B А 
i о o 


1 NOM. SING. OBL.SING. NOM. PL. OBL. 2.9 
"ва 3, Lace ЗЧ 3 зч: 
Panjabi зе ЗЧ, ЗЕ Se o, s.m. 
Sindhi E Bet f su FT и, Жї ss °° 
Gujarati "HT эй a we 
« Marathiedeest. 5. С 
Opa deett: 9 Bac 
Bengali 3Y wr ЭЙ weis i 


Marathi and Oriya use the correlative, which is also the pro- 


noun of the third person, м. at, 0. 9, instead of 'the far 


*lemonstrative. 
“In Sanskrit, the primitive type X, is overlaid by accretions, 
- "ich render it somewhat difficult «to identify (Bopp, § 360). 
The form which thj$ pronoun has ‘assumed in classical Safiskrit 
is Fa me wifo xå n; and in Vedic Sanskrit there is* form 
хя neuter, which, however, is used merely as ап emfhatic 
particle Scenic Prakrit fas nom: WA M., x3i feat gnd an 
oblique base xA, also ut (Lassen, y. 326; Weber's Hala, p. 55). 
The ordinary Apabhranga of the plays has 9; and in the* 
songs in the fourth act of the Vikramoryasi are found loc. ph 
«ач (Sic. чч); 9 «of her” (Skr. эгеп); SUES S 
«and. excessive is her affections” Ua, abl. sing. “than it” 
(Sir. этапа), and other similar forms. But it $5 "perhaps. 
useless to seek for the origin ofthe modern forms in any written 
gin in all probability in a much 


works, They haye their ori 
. ° Jower stratum of popular speech than ever found its way into 


writing before the time of Chand, whose forms may therefore 
* in this; as in so many other instances, be taken as the furthest 
point to which researches can at present be pushed bac! 
" ° 


a 
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= The type? of the demonstrative in the Prithiràj Rasau are the 


following :— o ` 9 
i N. Sing. qg (Su 
o Ob. а Sod К 
° Emphatic xe ý че. 


mre) le N. Pl. EEG 3. 
93 Obl. ifs, Wu. 


E ; 

besides variations caused by the metrical necessities of the poem, 
9 . 

and having no value as organic forms. 


о ` AR XE TF SS d 


“To me this scripture is clear."—iii. 28, 2. 


Both the nom. pl. of the far and the emphatic singular of the 
near demonstrative are shown in the lines— 4 иг 


° FR ATT ist qT URC TFN ° 


“ They ply their swords, he catching them in his mouth bites them. 
e " —i. 254, б. 


hs fate ята qu TE WaT ws II М 


“For what;cause have you taken up this religion? "—i. 172, 6. 


es Я 
че U at fer атэ I 
To complete this is a work firmly resolved on."—i, 87, 6. 


79 


E Shogtened to,gf& and oblique in sense: 
215 xfe fafu TT ча TIT | 


M “Tn this fashion Anal uttered (his) speech.’’—j, 155. 


The ordinary modern form of the oblique, as in H. Xu, like le 


the oblique ОЁ all these pronouns, appears to lead back clearly 
to ihe Skr. gen. Fa, Pr. эң; and thé forms ЖӨ, TET, ete., 
with ihe older forms,in fg, as af, fg atfe, af, afe, 


е 
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è ^ 
show the ordinary obliqué of the noun, produced» by a general « 
fusion of all the oblique cases of the old. inflectional system ; 
while the plural oblique in # arises from the Skr. genitive rat, 
Pr. эщ. Sindhi, however, has its singular oblique in 4, and 
thus*differs fromg all the other languages. This séems to derive 
its origin from the Apabhranga forms of £he singular óblique 
zw and xui mentioned above. Zn. 
In practice, no distinction is observed between these ttro forms , 
> a of the dgmonstrative and that. o£ the third person, the demgn- 
stratives ltaving to a great extent usurped the place of the latter, 
and being freely used to signify “he.” Аа д 
То trace the steps by which the various languages have arrived 
at each of the slight modifications of the general type by which 
they are distinguished, is a task impossible in the present stage 
oftheinquiry. Much might, doubtless, be accounted for by the 
phonetic tendencies of each language, but this would not be 
sufficient to explain the whole. In the absence of a continuous 
* «отп e literary monuments which gould be trusted to reflect 
faithfully the actually current speech of their respective pesigds,’ 
it is beyond the power of any scholar, however laborious, to work 
out all the steps of the problem. Experience has taught us that 
in India, literature is never a faithful reflector of pepular speech ; 
and all that can now be done is to*point out that one Мог 
type underlies the whole range of forms in the whole, seven ° 
languages, and that this type can be traced bagk to the earliest 
stage of Aryan speech; while, at the same time, nothing morê, 
the general type, the two leading ideas of i tor the 


than 

лей, а and и for the far, demonstrative, can be with сёз{аїш{у _ 
5 К 

identified. Ш. 


E 


g 69. The relative pronoun meaning “he or she who," 
e“ that whieh,” and requiring а correlative or answering word 
in the second clause of the sentence, is indicated jn» Bases 


` . ` 


` = 
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by the type QD which in Prakrit, followed by the modern 
latiguages, becomes st. (The scheme in the seven duse: 
is this, > T 


5 


NOM. EDI OBL. SING. Nox. РЯ OBL. PL. 
» о 
Hindi xm faa ü ° fm. 
Panjab? ү e faa. fae sit _ Ti farei. 
LJ . 
` Sindhi stm, A Xf s uta, fafa. 


Gojarati ai, a ag St Sram БЕЛЕ 
Marathi =й, RAin. amn., FAL. m, MS. їл. Sai 
Oriya’ “StS, &' SITET аят sei. 


Bengali Si. SITET = aiet- 


Hindi has also sta, Pr. EN which is, like ata, produced 
by the incorporation of Ua. From this source, also, springs.. „ 


БЕЙ in Old-Oriya ORES written Eid where the guttural 
nasal w is the first step in the weakening ‘of w to anunisika, 
The relative portion of this compound word takes in O., as it 

does also when uncompounded in O. B. and G., the Magadhi 
“nom. sing. form S, which makes it identical in form with the 
nom. pl. ‘The oblique forms in all the. languages are from the 
genitive sing. Skr. aq, Pr. am, with weakening of the 
vowel, and Skr. gen. pl. Tî (instead of the classical Skr. Hut, 
which fas not Deen preserved), Pr. atw.  Old-Hindi has its 


,oblique singular fatfg, which is more modern in type than the | 


Modern-H. fata; this latter, however, was probably in use con- 

temporaneonsly with fafg, as we have in Chand forms sta and 

ata. The plural in Chand takes an emphatic addition, and is 

#9; but this seems to be restricted to, the instrumental. 

Bengali takes this plural in the shape of fafa, and*makes it 
- into an hchorific singular nonfinative. 


VOL. п. 2, 


о 
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§ 70. The correlative š based on the Skr. q: and is the same o 


as the pronoyn of the third person mentioned in § 67. Many of 
the-forms were given in’ that section, and all the otherg’may be 


„made on the model of 3 by substituting q fer si. Nothing 


further need bg said about it, as it is precisely hentogeneous to 
the relative. . 2 : A . 
Occasionally an emphatic form of these two, pronguns is 
used? formed’ in Н. by adding # or fg, as tet, этїї, but 
in Sindhi only € is added. It will be observed that, of all” 
the languages, S. and M. alone ’tréat these two pronouns as 
pure adjectives, and give them the distinctions of gender- 
S. at m., 97.7, but in pl. only for both genders. M., vi 
its customary redundance of forms, has all three gentler 


© only m. and f., and in the oblique plural only one form d 


three genders. К " 


«8.71: The interrogative pronoun is just as uniform as all the 
others: the only difference is, that forms which, though they 
exist in the other prorfouns, are in them kept rather in the back- 
ground, here come to the fore, and displace in common speech 
the forms which correspond to those more frequently used in 
the others. Thus, in the relative and correlative, Spend Wt 
are in Hindi the commoner; sita and ata the rarer forms; but 
in the interrogative, wp is the ordinary form in modern. "use, 
while xp is archaic, poetic and dialectic. The neuter, also, has 
a form of its own, whose origin ascends to a different Sanskrit 
word from =. The type of the interrogative is gverywhere 
qs, just as @ is of the relative. The table of forms is given, 
because, although exactly corresponding to that’ of the relative, : 
yet the exhibition of the whole set helps the eye to make the 
comparison, and hrings out more clearly the symmetry of the” 


pronomiiial forms, which is a striking and beautiful feature of 
this group of languages. , Я ` 


. 
c 5 " 
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, М NOMD, “OBL: SING. NOX PL. OBL, PL. 
ний qT , -o fau яя «ач, бе. 
Panjabi айа faa, fae айт fart, fart 
Sindhi Tle з. > а س‎ Ё. ata. 9 


(абат, аа? m) = а. FÈS) < 

TRAINEE | jaa. 
Marathi RT art xn Fri. 
опа а, 9. ater. Wan wu. 


Bengali » Эр «тет a ТЕТ. 


Gujarati - 


Sindh» has sx only in the neuter; its plural nom. is not 
used; and in commoner use both in Sindhi and Panjabi is the 
form S. Wig m., We 7, P. West m, °& 7, obl Hes, which is 
from Skr. wgw, Pr. REN and later Е, which in S. 
merely û drops the g; while in P. the cg have been moulded 


into g, and then again split into e+ x. Old- Hindi preserves 
ge symmetry by using nom. sit, obl. fafa, as— 
at fate dafe wast 1 


* Who (am T), from what race:sprung?"—i. 147. 


Here; again, comes in the Skr. gen. aay, Pr. wg, as in the 
rélatiye. Gujarati has singularly introduced a hiatus, writing 
ат instead of ay; this seems to bave arisen from a form ET, 
which will be explained hereafter: The forms with Wa? added 
are here more widely used than in the other pronouns, perhaps _ 
because, the somewhat greater emphasis involved in asking a 
question. In all languages “who?” more often stands alone, 
almost like an interjection, than any other pronoun, and thus 
the Pr. ga, which has sunk into an enclitie, would be more 
frequently used with the interrogative. 

"+ The neuter stands alone in all but a few exceptional instances, 


"and i is as follows: z 


ы 
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а ^ 


о-н. жт, oblique TE. Modern-H. FIT, obl. efe And тен ШЕ 
fhe same in thé plural. —, Э о » as 

P. 91, ТЭП, obl. ата, FTE- PANES C 

©. ale. Ss i QNT 

M. TA, obl. SUITS RAT, pl. the same, but abl. ŞI, with ‘the usual 
anunásika of plurals. i ч eui 

0. wur, fai. In Balasore faq (Kis). ns jus 

B. fai, faa. ЕС * 


The origin of all these forms is to be sought for in the Skr. 
f, an old neuter. B. fed, H. faa, P. ara, refer back 
genitive, which in Pr. is dy, sometimes also sq. теті 
apparently a conflation of the oblique forms g. qe, abl. = €, loc. 
wifé, and «qr the ordinary modern form, from supplying the 
hiatus of a form rap by @ instead of €, as in Gujarati. 
Prakrit has also an oblique aT, whence Sindhi^ gr by soften- 
mg of й {о e; from its retaining the å in the first syllable the 
Hindi oblique mià exhibits a fotm which postulates a Prakriti 
afe. ) 1 

Gujarati has an unique, interrogative ЗГ m., Wtf, Wn, the 
only approach io which in the rest of the group is S. т, used. 
only as a neuter. Vans Taylor (p. 73) refers us;back"to the 
acknowledged alliance between wr and. æ in the leading Aryan 
languages, as in Skr. AT, Greek eov, But it is importanteto 
observe that these greater phonetic laws work only in the sphere 
of the larger groups of the Indo-European family: within 
the limits of any one particular group, their working, fit exists 
at all, is very feeble and restticted. It is beyond a doubt that 
Sanskrit exhibits words containing y which, are weaker forms | 


of an older word with æ, the stronger form of which has bee? 
preserved ‘by the cognate languages. But when once the parent 4 
language of the Indian group has preserved and stereotyped Ф 
form in ар, it is not found that its descendants modily this di 


° j ~ 
а 


m 
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' into y; an fnitial q stands firm for tiie most part, at least a 
change from it into y would be of too radical and wide a nature 
for е mõdern' Indian languages, which do not deal in those 

#уаз& organic changes which were at work in the infancy of the: 
world. We must rather look for the origin of this form by'the 
light of changes of such a mature as are prevalent within the 
restricted linvits of our group, instead of hunting up all possible 
modifications in every country and age to which the Aryan 
speach has penetrated. If we an with difficulty find e a single 
dubious instance, of the change from = to sq, so fréquent in 
Sanskrit, zmong its descendants, we should hardly be justified 
in going further, back still to search for a change, which is in’ 
point of time prior to Sanskrit itself. 

The origin of wy is to be found in the earlier form Wa 
neuter signifying *what," from which have been constructed 
a masculine and feminine ayt and 9911, which are also used» 
as an indefinite pronoun, and, as will be seen presently, the only 
form in use for the oblique plural of the indefinite is. aN 
This. farm would lead us back’ to Pr. mR, Skr. ет, from 
which, as we have seen above, Sindhi and Panjabi draw their 
interrogative. теа becomes in H. Sar, and in Old-Hindi 
the forms are gat and qr, the latter produced by elision of 
the. short. : With this last-named form our Old- -Gujarati =зї 18 
identical, for Wis not in this language necessarily the palatal 
sibilant, but rathor the distinction between it and q haying been: 
obliter: ated, and only one sibilant sound remaining, the bis used 
to express that sound is sometimes 9, and sometimes W, according , 
to the dibit or caprice of the scribe; so that we might here also - 
compare the oblique in M. qaq or qT, instead of treating it as 
froma Sky gen. emp, Pr. qe, which would not account for the 
final long û. Sindhi gy is probably also of like origin, р being 
often interchanged with ¥ in all the modern languages; or аат 
might also haye lost the а of its first syllable, and become qq, 
whence the transition to æq is in accordance with the usual law, 


^ 


LI o 
e. o d e. 
= E 
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It is more probable, however, that both in S. arl ©. there has © „М 
heen loss of initial =, ag it is not in harmony with the general © 
phonetic laws of this group to suppose the creation*of xq from 1 | 
mtg at so late a date ав we must assume, to bring it posterior m 


in point of timesto the tenth-century жат. P 
Tt may here also be noticed. in passing that the derivation of 
the forms asa, sta, etc., from Al этет, Э st, Suggested by 

Taylor, is erroneous. These forms are written in + e earlier - 
stages of Hindi waa and 9739, where the labial vowel and 
semivowél are indicative of the g of Wai. 5 The compound 
phrase at Sq is: not a conjecture, but is constantly found in 
Prakrit (Lassen, § 32). АЙС E а 
§ 72. The indefinite pronoun deviates from the homogeneous 
type of the other pronouns, and this deviation is explained by 
“its origin. The forms may be given first, and analyzed after- 
wards. The typical letter is =, as in the interrogative ; and 
* Ше neuter, as in that pronoun, stands apart from the masculine 


f \ 


and feminine. The word now given means “any опе” © © 4 
NOM. SING. , OBL. SING. NOM. PL. ORL. PL. 
Hindi atk fadi ANS. TE fa. 
Panjabi wp faa, fadt WE j fawi. 
Sindhi | улл s) Sf M afa, ў 
Gujarati IE Cire $ E 


Marathi айа, тй Tw SET Stat du o | 
` -Oriya sufa, fa, › ДӨ ^ Jh 
Ош | ав | wrerfe = 5 


Ne 
Bengali ae "TET — и = | 
These forms arise from 


the enclitic particle "ufu 
the pronoun, 


the compound Skr. асч (st se Ad | 

in Prakrit slides into composition a н Y 

and is written in one word afa, from which, PY 
2 


3 
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w/ * ° eliion of they, come the Н. P. S. And G. forms. S. often, 

; however, zejeets, the final ©, which is Jengthened in the other 
languages to preserve it, and because it is emphatic. M. has 

"merely added ‘the emphatic particle fg, with ¥ lengthened to» 
= and the g ‘frequently dropped, to the modern form of*the 
interrogative, so that we have. а compound of three parts, 
a+ sufe. In Oriya, the final syllable fa appears to be 

. shortened from the demonstrative Ñ; so that here, also, there is 
a triple compound Ñi + sa 9; literally “who forsooth is he 2” 
О. aife and B. аге allied, and simply add fe, which may 
either be the emphatic particle of Skr., or more probably the ж 
was inserted to, prevent hiatus after dropping the 9 of Rf 
(for Afa). 

Old-Hindi has «iw and oblique Ta, where the q or @ of 
matt has softened to the labial vowel, and the final short 7 has * 
been dropped, as is usual in Hindi. The oblique forms fafa or“ 

А fadt show the oblique of the interrogative with the $, whose 
] origin has been forgotten; so that it is regarded as a merë~. 
/ emphütie particle. Marathi TET arises apparently from the 
fact that 4 is regarded as the general type of the oblique, and 

- has been added without reflection. In ordinary current speech 

itis customary to add Yq “one” to this pronoun, so that they 

say SITET ттт “of some one;” and the same practice pre- 

Уайз in the nom. pl. of H.; thus FE TF or qum some “ aliqui, 
alique.” The Oriya этет is a'turious instance of how these 

- forms grise: TET is the genitive of the interrogative, and by 
adding the emphatic = or fg to it we get weg or arerfx. 
which Sholild be used asa genitive only, so that the oblique would - 

be атте; but the genitive form has been extended to all the 

cases, andythey now say aTetf< @ “to some one," qreTfX IT 

“ {гош some one,” and so on. 

) The plurals of this pronoun are seldom used in most of the 
7) =, and in B. and О. there are no plurals @ all, the 


singular doing duty foe them. 
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The neuter form “sométhing” is expressed as follows: e ° © ¥ | 
c OK чєє, Modern-H.oggeg; oblique, Old-H. ME, моа.-®. fag "X 
° 
but the oblique form is rarely used colloquially. v | 
Po 9%, rarely if ever inflected. * 9 їй 
5. at, not inflected at all. A ‹ е 
G dy V. 5 
М. а Е 5 o 
aet do. ‹ ° 
0. fafa ( - Я 
B. fag 7 | 
Н. P. O. and B. haye a common origin from the Sk. fif ОИ 
the final q of which is dropped in Prakrit fafa. The archaic 
and poetical H. 98 seems to point back to a form in which 
e 


` the enclitic faq had been affixed to a neuter wq, instead of | 
fai, thus making afaq; from зт, the v has leapt badicward d 
into the first syllable, making the modern we. The change B | 

‘from ¥ to wis hardly to be accounted for by absorption of the 

anuswara, and musi remain unexplained. The three western 

languages, S. G. and M., do not seem to haye any connexion 


with fafaa; but the last two use oblique forms of the mas- 
culine iadefinite, and the first merely a lengthened form of fai S 
with loss of the anuswara, 1 


$ 78. The reciprocal or reffexive pronoun “self” is in most 
of the languages a derivative of the Slay зет “soul, self. 


As a substantive it Means “self,” and as an adjective “own.” 
Te former is M 


Н. ЭЧ, Р. IQ, S. ттщ, б. эч, М. "NIU, о. wg ara. 
B. arf. 

The principle of phonetic change which lies at fhe root 
of these modern forms was indicated in Vol, T. p.930. The 
Process began in Prakrit, as we have sur, UT, side-by side 
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with XAT? «іс. Thisslatter form hus not been adopted by the 
moderns. * Y “Җа 
Hindi followed by P. and G., uses the simple nominative, 4 

rejecting oné of the two consonants, and lengthening’ the pre- 
ceding vowel in “accordance with the regulas practice ій the 
treatment of the nexus. B., as in tf, ofa, fafa, etc., has 
made for itself a nom. singular out of a plural form.’ The other 
languages retain a final qp or 4, which rests on the Pr. form 
ary (Var. y. 45), which by his next following sûtra Үага- 
ruchi extends {о all other Sanskrit nouns in ч, as Fat = чата, 
eto. ° Sizdhi adheres most closely to the Prakrit, merely róject- 
ing the first syllable; but the other languages, while they retain 
the initial =, lengthen it to 3T, and shorten the second syllable. 
T am disposed to think that this alteration of quantity is only 
apparent, and that the forms эч, etc., are really derived 
from- the oblique cases of the Pr. singular, as instrumentel 
qup, gen. wu. It 15 observable in the modern Romance 
languages that where tha type of the oblique differs from that 
of the nom., the modern Janguage adopts the former for all 
cases; thus we see in Italian monte, where the Latin nom. 
is mons, and the ¢ occurs only in the oblique cases. The latter 
being used five times to the one of the nominative, naturally 
acquires the predominance in the vulgar usage. 

"Alu is declined with the usual саѕе-а хез зт, «WT, etc., in 


Hindi, when used as an honorific substitute for the pronoun of 
, the second person, so also in P.-and the other languages; but it 


has aespeċcial genitive used adjectivally and with a possessive 
sense, meaning “my, thy, his own,” according to the person in 
which it is used. This therefore becomes almost а separate 
prono and bas the following forms : 


H. UAT, HTN HUT obl. sing., TT obl. ш. ташын ш 
р. TUT, Ut, °, outa. 
S. Ue sit; sit etc: 
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C. этчї, out, oti, etc. | o 
М. эса, Sw, oF, eto C c ‚© 
Л 0. PATUIT (rare, lU ER is usual). ; 
B. ATT. 


ANT, and ‘the endings for pender and case seem to have Been 


were 'the regular oblique of an adjective using. us Tt or 
more frequently W ag = seipsum; эц 3i and xus чє 
may also be heard. in conversation, as in the phrases =ч н at 
ST “he thought thus in himself,” 


E 
E 
E 
3 


took the business on himself,” snp Wad qup <“ take” 


Counsel with your own (friends).” These forms, though common 
in the eastern Hindi area, might perhaps be set down as, un- 
grammatical by authorities on the language, these gentry being. 
арт to be capricious and fastidious, and prone to brand as wrong 
any phrases which they donot use themselves, i 
There is also а curious Word эца allied to this stem, and 
, used in Н. P. and О. always with the affix of the locative; аз 
H. эче 3j, О. эпчи "among our-, your-, them-selyes,” аз 
E N wiZr “divide it among yourselyes,” « igin } 


айх. It iş the case-affix Which contains tha locative idea, and 
when we remember that ¥ ig from Ay “in the midst," we 
shall see that the coniplement of the idea i 
phrase is à genitivo "in the midst of selves.” T therefore hazard 
the conjecture that this form is like жа, Sa, faa, and the rest, 

iti vulgar Ргакт эчен, 
Now though nc such 
have seen in the case 
the numerous Sanskrit , 


which would postulate a Skr, : 

form exists, “or eyer did exist, yet we 

of the noun, that the varied inflections of 
^ , А 


Ve apart from the "саво ' 


nvolved in the whole 
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nominal bases have all been rejected, and the declension of the 
a-stem taken by the moderns as the type of all nouns; it would 
not thefefore be at all out of keeping with analogy, but rather 
much in ke&ping with it, for the modern languages to haye 
in this instánce also taken no heed of the peculiar forms f the 
declénsion of Bre, but to haye treated it like an ordinary 
Н noun of the a-stem, and made a genitive in x, as in all the 
F . parallél cases. In my own mind there is not the shadow of a 
doubt that this is really what has happened, and this form 
“may, he set down as one more illustration of the admitted fact 
that? a Фуре in common use is often extended to all classes, 
superseding entirely the minor types, and Securing simplicity 
and ^ uniformity in the place of a multitude ‘of divergent 
forms. 


8.74. Although the pronouns, other than personal, above 
enumerated; are all, to a certain extent, adjectival; yet in several 
of the languages they haye lost those variations for geudur 
which mark the true adjéctive; Н, spp, for instance, is used. 
both with masc. and fem. nouns, only in M. and S. are they 
treated as adjectives with separate gender forms, There are, 
however, certain pronouns which are adjectival in all the 
languages, and exhibit in their initial letters the types of all 
the above classes. They express quantity and quality, con- 

° sidered demorstratively, interrogatively, relatively, and so on. 
2 As a type of them, the interrogative is here given, the whole 
series being exhibited in full in a future section. 


“How much?” quantus? “Of what kind?” qualis? 
| r Hindi аят, evt Sur, edt. 

| To Panjabi fja, o FRET, Get, ost. 
РА ^ Sindhi REA, ext fast, odt 


Gujarati Фо, owt, og Sar, odit, eg. ] 


Е 


с 
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o 5 r > 1 E 
Marathi faa, oat, oF 997, out, 9.0 
-Магуйті ТТ, °С fat; RR. 9 


„О+ and B.-having lost all gender, do not inflect the adjective; 
they Use the follewing: O. E “how much,’ ВУ qq. The 
former series, that indicating quantity, is based upon Skr. faam 
(n). {їчї (£), fraa (n-), which: in Pr. becomes faa 


(Var. lv. 25), also eg. The older Hindi form is Şar, which ' 


is an immediate descendant of the Br. form. Thus Ohand— 


= TE ALS TE AT FT «таг TT 1 A 
“How many men and Rajirshis hayo there been, (and) gods and 
i demons of you?"—i. 162. 


The addition of the affix qq in Bengali indicates affirmation, 
and the affix seems to haye been at first distinct; thus in Old- 
Bengali sr regularly follows aq (0/0), as in Bidyapati: 


„аа “т ча аа we fate afe are Fa l 

“With how much labour; how many wonders has fate brought to they!” 
N — Pad. 1358. 

яа чт aî ча TT ача ТЕЙ fa TT ата d 

“With how much labour, how much socver thou coverest; it, th 


e showy 
mountain will not be hidden.” —Pad. ib. 


Tn fact, in the eastern area and in Orissa wp and aq are not > © 


negatives only, but affirmatives also, 
the sentence or on the tone of the voice 


° 


; thus in Oriya: 
aT arg faq TT fafa rr 


“Will you go to my house? Yes, I will go.” 


* TT is probably in H. a diminutive ($ 24), and with this 
agrees the S. and the Marwari faat, where Xp is also a 
diminutive ending, as is also the wt of G. zat, and so 
Perhaps is ær of the Marathi, This æ is а common addition. 


ihe sense depending on © 


مچ ` | 


o. e j^. о 
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° - 
о the pronouns of this series; thes we often hear in eastern 
EGE and i in M. faata; it is, I think, erroneous to con- 
nect #his =, as some grammarians do, with wm, supposing ич 
to be used ^is unos, unas, in Spanish, in the sense of “ some." 
. The w appears to be the sign of the nom, pl, and dees not 
belong to the affix, which latter consists simply of a, a longer 
form of which is 3, and a longer still aft, from which @ or 
ww imade by omitting the x. Both forms occur with the 
pronoun RAT in one passage of Ohand— 


°°, wise жя! ATE aa чч” 


“of whom there is no body, him Лош can one seize?”—i. 161. 
And 


e 


frei fee « fag | arai îê яс! 


< Where sight does not pierce, there iow can one 5002?! —55; 
Su ай aia ate literally mean “what kind (of work) having 
done,” and thus, too, fA would. mean faq af “how many’ 
(works) haying done.” + In the form Ẹ TUR ‘ some,” however, 
the Jatter element may be admitted to be wa, and it is often 
written as two words, especially in modern Urdu 2%) & 


The group Hat, etc., comes from Pr: „асат, Skr. "Te. as 


has been already stated. Р. and S., more suo, change into ж, 

making: WE and shortened fag. to which S. adds the diminutive 

ending St. G. 99Ү appears to arise from the substitution of 

> o for A, which is characteristic of the Rajput dialects of Hindi, 
` {тош which Ө. sprung.! 

There is another series meaning “how great" in some of 

һе languages, REN arises from a composition of thc Pr. 


«agt (Skr. qa) or qet “great.” This is S. mer; P. Get, 


1 Dr. Bühlers welcome announcement of his discovery at Jesalmer of the 
Vikraidrha-charitam, or Chronicle of the Chálukyas, leads us to hope that we shall 
now havê some trustworthy data as to this interesting race, valuable for the вашу 


history of Gujarati. 
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o д . o М: 
as; G. 999; M. Baer; 0.58 (indeclinable). Thus Dina 
krishna—, 


‘ : o о 
чта # TEE aT Ty ° ° 
10 аҹ ая а Us WS] | 
fag эп TTF USS аҹ̧. а 
‚ ч чач ae Зе TR 1 эс 
E “Thou, drunk with the wine of love, forgetting A 
Art, thy waist how slight (it is). f Ў 


What, knowest thou not how small it (is), : YN 
Thy twin breasts how heavy ??—Rasakallol. iii. 48. 


Hindi does not possess this form, saying instead {атт TET and 
the like. Sindhi here, also, uses a diminutive ЭТ ГТ meaning 
“how small?” a form which is not in use in the other languages. 
Tke whole of these Series will be seen in their correspondence 
with the adverbs, the generic types running through the whole 
with admirable regularity, | 


$ 75. Sindhi allies itself to Persian and Pushtu by a practice 
foreign to its sister tongues of suffixing pronominal signs ‘to 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, à complicated and difficult system, 
from which the other languages are ‘fortunately free. These 
suffixes are, according to Trumpp (p. 225)— [ 


SING, PL. 1 ' 
LR Gor Lio 5 "s 4 
а зч: 
3. fa fs. or w. $ 


Into the intricate chan 
cf these suffixes in the terminating vowels of nouns, etc., it is 
not necessary here to enter, fa 18 undoubtedly the Pr. gen. Ñ, 
aud is still sounded me in Pushtu, but m in Persian ; = from 
Pr. by elision of 9, so also the third person fa from a In 


ges rendered necessary by the addition” 


D 
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the plural, $j or =, which appears to be used only with pro- 
nouns, is by Trumpp referred to the Pr. form FEY (rather 
E which, however, hardly accouüts for the anunüsika. a 
more probable origin would be from sregraj, reduced to agt, and 
_ thus to gi aad zi; the second person я: recalls Pr. qt, and the 
‘third person fs from хата, a Pr., gen. pl. of the base TT, 
which we have already seen is substituted for that of the near 
demonstrative used as a third, person. 

, The general rule for the method of adding these suffixes 


_ appears to be that the пош undergoes merely euphopic changes. 


of ifs final vowel, but not constructive changes, and the discus- 
sion of them pertains rather to the study of the individüal lan- 
guage than to that of comparative grammar. The Old-Hindiand 
Bengali, and to a certain extent also modern colloquial Oriya, 
exhibit the beginnings of a tendency td this system, which, 
"happily for those who had to speak the languages, did not get 
beyond the first stage, namely, using the crude form of the 
personal pronouns, as in Chand's ¥ faa “my father," “їчтї 
“thy fect, and in Mod.- -Oriya At wx “my house.” It wanted 

' but the shortening of the vowel abd the Change of position to 
load us with forms like чон, fag, and the rest. 


-§-76. Not only do the substantive and adjective pronouns run 


^ in perfectly analogous series, each distinguished by the typical 


. initial consonant or vowel, but a long string of adverbs also 


“follows this analogy. At the risk of a little repetition, it will 


3  probiibly be аз well to group together, so that the eye can take 


them.allin at a glance, the whole of these concurrent forms, i in 


a series of tables, 


. ° 


NS" 
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AUF emp ur j9odxo роце ом qora bg moz oq зоп sey pue ‘soros onv[ox102 oq оу Sm2uopoq bo af; em sosn * 
rt) 


gu 
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н. «TOM ,, лор ‘ENY 
tu saoe[d eT, « 


‘soños argo ouros o Surauo[oq sukroz osn 21990 Aor yora topun seunSiue oy} osneooq рэтуш оз ore 4590P ,, PON 
© О A 2 » 


E 
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е B 
„ The reade? will see,by casting hiseyes down any one of the 
columns how perfectly symmetrical all the languages.are; how 
Н? has gî, ЧЕЙ, wet, weh wet, and vw, SUT, farum, 
feux, faux} Marathi ust, sizit, asi, Sst; and the same in 
all the other languages. E 


Thè adverbs will’ be explained i in their proper е and all 
the pronouns have been commented on above. The forms in use 
are ofteñ numerous, especially in Sindhi; thus the demonstratives 
stand & are pronounced = and G in Lar, or the coast district -< 
of Singhs Tn Gujarati the adverb of time appears as Sate, 
=, "T successive stages of shortening; and many other 
trifling dialectic variations occur; but in the above tables only 
one, and that the central or typical form, has been recorded, 
except in cases where two forms appear to be used with equal 
frequency, in which case both are given. Much of this re- 
dundance of form is doubtless due to the absence hitherto of 
any settled standard of spelling in all the languages. Native 
scholars have unfortunately set themselves to improve their 
mother-tongue by the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, instead of 
striving to fix the orthography of the words really in use among 
thei? contemporaries; and from’this misdirected energy of theirs 
it has too often resulted that, the language presents a disjointed 
heterógeneous aspect, certain parts of it, as the nouns and the 

' nominal part of compound verbs, being highly refined classical 
o Sanskrit; while other parts, as the inflectional and connecting 
«particles, are rude iu form and unsettled in or thography. This 
unfortunate practice, moreover, has misled such European scholars 
‚ав hae taken a cursory glance at the subject into supposing thet 
the modern languages are far more closely allied to Sanskrit 
{Ran they really are; and Bengali, which, ffom its phonesis and 
organic structure, is proved to be a very poor and rustic patois, 
has had во many “purpurei panni" sewn on to it, that it has 
been regarded as the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, which hag 
preserved, with greater fidelity than its sisters, the family type, 


M 
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+ b А 
It is in truth one of the. youngest grand-daughter; and an 
examination of its essential features shows that it has wandered : 
further from the original forms than any of 0% allied ” 
speeches. Б 
© о. 

$ 77. Besides the pronouns which have been arranged in 
classes above, there are certain miscellaneous pronouns which it 
is difficult to classify exactly under any of the heads whith haye 
preceded, „ Such is S. ay “all,” which is declined throughout, 
во is G YF; while in the other languages it is indeclinable, аз 


H. aa, P. qa, О. aq, В. aq. Traces remain of thisgpronoun au! 


haying been inflected in Old-H. 99, which seems to be a re- 
production of Skr. qq. S. has also an emphatic form а 
"every one," also compounds SRISY and WANE.” These two 
latter are treated as compounds in S., but their equivalents are 
Written as two distinct words in the other languages. In 8. i 
is necessary to regard them as compounds, because Wy being 
capable of inflection, if it were written as a separate word it 
“would have to be inflected also. Unique, as far as T. haye,beon 
able to ascertain, is the curious S. adjectival pronoun fasts, or 
FASE m., fami 7, meaning “every,” which seems to liave 
come from Skr. wef, originally of course meaning “mortal,” — 
but subsequently shading off into the meaning of human Beings 

in general, just as Latin Лото has become French on, or as in 
German man has lost its distinctive meaning, and now implies- 
merely “they,” “people in general,” and the like. ао would 
become REY, and by further softening, aided by the fondness 
of Sindhi for the i-sound, it would successively be azar and 
faga. The € is merely the erphatio increment, as is shown 
by the fact of the inflection taking place in the syllable which 
precedes it as if does in WATE also, thus :— 


Vom. sing. mas | m. si; EUS 
N g- c. | freni Nom. sing. fem, | .چ‎ 


П 


.e.^ * С 
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aa = WWW. 
* Obl. sing? masc. AE | Obl. Sing. fem. | 
таза & Ж EUT a. 
° ч # ^ 


9 
wat or ae. 

faga = or fase È. е 
Кш (арби). 0 

fafesit (= бае + €). 

. The ablative plural shows the form of the synthetid abl. in 
° 3i, with the emphatic € added, thus 9691$. Only the obl. . 
sing: fem. seems to show some divergence. The feminine of an 
adjettive i in o generally ends > 1, and its formative or oblique 
in ig, as Vay “dry” (m.), ww (/), obl. fem. afan. What 
appears to have happened is, ns the type of the oblique ia 
has been added to the irregular feminine in d, and the emphatic 
û altogether, omitted. 

Ta чаї a double inflection occurs ; thus ibas HART, where 
aa is fem. of ay, and aT fem. of HT; but in the declension no 
further change takes place in the termination of the. first 
fiufnber of the compound, Which remains'gra throughout. 

Although ur is in the languages where it occurs indeclinable, 
yet H. P. and О. haye a declinable adjective from gå, which 

5 takes the form m. ATT, £ UTE, obl. aix, and like S. ay, 
1 means “the whole Р? declines gA in the oblique; as ATÎ, 
uat; the latter is an instrumental, but is used as an oblique 
® “with the objective affix ats.in the first line of Bhai Mihr 
© Singh’s “Panjab dà Roshan Kissa.” 

ччт ur VAT ат чач femp FETT 1 5 
“The true God who has spread out his power for all.” — & 


Nom. E com. 


e 
Obl. pl. com. 


Pauw Le 


o © 


“© Similarly Panjabi makes a declinable word ont of the in- 
declinable Н. 3T “other,” also used as a conjunction “and.” 


1 Tifis work was written for me by the author, and is in the purest Panjabi of 
Gujrat, a town in the most fertile portion of the Panjab, near*the banks of me 
Chenab. The MS. is in my possession, and has never been edited or printed. 

А ^ 0 7 
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“his is ш Оа Н. "Iu, and sometimes эе, which, hetrays its JA 
origin from the Skr. preposition aq. dn P. жї means | 
“other, cand it is declined in the oblique pl. U "others; 

and Sr Tt has also an indeclinable form txa, which is | 
analogous to WT, and has the genitive case-ending»irregularly F 
tacked on to it. In such forms as gaat and amai; an’ 
irregular q has been inserted between the stem and, the 
termination. This is probably due to the tenacity witk which) . 

all pronguns retain archaic forms; the nom. pl. of the old - + 
declension would have been чач, efa, and in adding the 

plural oblique (i.e. Prakxit gen. pl. эзїї) ending, which is =, 1 
it has been forgotten that the «p of чаќ is an inflection, and. 

a new plural base #9 has thus been formed, to whiclt the 

oblique has been added. The same process has operated in 

Н. aqii, where the a of smart has similarly been incorporated 

into the stem. In all languages of the Indo-European family 

such eccentricities are found in the pronoun, and had their 

origin а аё stage of the progress of language when tlie old 1 
synthetical forms were breaking down and becoming confused, 
and before altogether disappearing, were being used in aoway 
which would have broken the heart of Cicero to hear. Precisaly 
similar to such forms as gaat is the French “leurs ;” the 
Latin geiitive masc. illorum becomes “leur” =“ their,” sand ® 
like the modern Indian genitives, has become an adjective, and, . = 
as such, has been supplied with the plural sign s, which comes. , 
from os, the termination of the Latin accusative, so that “leurs” ° 
would be translated back into illorumos! just as arri contains 
the elements of Skr. жт + sat. So also Italians, forgetting 
thet oro=illorum is already a genitive, prefix to it the genitive ` | 
preposition, and say di loro— of them,” as also da loro, “ frome * 
them,” and con loro, “with them,” as if a Roman should have 

said de illorum, de ab illorum, cum illorum, Thus language 
plays sad tricks with ancient forms, 


whose meaning has ceased 
to be felt or understood. Not less eccentrically Hindi says 
2 5 
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` эпча# “among themselves," as if there had crises Sanskrit 
phrase AT, FHA, Priscian in the. one country, and Panini 
in? the », Other, ‘had, fortunately for their peace of mind, passed 
away beforeesuch processes were invented. Panjabi uses, а 
genitive cae-afix with Tag, and makes atqa «Т, aud an 
objeétive TUF TF, also an ablative mqa d. When a form— 
whether derived “from a nominative or from an oblique form— 
in Prahrit had once established itself in the mind of thé horny- 
handed Panjabi peasant, he; knowing nothing about, “direct, or, 
obli ue forms, treated it as a stem, and added tha usual сазе- 
endings? to it. So true is it that man is not the master of 
language, but, merely the instrument by which the processes 
of speech develope themselves according to natural laws. Man 
in fact makes nothing; nature makes, and man merely places 
materials in such a position that the forces of nature can work 
on them. Man collects the wood, applies the fire, and sets the 
pot ‘on it; but the forces of nature thus brought, together boil 


the water in the pot. So man utters sounds by violis of his - 


vocal organs, but nature controls the form which his utterances 
shalletake; and man unconsciously works ‘out great and deep- 
reaching developments of speech far beyond his cognizance or 


: comprehension. E 5 


Compound pronouns are in common use, but they present no 
remarkable features. The laws of their composition may be 
studied in the grammars of the several dialects, but do not come 


, within the scope of a work which deals with structure only, 


* 


because structurally they have nothing to be explained beyond 


whatchas already been stated when treating of them separately. 


Gujarati has two pronouns:peeuliar to itself. One is $ 


"gl. “self or selyes,” obl. TAT, the origin of which is by Taylor 


(p. 73) correctly referred to the Skr. @a:; the q of @ being. 


hardened to u and the ¥ dropped, the visarga becomes "AT, and. 
the ablative affix qw, having lost its special signification, haf 
been applied to all the cases of the pronoun, ‘The word seems 


` D 
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to haye eei dose in two halves, as it were: xat becoming ) 
separately wj and ЧҮ, and the affix qq becoming separately d. 
The word when first compounded must have been &sed adl- 
verbially, “by themselves? or “of itself;" and then, through 
the cémmon custom of forgetfulness of its origin, the compound 
has been treated as a nom. pl., and regularly inflected? A 
regular form tq is still in use, but as a distributive, and swith · 
the full form qrat added to it; thus ay ura lata AC WaT 
“ they went each, to his own house," literally, “ they his own, 
their own, Louse went.” 3 $ Р 
The other pronoun із}, a remote demonstrative.“ that,” 
which is also written Gat. The origin of this word is un- 
certain. get means “first,” but I think this is a difierent 
word from Gat. After е the Gujaratis often insert in speaking 
an inorganic ж, so that the two words come to be alike. My 
own idea is that Feit is shortened from чч, and that again 
from ufzsit, a secondary formation from wx “distant,” just as 
in Panjabi we have SCAT “on this side,” TET “on that’side” 
(of a river, road, €tc.), so that Fat would literally mean 
“yonder,” just as in the colloquial English of rural counties 


we hear “yond man,” or “yon man,” for “that man,” German 


Jener= “ that.” E 5 


€ 
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§ 78. The language of the Gipsies in various countries of 
Europe, though its vocabulary is a.medley of words taken from , 
the languages of all the lands in which this strange race has), 
sojourned, is purely Aryan in its structure; and Modern-Aryan ` 
too, being in many respects quite as far remoye 
synthetical system as any of the sey 
discussion. In respect of the pronou 
preserves the traces of its origin very clearly. "Thus we have 
the interrogative kon “who?” kaya “what?” with its oblique 
‘has, also kaiés, pl. oblique kalên, and the indeclinable ka “which.” 
In addition to this, they have a more definite interrogative kava, 


d from» the old 
en languages now under 
ns, other than personal, it 
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5 ` which i in sound and meaning is almost identical with G. З. 


Tt is singular, that, they haye also the unique (so far as the | 
Ri tan rures go) б. wt Gipsy so, from which tomet an 
ablative 808/0, which, when pronounged with the accent op the 
first syllabe sdster; means “why?” but with, the accent en the 
last “syllable sostáry “because,” literally “from what.” «From. 
this again comes a further interrogative savo ‘“qualis? parallel to 
kavá. 9Dhe Kashmiri, with which the language of He Gipsies 
is, most generally in accord, here diverges from itf and the 
connexion is closer with Gujarat than with any etos of thé 
languages. Kashmiri has qu and ga for “who?” ог “what?” 
oblique kas as in Gipsy, but her e, as far as the meagre informa- 
tion accessible enlightens us, the resemblance stops, and Kashmiri 
runs into its usual similarity with Panjabi. 

The reflexive pronoun “self? is represented by forms derived 
from the stem эщ, as masc. po, fem. pi, obl. pe. An older form, 
which Paspati (p. 71) says is rare in the present day, is pinro 

m., fnri f, pinre obl. Here we see 311017 with the Foss of its, 
sen å and the old genitive affix ro, ri, re, shortened from koro. 
With this agrees the possessive of the two first personal pro- 
nouns minro, -ri, -re, “mine ;” tinro-, ri-, re, “thine ;” and plurals 
strikingly, Indian amaro, -ri, -re, “our;” fumaro, -ri, -re, “your.” 
Бие language still possesses the simple genitives' mo, to, as 
in H. D. O. Ai, at, though it diifers from H. in treating them as 
©; spossessives, and consequently as adjectives, and inflects them for 
4 gender and: case mom., mi i f., me obl. ; so also to, ti, te. In addition 
{о the reflexive ро pi, ре, it has also pesa “each other.” 

Deneonstratives are aka and avaka “this,” oka, ovoka, “ that," 
akavka and okovka “this herey? “that there,” which do not «ly 


“themselves very closely to the corresponding words in any of 


the Indian languages. Peculiar also are kadava m., kadayá f.: 

kadalé, nom. pl. m., kadale f., “this,” and odova “this.” Perhaps 

we are here to suppose the operation of some influence other 

than Indian. 
e 
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The lesse aka and oka form sets of parallel pro; 
nominal adverbs, just as do the demonstrative, types of, the 
Indi&n group. Thus we have akaté okoté “here and “there,” 

М akater, okotar, “hence,” “thence.” The latter of“these corre- 
sponds in the mavner of its formation to the Раца, which 
expresses “hence” and “thence” by addingthe ablative of the, : 
old synthetic system under the form Эў to the words for “here” | 
and “there” respectively, as Sp. “here,” те "from^here," 
“hence,” Say “there,” Sf “thence.” In like manner, far is 
the sigr: of the Gipsy ablative. Thus too M. has vig “hither,” 
and the ablatival form mga “hence,” so also fag and fame 
“thither” and “thence ;” and the same method runs through 
all the languages, for which reason the words expressive of р 

“motion from” haye not.been given in the lists above exhibited, 

as they are merely the ablatives of the words expressive of 

vest at. 

The only two authorities for the Gipsy, namely Paspati and 
«Miklosich, which are procurable here, do not give a full Series 
- of pronouns and pronominal adverbs, and it may be conjectured 


that, in the rude speech of this people, they are not all Yo bes 
found. Those noted, however, 
our Indian group, 


are in striking conformity with 
o =” 2d 
879. In concluding, amidst constant interruptions, this volume ^ 
on the Noun and Pronoun, I have a few further remarks to make | 


of a general character, Attention has already been directed in 5. 
Several parts of this volume to the var е 


ying nature of the seven 
languages in point of simplicity; but the geographical аврах of Н 
this question remains to be notictd. The most complicated of © 
the seven languages are Marathi 


and Sindhi, and, as far as we 
know anything of it, Kashmiri, Tf Gujarati and Panjabi were 
as complicated as these three, 


then we might establish a régular 
Bradation from east to west; for the Oriya and Bengali, the 
most eastern members of the group, are distinguished by 
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y? extreme simplicity ; while the Hindi, the central е in 
* position, i is central also i in this respect, being less simple than B. 
anf Os, less complicated than M. and S. It t will be remembered 
that in the First Volume Hindi р as central in respect 
to its phonesis, leaning neither the peculiarities eof "the 
extreme eastern dialects, such asa fondness for long vowels and 
* the, u-sound, nor to thosé of the western dialects, a predilection 
for skort vowels and the ?-sound. As regards the ®structure 
of the noun, the homogeneity of the western gup із diş- 
furbed by P. and G. “Die former, with its fracture « only. 
slightly less* simple than Hindi, lies between the intricate 
Sindhi and the no less intricate Kashmiri; while the latter 
2159; only a little more full than Hindi, intrudes between Sindhi 
and Marathi. 

The comparatively simple structure of Panjabi, as compared 
with its neighbours to the north and south, is probably to be 
ae to the fact that the Panjab has been for numerous 
centuries the battle-ground of India, over whose Plains have 
passed and fought Greek, Persian, Arab, Turkish, and Indian 
armies; from all, except perhaps the first; of whom the language 

û has imbibed words and ideas, and has been led to reject much of 
itsformer complicated structure, Since the establishment of the 

© Matulfnan on the throne.of Delhi, it has been consfintly ruled 

1 from thé Hindi area, and so sîrong has been, and still is, the 

Эч zinfluence of Hindi, that the wonder is that anything should be 

* ° left of a distinetly dialectic character. As it is, in the towns 

ana more civilized portion of the country, Panjabi is fast dis- 

d appearing, and will in all probability disappear entirely D no 
distant date. 

` The simplicity of Gujarati has been frequently ore in 

MS pages by a reference to the fact that it is a dialect of 

Hindi, separated at an early, but not precisely assignable date, 

from the parent language, and thus refaining a certain amount 

of archaism. 
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§ 80. With regard to the two eastern languages, much e 
remains for future research to make plain. In Orissa the* 
tracé of a large поп-Атуап element in the Population are 
patent to the most supert cial Observer, and the samo may be 


of Government becomes more cómplex, and makes greater . 
demands upon the time of members of the administration eyery 
year; so that those whose previous training would best 
them for the task of investigation have as a rule the KRt 
leisure for it, It is not possible for Scholars in Europe to . 
conduct minute inquiries, because the materials they possess 
refer rather to ancient than modern India ; and it is neces ry 
that one should live in the country itself, and in daily còm- 


the nature of them, Süch as may indicate the most promising 
line of inquiry to follow. There are more materials for Origa © 
than for Bengal, because the former Province was mare isolates, 
more homogeneous, more bound up in itself, more а nabine in д 
short than Bengal for many centuries: and the records of the 
great idol-temple at Puri, together with others 
probably still to be found in various holes and edrners of this » 
most conservative of Indian provinces, will, Wher? they cabe * 
БОЁ at and examined, Probably yield a rich harvest of facte to “> 
thé labourer in the departments o£history and Philology, j 


which * ares 
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